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You need an 
outdoor suit of 


FORESTRY CLOTH 


Stamped like this on the back of every yard. 





INTER sports are calling. Young 


F 

} men and women every where are 
answering with red blood leaping to the 
stimulus of bracing cold. 

i 


Right clothing is essential to full enjoyment and no 
other garb is so satisfactory as a suit of FORESTRY 
CLorH, Shade 65. This fabric is made especially by 
the American Woolen Company for sporting pur- 
poses; there is no other like it. Closely woven 
and purest wool, the wind cannot penetrate and it is 
warm and comfortable without impeding activity. 


Soft gray green in color; tough and long wearing; 
withstands hard usage. ForEsTRY CLOTH is made 
in all weights, up to 22 ounces. 





Another special cloth for sporting wearis OLtvautTo CLotu, 
a beautiful, olive-brown, closely-woven serge for riding and 
motoring clothes, golf suits, traveling coats, etc. 


Ready-to-wear garments made up in Forestry and Olivauto 
Cloths for men’s and women’s wear may be obtained from 
Abercrombie & Fitch Company New York, and other first- 
class outfitters. 

Samples of Forestry and Olivauto Cloth sent on request. If 
your tailor cannot obtain them we will supply you through reg- 
ular channels as we do not sell at retail. Send check or money 
order for quantity desired (3'4 yards for man’s suit). Olivauto 
Cloth $3.50 per yard; Forestry Cloth $2.75 for medium weight. 


American Woolen Company 


WmM Wood. President. 
Selling Agency: AMERICAN WOOLEN Co, oF New Yor 





Our Outing Blankets 
are made to meet 
: the requirements of 
camp life. Made in 


various weights and 






figures. 












K 






American Woolen Bldg., 4th Ave., 18th to rgth Sts. 
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Quality 


Self-Filling 


Also I’lain 
12 8S. F. $2 50 
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Pen Appeals 
To Everyone 


OTHING could serve the purpose of 

Christmas giving more acceptably than Water- 
man’s Ideal. It is of the useful sort that is in- 
creasingly advocated. Gifts of this pen mean an end to 
inky fingers and scratchy penmanship, and a convenience 
that will facilitate a friend’s business or social writing for 
years to come. The exclusive success of the Water- 
man patents and the care in making the pens are known 
throughout tke civilized world. ‘There is a pen for 
every member of the family in large and small sizes, 






plain or handsomely mounted in gold or silver, 
and with pen points to fit every handwriting; Safety Type 







Pliin or Chased 
vo. 12% V. 8. 





then there is a Safety type for women, and the 
Self-Filling Waterman’s Ideal. Pens are exchange- 
able after Christmas to suit the hand. Our illus- 
trated folder sent free, will assist you in selecting. 


Purse Size 
21.8 
















Either Size Gok 
Banded 
$1.00 extra 


















Also iv larger sizes 


Ln Attractive Christmas Boxes. 
Your Local Dealer 


will assist you in your selection 











Regular Type 
Sterling Silver 
No 412 Fil, 
$5.00 
Size Larger 


No, 414 Fil 
$7.00 














Plain (without 
mounting. ) 
No. 12 $2.50 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N. Y. 
115 So. Clark St. Chicago 

17 Stockton St., San Francisco 

107 Notre Dame St., W., Moutreal Kingsway, London 









24 School St., Boston 















6 Rue d'Hanovre, Paris 














Clip-on-Cap extra: 
Sterling Silver 50c 





No. 14 $4.00 
Clip-on-Cap 25c extra ] 
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ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


Birmingham Smal ill Arms Co . . 33A 
Davis & Sons, N. R = om . IBA 
Francis, S. J. . . 20A 
Hunter Arms Co ‘ . «ak 
Ithaca Gun Co. ‘ , 919 
Lancaster Arms Co . . ISA 
Lefever Arms Co.. . ; . 244A 
Lyman Gun Sight Corp. . A . 830A 
Marlin Firearms Co. . 17-19A 
Maxim Silent Firearms Co . 19A 
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BOATS, ENGINES, CANOES, ET( 


Evinrude Motor Co . ° . . 309A 
Gray Motor Co. . . .20A 
Morris, B. N. — - .41A 


DRINKS AND SMOKES 
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Gibson's Whiskey -41A 
Great Bear Spring Water . 13A 
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Pabst Brewing Co. ; « WT 
Surbrug Co. . . ° ° ° I7A 
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Horton Mfg. Co... . : 25A 
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American Woolen Co. . Cover 2 
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Smith & Bros., Typewriter Co, LC. 22A 
Turco American Pipe Co. . . . «. . 380A 
Victor Talking Machine Co ; .. ae 
Universal Import Co . ° * 19A 
University Society 9 . . . - 923 
Ware Co., Walter F ° ° . ° -21A 
Waterman Co ° L.E “i -_ eo * 1A 
Willer Mfg. Co. $3 ee 
Winchester & Co a . . 41A 


Winslow Skate Mfy Co , Samuel ~ een 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
BINOCULARS AND FIELD GLASSES 


Goerz American Opt. Co.,C.P. . . 304 
King Optical Co., F.W. . . . . 220A 


PUBLICATIONS 


Angler's and Sportsman's Guide . 10A 
Baseball Magazine. i. RO ee 
Boys’ Magazine ° . ° 26A 
Field & Stream : . 6-7-11-15A 
International News Co -~« 
McBride, Nast & Co... | 
Outing oo 8-1LA 
Pearson's Magazine . . « SA 
Seribner’s Sons, Chas. . . « A 


RAILROADS, STEAMSHIP LINES, 
HOTELS AND RESORTS 


AGWIS.S Lines. . . + 38A 
Ban.d.€.. « - . STA 
Bayside Hotel . A ts 36A 
Bond, Frank A. r . . . 356A 


Dixie Club . . . 2 «ae 
H amburg- American Lin e . . ° . 40A 
Hoffman, Jno. R ° — . 37A 
Hoggard & Co., H.C... cs. 


Hotel Chamberlin... . oy 39A 
Hotel Southern a. . .36A 
Imhoff Bros. . . . ; . 36A 
Johnstone, Frank E ° ° . 36A 
Long Key Fishing Camp ° . ° 37A 


Moore, P. 71... . . : oa 
Outerbridye & Co. A. 2 . 399A 
Pinehurst _ . — « «ee 


Page 

Reid Newfoundland Co. . . « = seen 
TarponInn. . ° . « SA 
Watkins, B. T a he oe . 386A 
Whitehurst, Geo. . 6 eke oe 


SHAVING SPECIALTIES 


Colgate & Co. . . . . . -42A 
Mennen Co., Galion’ ; fee . 39A 


SPORTSMEN’'S FOOTWEAR 


Gokey Shoe Co., Wm. N. . . . . .26A 
Metz & Schloerb . oe SS ae 
Puleer'Ge..Jcee. . . . .. . . SBA 
Putman Boot & Shoe Co. . . . . . 34A 


Russell Moccasin Co., W.C.. 2 «2 27A 
toe eS... 2. . oS 


SPORTSMEN’'S SPECIALTIES 
Rubeth Ge. . . «+ 2s s « ote 


Coudon & Co * se oe eee 
Icy Hot Bottle Co ° ‘2+ © @ 919 
Kifle, HH. . . . +e, a ee 
Kruschke, R.C. . , a 
oe Rubber Co. . o © oat 

New York Sporting Goods Co —ae 
a eee re 
Pneumatic eek 
Saunders, Ww. H. . . . . . . . . 25A 
Three-in-One Oil Co... . . 2. . O84 


TAXIDERMISTS 


Crosby Frisian FurCo.. . . . . .20A 
a ee 
Murgatroyd, John . . . 20A 


Northwestern School of Tex. 915 -17-2 »1- 23. 41A 


WEARING APPAREL 


Bird, Jones & Kenyon . . + = sae 
Black Horn SalesCo. . . . . . . 29A 
Blauvelt Knitting Co. “ae a oe 28A 
Cooper Mig Co <— a oe 925 
ee” ee 
Guiterman Bros. . . . . «. « . .26A 
Jones HatCo. . . oS oe eo ne 
Morrison, Ricker Mfg. Ce @« e . .30A 


Ne Ison Mfg Co., i. A e e ° 28A 


KENNEL, WANTED AND FOR SALE 
Pile « <« «6 8 es 0 o*s SR 





A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING 
W e guarantee the reliabi lity ol every advertisement inserted in FIELD 
AND STREAM, provided that in your correspondence with advertisers 
you mention this magaz ine, and that you notity us within thirty days from 
receipt of the artic le if any dissatisfaction is found. 
cover financial advertising or the purchase or exchange of live stock, as in 
such transactions there is sometimes dissatisfaction, even where both 


parties are honest and sincere. 


This guarantee does not 


Special rates for hotels, resorts and guides. 
a word, display advertisements $5.00 av rach, Special rate*to subscribe 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; half page $5000; quarter pa 
$25.00; eighth page $12.50; one inch single column, $6.25. 


Classified advertising 5 


of FIELD AND STREAM. 
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RED CROSS SEALS 


OFFER AN 


IN VESTRENS | IN p BSALTE 





ONE ONE 

CENT CENT 

EACH EACH 
Every Consumptive 


Properly Cared for Insures Your Life 
Against Tuberculosis . ° ° 


Every Seal You Buy 


Helps to Provide Hospitals, Sanatoria, 
Dispensaries, and Visiting Nurses for 
the Care and Cure of ee 
in your community . 


BUY RED CROSS SEALS 
PROTECT YOUR OWN HEALTH 


—< 


If you cannot buy RED CROSS SEALS in your town, write to 
RED CROSS SEAL HEADQUARTERS, 715 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 




















We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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Additions to the 


Italian Lanes 
and wo 


By RUSSEL W. LEARY 









Everyor who travels 
pects to | ll some ¢ 
other go thr Mus ¢ 
of olive tree s swe 
plains. Mr. Ss g 
with the rest he Ss 
served Ss me what differen 
from the others. With a st 


that shows spot itanei ty and de 
insig ght, he writes enthusiasti 

of the towns and the peopl 
the loeilandle and the mountains 
If you contemplat gol 
Italy, you will want this book. 
If you would like to go but are 
unable to do so, yu wil 

it anyway. Iustre 
net; postage 10c. 





Vistas in Sicily 
By ARTHUR STANLEY 
RIGGS, F. R. G. §. 






Do you know Sicily?—not as 
a brigand-infested y 
as it re ally is; a sparkling is 
steeped in the blue of the Med 
terranean; a storehouse of maz 
velous beauty and _ picturesque 
ness—towns on the very tips of 
inaccessible crags; Greek ter 


ples that are great honeycom!:s 
of myth an ry; j 

mountains and 
Mr. Riggs 





ancient Syrac 
and its 
that reach 
Christian Era 
net; postage 





Picture Towns of 


Europe 
By ALBERT B. asesene vam 


Mr. Osborne us 
through — the loze r more 
romantic spots of Europe it 
have defied the progress of 

vilization, retaining t ig 
the centuries their quaint med 
eval aspect hot 1 ir itecture 
and customs Carcass ‘ Ro 
thenburg, Clovell Bruges, 
Hildesheim, Ronda, é Mr 
Osborne depicts ther 1 
rare facility in conveying to tt 


reader their ag 

To read this bos 

“the road to vester 
trated. $2.00 net 


Your book 





were - 


NION 








Blue Books of Travel | 





DIRECTORY _ 





STRANGE AND EXCITING ADVENTURES 


A White annie in East nivice 


Ey JCHN BOYES 





A NEW AND BETTER WAY OF KEEPING FIT 
A Rational _ of Home Exercise 


By PERCIVAL G. MASTERS 
Mr Ma rs has ay ched t! 


OUT OF DOORS IN SOUTHERN SPAIN 
Along Spain’s River of Romance 


By PAUL GWYNNE 





AN INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT BOOK OF THE STAGE 
Theatrical and Musical Memoirs 


By RUDOLPH ARONSON 


BRIDE.N ss 


PUBLISHERS 


All advertisements are indexed 
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If you like this Magazine, here are three bargain 
ways to get it. Take your choice. But do 
it now. The three ways may not be 
offered again. They are offered 


now at the suggestion of readers 
who do like the Magazine. 








One year and one 
copy of “The Amer- 
ican Government” 


for $ | 50. Nearly 


every article about politics 
published in this magazine 
is meant to show how you 
can help to improve our 
government. You cannot 
help much or even under- 
stand what this magazine is 
trying to do unless you know 
what the government is. 
“The 
ment” is a book by Frederic 
J. Haskin, which tells what 
the government is. It has 


been approved by Wash- 


ington officials as a correct 


American Govern- 


explanation of how our gov- 
ernment works. It will be 
sent free with a year's 
subscription to Pearson's 
Magazine at $1.50 per year, 








Two years, suggested | One year and all the 
by a reader who. back numbers con- 
wants other people | 


to read it, for $2.00. 


Cleveland, 0., 
June 7, 1912. 


As a well wisher of Pear- 
son's permit me to offer a 
suggestion. It may not ap- 
peal to you, but I’m looking 
at it from the buyer's side. 

Usually, along about No- 
vember, the magazines offer a 
reduced rate for subscription 
renewals in adoance of the 
rush season. Last year Every- 
bodys offered two years for 
$2.00. The explanation was 
that the difference was made 
up to the magazine by the 
saving in clerical expense. 

Why not make that offer in 
mid-summer ? ost any 
magazine reader would take 
$2.00 from his vacation fund 
and consider it money well 
spent. And the fellow who 
subscribes to fifteen or twenty 
magazines would jump at the 
chance to divide the burden 
that otherwise would come in 
a lump during the first-of- 
the-year-clubbing season. 


With best wishes, R.G.C. 


That’s a good suggestion. 
Here’s the chance. If you 
want Pearson's Magazine, 





taining Socialism 


| articles for $1.50. 


The articles on Socialism by 
Allan L. Benson have been 
running in this magazine since 
April. They will be com- 
pleted in November. Eugene 
V. Debs and Victor Berger 
have said that they are the 
best explanation of Socialism 
that has been printed. These 
articles show simply and 
comprehensively what intel- 
ligent Socialists think that 
Socialism would do for this 
country. There is one in 
this issue. It begins on page 
50. Look at it. A copy 


| of every back issue of the 


| here’s a chance to get it for | 
the regular subscription price. | two years for $2.00. 


| 


magazine or a pamphlet con- 
taining the articles on Social- 
ism will be sent with a year's 
subscription (beginning now) 
at the regular subscription 


| rate, $1.50 a year. 








There you are. 


Take your choice. 


But do it now. 


Here are three 


bargain ways to get this magazine that may not be offered again. 


THE PEARSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 426E. 24th St., New York 





We guaraniee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND § TREAM 
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Subscription Bargains for 1912-13 


@ For the convenience of our readers whose subscrip- 
tions on any magazine have expired or are about to 
expire, we have arranged this page. 

@. By following directions you can make your own selec- 
tion and fix the proper remittance price. DIRECTIONS: 
From the list below select your magazines, add their 
class numbers and multiply by five—the result is the cost 
















in dollars and cents. . 
For instance—Class number: FIELD AND STREAM 23 
- - EVERYBODY’S 23 
” » COSMOPOLITAN 23 Cost 





“69 x 5 =$3.45 


Illustrated Outdoor World Our Price 


THE GREAT OUTDOOR TRIO Outing $585 
Field and Stream a 


CANADIAN POSTAGE 50 CENTS EXTRA ON EACH MAGAZINE; FOREIGN, $1.00 




























































































Class Class Class Class 
Publication No. Publication No. Publication No. Publication No. Publication 
25 Adventure 23 Delineator 17 Judge’s Quarterly 23 National Magazine 55 Scientific American 
35 Advertising & Selling 12 Designer 17 Kennel Review 17 National Sportsman 60 Scribner's 
27 Ainslee’s 23 Etude (for all Music 70 Keramic Studio 32 New England 24 Short Stories 
17. American Boy Lovers) 70 Le Bon Ton Magazine _ 45 Smart Set 
55 American Homes 23 Everybody's 65 Le Costume Royale § 70 North American 27 Smith's Magazine 
and Gardens 23 FIELD AND STREAM 95 Leslie's Weekly Review 30 Strand Magazine 
23 American Magaz ne 47 Forest and Stream 90 Life 16 Orange Judd Farmer 50 Suburban Life 
24 American Pho- 35 Fra Magazine 35 Lippincott's 24 Outdoor Life 23 Sunset 
tography 23 Garden 60 Literary Digest 23 Outer’s Book 40 System 
30 Argosy 36 Gardening (new) 17 Little Folks (new) 50 Outing 23 Technical Werld 
77 Atlantic Monthly 35 Golf 9 McCall's 60 Outlook 65 Theatre 
47 Automobile 23 Good Housekeeping 23 McClure’s 22 Out West 85 Town and Country 
25 Baseball Magazine 27 Green Bock Album 23 tropolit 25 Overland Monthly (new) 
17 Black Cat 20 Harper's Bazaar 17 Modern Priscilla 20 Pearson's Magazine 120 Town Topics 
27 Blue Book 70 Harper's Magazine 60 Motor 24 Photo Era (new ) 
7 Bookman 70 Harper's Weekly 60 Motor Age 23 Physical Culture 50 Travel 
17 Boy's Life Magazine 15 Health Culture 35 Motor Boat 17 Pictorial Review 16 Uncle Remus 
7 Boy's Magazine 50 House Beautiful 17 Motor Boating 60 Popular Magazine 22 Violinist 
23 Business 50 House and Garden 18 Motor Cycle (illus. ) 23 Power Boating 70 Vogue 
80 Century 20 Housekeeper 17 Motor Field | 18 Practical Engineer 25 Woman's Home 
23 Christian Herald 20 Hunter, Trader and 17 Motor Megazine 40 Prters’ Ink Companicn 
110 Collier's Weekly rapper 17 Motor Print 90 Puck : 37, World's Work 
23 Cosmopolitan 40 Illustrated Out Joor 30 Munsey’s Magazine § 30 Railroad Man's 35 Yachting 
70 Country Life in orld 35 Musical Age preiee 23 Young's Magazine 
America 50 Independent 17 Musical Observer 23 Red Book ' 40 Youth's Companion 
53 Craftsman 95 Judge 23 Musician 35 Review of Reviews 
50 Current Literature 17 Judge's Library 45 National Geographic | 60 Rudder 














USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR ORDER 
FIELD AND STREAM BIO 9 00.05:080 os Cece erscesseccecsseses ces 
456 FOURTH AVE, NEW YORK CITY. 



















Bnclesed Find $00. o0ssc0e- ove 






the magazines indicated. Begin with ......-. ....--:000 ceeceeeseueceeee 








BH See Special List of Clubs on Opposite page “G% 



















All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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To help you make your selection we 
have arranged on this page some of the 
choice Subscription Bargains of year. 








REG. PRICE REG. PRICE REG. PRICE 
POCCIRIS'S. ookikesiscee Field and Stream 1.50 American 1.50 
or Delineator ...... 1.50 | Our Price Delineator ..... 1.50 


Everybody's ........ Our Price Everybody’s ........ Field and Stream 1.50 $ a 
or . $ 30 or t $3.45 
American ...... 1.50 2: McClure’s .......1.50 | 








ne . £.50 
Field and Stream 1.50 
— 4.50 Review of Reviews 
3.00) 3.00 | Our Price 
Cosmopolitan ...1.50) Woman’s Home Com. $ 
Field and Stream 1.50] Woman’s Home Com. | Our Price 1.50 4: 15S 


3 00 | Our Price Field and Stream 1.50 { 


ey ee g ¥4.95 


Field and Stream 1.50 
Review of Reviews | 1.50 "3 55 f 


6.00 














> “a . Good Housekeeping 
Everybody’s ....1.50 1.50 ie 
yee ’ . a Our Price 
: Cosmopolitan -++1.50 | Our Price Woman’s Home Com. e 
6.00 McCiure’s ....... 1.50 | 1.50 $3.45 
Field and Stream 1.50 | "3 AS Field and Stream 1.50 
Everybody’s ........ 50 | — 
or O Pri 4.5 4.50 | 
. ° ur ric 
McClure’s ...... 1.50 “ 
World's Work. ..3.00> $4.15 Boy's Life Magazine | our Price Illustrated Outdoor | our Price 
Field and Stream 1.50 1.00 | World ........2.80 
——- Field and Stream 1.50 $9. .00 Field and Stream 1.50 $3.15 
6.00 “| ‘ sau 
2.50 4.00 
Outer’s Book... 1.50] Cosmopolitan ...1.50 Hunter - Trader and 
Outdoor Life....1.50] Our Price Good eee Our Price Trapper .......1.00| our Price 





National Sportsman 50 | Field and Stream 1.50 


1.00 ; $4: 35 American .......1.! 50 > *4 .60 Illustrated Outdoor *4.15 


Field and stream 1. =| Field and Stream rt | World ........2.50 





5.50 6.00 








FIELD AND STREAM 


none” ar Price. Price to You 


With Cosmopolitan or Good Housekeeping.......... 3.00 $2.30 
With Delineator or Harper’s Bazar...................- 3.00 2.30 
With American Magazine or McClure’s............... 3.00 2.30 
Wath Everybody's of MeChaie'@. .6cc ccc ccc cecssecicdics 3.00 2.30 
With Metropolitan or Physical Culture............... 3.00 2.30 
Wen Delete oC Titec. cn. ssscsieissées.cencdews 3.00 2.30 








Oners'to FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


456 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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2 Vols. Breezy 4 Vols. Travel and 2 Vols. Golf and 
Outdoo xr Stories Description Tennis 


The Buying Power of $3.00 


IS $34.50 IF YOU ACT NOW 


The twenty-three volumes around these pages, valued at $1.50 each, tell, briefly 
and accurately, the story of OUTING during the period of one year. 
It’s the one out-door magazine of America for you. 
Expertness is the keynote for 1912-13. 


Walter Camp on Athletics. 
Harold H. Hilton on Golf. 
Raymond D. Little on Tennis. 
Claude Grahame -W hite and 
' Augustus Post on Aviation. | 
2 Vols. Fishing Samuel G. Camp on Fishing § Veda Cette 
ee Belmore Browne and Fiction 
Paul J. Rainey on Big Game Shooting. 
Horace Kephart and 
Dillon Wallace on Wilderness Living. 
Edward C. Crossman, Charles Askins and 
Edward Cave on Rifles and Shotguns. 
These names are indicative of the real expertness in 
OUTING for next year. 
It’sthe logical magazine for every out-door man and woman. 


All newsstands 25 cents, $3.00 a year; 
In clubs with other magazines, $2.50. 


2 Vols. Shooting, Won't you include OUTING when making up your list? 2 Vols. Athletics 


Rifles, Ete. 
For prices on all magazines address 


OUTING PUBLISHING eon MEANY 
OUTING MAGAZINE yacntins, OUFHVG HANDBOOKS 
045445 WEST torn STNEW YoRK 122 $. MICHIGAN AVE CHICAGO 


# 5 “4 
: 

; 

4 


1 Vol. Dogs 1 Vol. Motoring 3 Vols. Country 1 Vol. Aviation 1 Vol. “— : 
and Motorboating Home Sccrets Living } 


Soconeeenananegenececenenecnergeerveeonetenieen 








ne 








All advertisements are indexed—Sce page 2A 
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~ THE VERY BEST 


THE ORIGINAL ISSUES OF THESE 


(rand Christmas Double Numbers 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS of 1912 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 











SIMULTANEOUSLY IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA, 


ON OR ABOUT 






































THE 25th OF 
it ae. “y NOVEMBER 
THE IE  ccucvcccccecsccvcvcoececsscoes Retail Price, $0,50 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS...............0::::c0ccce “ “ 50 
Teen ee bcilscdicaih nod cobnimpaiiaesaaevie . as aS 
as as sor sans awukekbiseareeieate . ° 50 
LE ntinicslstemata aan " ° 50 
GENTLEWOMAN ............00.00..00c00cc0ee : Ce ere ' “ 50 
ssc La levi co sdb ssentsnvesioensteetetgacessesus . . 50 
BYSTANDER... alee “ ° 50 
ART ANNUAL, The Cisteniaih Number of The Art winded . ‘ 75 
a ee es.) 
i cil ainnisinatidwnneinandaw ates “ " A5 
ee, Pe EE Ue ..., , is coscovcsccoeseescsveveesesecsrscees Paper 50c.,, Cloth $1.00 
THESE CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


ARE 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD 


They shvuuld be ordered without delay, ‘as theylwiil{be ready early and there 
willbe NO SECOND EDITION. 


ORDER NOW 


Of all Newsdealers or 


7 anon eno een Leche COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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The 
Angler's and 
Sportsman's Gulde for Wie 


(The only Resort and Guide Lnrectory in 
America—Formerly the Angler’s Guide) 






Completely revised with the following new features 


“WHERE TO GO DIRECTORY,” containing the best hunting, camping 
and fishing places in America, giving railroads, steamships, hotels, camps, 
guides and best accommodations. 

SPECIAL ARTICLES. Dry Fly Fishing, by E. M. Gill. Tournament 
Casting, by Kk. Johnston Held. Surf Casting, by E. B. Rice, Jersey Coast lish- 
ing, by F. B. Alexander. Pacific Coast Fishing, by Charles I’rederick [lolder. 
Mounting and Skinning fish, Fishing knots, colored plates showing most ef- 
fective flies, together with a complete record and photographs of the winners 
in Field and Stream’s Record Game Fish Contest, giving weight, size, 
place and tackle used in taking the Record Fish caught during 1911. 


You absolutely can’t get along without it. In 
the three years we have been publishing this book 
we have been collecting little tips on the various 
phases of fishing from expert anglers every- 
where and the 1912 edition, rewritten and im- 
proved from cover to cover and handsomely 
bound in cloth, is the most complete and authori- 
tative book of the kind published. The Fish and 
Game Laws for 1912, included in the “Guide,” are 
alone worth the price of the book. But the book 
will also tell you When—the best season—Where 
—giving many virgin waters,——and How—telling 
the best methods of angling used by the most suc- 
cessful fishermen everywhere. Read the partial 
list of contents given above. 
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== SPECIAL OFFER 


Angler’s and Sportsman’s Guide, BOTH FOR 
Regular Price, $1.00 

Including A Year’s Subscriptien to Field and Stream, $2.00 
LATEST FISH ond Regular Price, $1.50 


GAME LAWS of 
U. S. end CANADA 


ppaisanes: ay 710 Field and Stream Publishing Co. 


1ELD AND STREA BLISHING CO, 
456 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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OUTDOORS IN WINTER 


Receives liberal atten- 
tion in this series of prac- 
tical books. Some of the 
subjects now ready are : 


‘A ineiiews $s Greatest : 


Jewelry Values. 
Saving You 40 to 50 Per Cent 
You can now buy jewelry from Maiden Lane 
New York, jewelry headquarters of America 
After 50 years as wholesalers of the 
celebrated Myers jewelry we are 
now dealing direct with the con- 
sumer at a saving to you of from 40 
to’ 50 per cent. Try our profit 
sharing plan by ordering 
one these specials 
today. : 

cz 





r 
. 
ul 


OUTDOOR PHOTO. 
GRAPHY — Julian A. 
Dimock. A common- 
sense guide designed es- 
pecially for beginners. 


PACKING AND POR- 
THE NEW TEXT- TAGING—Dillon Wal- 
ar eae ns lace. ( ‘overs whole range 
PLAY. of wilderness transpor- 
tation and equipment. 


Includes snowshoes and toboggan. 


TRACKS AND TRACKING— Josef Brunner. 
Interpreting foot prints, wild animals and 
birds. Many illustrations. 


WING AND TRAP SHOOTING—Charles 
Askins. Only modern manual in existence 
dealing with shotgun shooting. 








a 
= All articles 
shown here are 
solid gold, taken from 
our 1913 Catalog. We guar- 
antec satisfaction. We pay all 
charges. Illustrations are exact size 






































C22 Sold 





Gold Sigoe 


Scarf Pin woth kmatial $0.75 
3 Sehd Gold Ta ¢ 













24 Sebd Gold Bar 
Solad a) Re wth Pendant. 
hyets. roque Pear! Drop 
No. 26 Solid Cok Handy Pee so 











Write for your copy of our free 200 page Illus- 
trated Catalog No 113C, full of valuable infor- 
Mation concerning the latest in Jewelry, 
Watches, iene js, at bargain prices 


J. A. Myers Co. 


Purchase from bookstores or direct at 70 a, aaa 











cents a copy. Postage extra, 5 cents. Send Founded 1863 

free Outing Handbook Catalogue. hte Semioy Cotes Moma Sates 
ad ad . Six Maiden Lane 
OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY New York 
OUTING MAGAZINE ing Ct-RHINE HANDBOOKS 
041445 WEST SoTn ST NEW “i” 172 S$. MICHIGAN AVE CHICAGO 














“BREAKING WATER!” 


A beautiful picture for your dining - room, 
office, camp or club. 


This black and white cut is a minia- 
ture of a tour colored reproduction of 
one of Il, A. Driscole’s latest paintings 
of a small mouth black bass. 


Many of our readers have taken ad- 
vantage of the four colored reproduc- 
tion we have been offering of Driscole’s 
brook trout and are familiar with his 
work. He has long been famed for his 
paintings of fish, and we know that this 
particular one cannot fail to please you 


lhe size of this reproduction is 6x 10 
and when framed it is impossible to tell 
it from the original canvas. The edition 
is limited so order at once 


We are making a special offer for the readers 
of FIELD AND STREAM only. We will send 
this picture securely packed for mailing for 25c. 





FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
456 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 

















We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 














° . g° 1 } . i r ° ° : 1 21° = 
@ Advertisements in this aepartment have proven particularly effective in selling aogs and live game, and in 


selling, 


exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes, tents, fishing rods and tackle, sporting properties, cameras, 
binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. You undoubtedly have something you want to dispose 


of by sale, or exchange. Advertise it here. The rate is 5c. a word for straight reading matter, or $5 an inch for display. 





KENNEL, PET STOCK AND LIVEGAME 


CHAMPION 
D 
BISCUIT 


Keeps Dogs Healthy, Vigorous and 
in good Coat. 





Made of Clean Sweet Meat, Cereals 


and Flour 


Crisp, Clean, Appetizing 


“Ask the Man Who Feeds It” 


Send for Booklet D and Free Sample 


ST. PAUL BREAD CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 














FOR EXCHANGE—One registered female Airedale; 
partly trained on coon. Want trained bird dog or gun. 
R. C. Rhea, \ hiteville, Tenn 


FOR SALE—Pointer pups, $5.00. J. Ss. W hitmore, Lees- 
burg, Va. 
FOR SALE—Dogs, setters and pointers, fox, coyote, wolf 
and deer hounds; coon, cat, bear, varmint and rabbit 
hounds. Shipped on trial. Send stamp for illustrated 
catalogue. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 
GAME, BIRDS 
Hungarian Partridges, Quail, Ring-neck Pheasants, 
Wild Turkeys, Capercailzie, Black Game, Wild Ducks, 
Decoys. Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, 
Cranes, Storks, Ornamentaz! Ducks and Geese. 
**Everything in the bird line | 
rroma + Caxary to an O-tric 
I am the oldest established and largest ati dealer 
in land and water birds in America, and have on hand | 
the most extensive stock in the United States. | 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 


Box “F. & S$.” Darien, Conn. 








English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox Hounds 


finest stock in the world, sold under positive guarantee. Our reput 
tion is bac xed by Field & Stream—a lifetime in the business, ar a | 
bund reds of unsolicited testimonials from all parts of America. | 


HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 








HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG? 





Then You Want The 
“Amateur Trainer 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, 
guide in the art of training, handling and the cor- 
recting of faults of hunting dogs. Acknowledged 
by authorities and amateurs alike the most prac- 
tical book on training ever published. The author 
is a trainer of over 20 years’ experience. 

Not a large volume of pastime reading matter, 
but guaranteed to contain the most practical in- 
formation on the subject at any price. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price—paper cover, $1.00, finely 
cloth bound and gold embossed, $1.50. 

Address all orders to 
FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
456 Fourth Ave., New York 
eee 
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FOR SALE—Rabbit, coon, fox, opossum, skunk, deer, 
bear, wolf and bloodhounds, Setters, pointers, pigeons, 
ferrets. List free. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 





10,000 FERRETS FOR SALE—Write for price list and 
catalogue; it’s free. De Kleine Bros., Jamestown, 
Mich., Box 25. 


REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS—Puppies 
and grown dogs. Pups guaranteed man trailers. Max 
J. Kennedy, Fredonia, Kansas. 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


Do you want the gamest? Do you 
want the most beautiful game fowl and 
the best layers? Then send for the 
Cataiogue of Red Cuban Games. It is 
the handsomest catalogue with cuts of 
the finest Game Cocks on Farth 


GEORGE W. MEANS, 
Concord, North Carolina 














4. 








ENGLISH SETTERS, IRISH SETTERS, POINTERS and 
AIREDALE TERRIERS FOR SALE 
We have dogs, bitches and puppies, both trained and 
ntrained. The finest bred dogs in America. Those 
wee like to hunt Quail, Prairie Chicken, Grouse, 
Ducks, Snipe, etc., please write us for handsomely 
printed booklet describing same. 


EEL RIVER FARM KENNELS, Worthington, Ind. 

























































FOR SALE—Foxhounds, beagles, rabbit and 
inds. Thos. C. Miihouse, Kennett Sq.. Pa 
FL YIN + SOUIRRELS make the cutest pets you ever 
s $2.00 a pair. Safe delivery guaranteed. E. F. 
Pope, Colmesneil, Texas. 
WANTED.—Point and setters to train; 
1 ty. Also tv ken dogs for sale. H. H. Smi 
K. Kennel del, Md. 
HIGH CLASS for, coon, rabbit hounds and squir- 
rel dogs. State want J. R. Stephens, Edgemont, Ark. 
WANTED-—LIVE CRANES, HERONS, SWANS, 
GEESE, DUCKS, LOONS, SHORE BIRDS, GAME 
BIRDS, ETC. When you have any virds please 
write, g variety, n ber ice. | ) 
not ers. I am es ind largest 
exclus ler in land z ) 1. Birds 
bought and sold from all parts of tl D. Tilley, 
iralist, Darier n, Ce nnecticut. 
: 1, Llewellin, Irish setter pups and 
trained ¢ nters, spaniels and retrievers, good 
stock, price mable. Enclose stamps for descriptions. 
rhoroughl nnels Atlantic, Lowa. 





HUNGARIAN and 











ack 
t ys etc., for stocking 
Fancy cranes, storks, 
geese ¢ rels, ferrets, etc 
I if 1 and sold Wer 
sen, D . Pheasantry 1 Game Park, 
FOR SALE CHEAP—A undsome lemon and _ white 
English sett er bitch, thoroughly broken on grouse and 
quail; a hi class dog. Geo. P. Gordon, Osceola Mills, 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND. TAXIDERMISTS 


feet made into ink wells, match 


SP OKTSME N Moose, elk and 


Sates, pap 




































































cigar holders and thermometers, sell at sight. 
a full line of these fittings and furnish instruc- 
w tt se Iso taxidermy books giving full 
ns w to mount birds, animals, heads and fish, 
$2.65 he largest manufacturer of GLASS 
1 this ex Send 2c stamp for lists. James 
tt, Box Taunt 
IN\ ESTING FOR PROFIT MAGAZINE. Send 
your name and I will mail you this magazine abso- 
itels ola Before you invest a dollar anywhere—get 
this magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man who 
intends to invest $5.00 or more per month. Tells you 
he to judge different classes of investments, the Real 
EF ng Power of your money. This magazine six 
months free if you write to-day. H. Sarber, Pub 
isher, 449, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
FOR SALE—Elegant set, 6 vols. Natural History, new, 
ever used. Cost me $25, need money and will take half 
price ireat bargain. Write me to-day. R. Cole, Shu- 
kert Bldg., a, Neb. 
SPORTSMEN! HUNTERS! You should pick your taxi- 
dermist as carefully as you do your hunting grounds 
My high grade taxidermy work is well known all over 
North Am a; send me your heads and other specimens 
tc mount, no duty to pay, and you get satisfaction. Write 
m ny way Edwin Dixon, Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist, 
U nville, Ontario. 
FOR SALE, good buff: aA coat. C. C. Draper, 784 
©. Washingtor Los Angeles, Cal 
FOX AND HOUND Monthly magazine about Fox, 
Wolf, Coon and Rabbit Hounds. Has live beagle _~ 
pet bull departments; also trapping. $1.00 a year; sampl 
copy FREE. Address Fox and Hound, Desk FS, De. 
eatur, Il 
BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS—Hundreds of dollars 
heen made by successful writers. E PAY 50 
per cent of profits if successful. Send us your original 
Poems, Songs or Melodies to-day, or write for Free Par 
ticulars Dugdale Co., Dept. 72. Washington, D. (¢ 
ANYONE CAN TAN THEIR OWN SKINS AND FURS 
With my formulas and up-to-date methods you ca: 
do this interesting d profitable work without experi 
ment or risk. I guarantee you success from your first 
attempt No other formulas or methods compare with 
mine for rtaintv of finish and results. Price $3.00 post 
E DWIN DIXON, Expert Taxidermist, Main Street, 





U Inionville, Ont. 


skunk 






par- 































HIGH-GRADE SHOTGU N FOR SALE Great 
$80 Sauer double-barrel gun, shot only twice, on my) 
ands, and will make extra good price for quick sal 
Here’s a chance for someone to get a crackerjack gu 
brand new, right at the opening of the seasor im 
Calder, Ro yom 810, 456 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
LEARN TAXIDERMY BY MAIL—Mount your fine 
birds, ein and heads. Do your own tanning. Our 
school will teach you « n your hor 





guaranteed. Low cost. ur FREE T. 
W. SCHOOL 




















DERMY BOOK, and OF 

rANIDERMY, Elwood Neb. 

BROTHER —_ lentally t will cure 
tebacco hab nd y nd parti 

C. K. Stokes, ‘Mol iwh 

FINE FIELD Gl ASSES, used only Like new. 
Genuine “Colemont French.” l cases. Cost 

$14.00. Will take $8.00, R. dg., Omaha, 

Nel 

WE HAVE ON HAND the original paintings used for 
the handsome cover designs appearing each month on 

FIELD AND STREAM. These are handsome oil paint 

ings, about 21” x 30” in size, and will make cracker-jack 

decorations for your den or dining room. All the let 

tering has been put on in water-color, so that it may b 

readily removed without injuring the painting. Write or 
all for further information, prices, et« Field and 


Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
MATERIALS for 


456 
TOOLS, 


streani 


GLASS EYES, 





taxidermists 


Biggest and best stock in America, lowest prices. Get 
ir catalogue . FREE. Write f ne day. N. W 
SCHOOL OI \XIDE RMY, No. 72, Omaha, Neb. 





Tuly and 


April, May, J ine, 





WANTED—C Copies of t 









































August, 1911, issues of q IELPD AND STREAM Copies of 
the current or subsequent issues of FIELD AND STREAM 
will be sent, postpaid, to any one sending us one or 
more of the issues mentioned ove Field and Strean 
Pub. Co., 456 Fourth Ave., N City 
FOR SALE—Large 12-point mounted elk head, two 

extra large and finely d white tail deer heads, a 
few larger sets of moose, elk and deer horns; all at 
reduced prices, duty free Write me. Edwin Dixon, 
Expert Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario 
INDIAN SOCKS—Fxtra ivy an 

Puget Sound Indians; yarn nd 

; everlasting wear: . a pair pe 

dall, 912 Commerce, Tacoma. Wash 
FOR SALE—Two extra la and 

bull moose heads, spread of hort 
20 and 18 points, extra heavy, well h > 
of the biggest possible class; perfect in every way Will 
ship prepaid by express on approval, : inywhere 
Write me. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s Leading Taxidermist 
Unionville, Ontario. 

BIG GAME IN INDIA—Experienced hunter, traveller, 

desires to conduct gentleman or party to | a, big 
game shooting or touring. uaranteed, excellent 
references, well educated, u fluently. Terms 
moderate. Apply ire, Canal Zone 





Panzma 


INVEST in 6% C 


nrat 





$100. $500 and $1,000 denomination. 
bankers. Send for particulars. L. N. R 
ipal and Corporation Bonds, 214-218 
Seattle, Washington 
WANTED—One Smit! ind Wess« 
Russian, 6 or 6 inch barrel. ust 
conditior Address R. K ilentine Rockaway, 





i: Box ee, 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 








«& ) 


CASTLE DOME 
#CUT PLUGY 


wm (80 


Made from old Va. Sun-Cured To- 
bacco. No artificial flavors, but just |* 
the good old aromatic ‘‘obacco that eee 5 Cae 
nleases,free from bite a nut-like taste ere 
All quality, nothing fancy. Sent 
prepaid 85c. pound. Sample 10c. 


omy Jaspet L. Rowe, Richmond, Va. 























Contents for a, 1912 


COVER DESIGN . : ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ Chas. De Feo 
“BRINGING IN THE TROPHY,” Jos. Knowles. 3 ; ‘ Frontispiece ; ‘ . 812 
THAT MOOSE . ; E F ‘ ; . Jos. T. Shaw . - . si 


Some hair-raising escapades in the Nova Scotia Moose Country. 
EDITORIAL, Game Legislation for 1912 ‘ ‘ Warren H. Miller. . 821 
THE SALMON OF MONTEREY ; ; , Chas. Frederick Holder. 823 


Catching the Pacific Salmon in the deep sea. 


WINTER WOODCOCK SHOOTING . ‘ . Andrews Wilkinson . . 832 


Hunting the Louisiana flight birds. 


Robert H. Davis THE USE OF WILD GEESE FOR DECOY 
PURPOSES . ‘ . ‘ R. P. Getty . ‘ . 834 
The breeding and care of the Canada goose in captivity. 

THE RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE . ° Zane Grey ‘ ‘ . 839 
Chapter XIV. West Wind. 

COMMON SENSE IN CAMERAS . ; . Douglas Wetmore Clinch . 844 
A practical article on the section of cameras and lenses tor big game photography. 

THE DOGONALITIES OF MANDY B. . : Henry Wellington Wack . 8&2 
A Southern quail dog yarn of real spo'tin’ flavah. 

DUCK TALK , : ‘ : ; ° : Walter E. Sawyer . . 858 
A talk on ducks and their point of view—with a footnote on a certain flock of broadbills. 

PRACTICAL GAME PROTECTION . ; : Ottomar H. Van Norden . 863 
II. The protectors’ fleet of Long Island. 

RIFLE CLUBS AND SOME RIFLE STUNTS . Edward C. Crossman . 868 
Part a Organizing a N. R. A. Club. 

THE TWENTY-EIGHT GAUGE ELF . ; ’ Chas. D. Askins, Jr. . . 873 
The Capacities and limitations of the least bore. 

PORPOISE ON TARPON TACKLE . ; : Robert H. Davis , . 878 
Taken for the first time on rod and line in Atlantic waters—a new big game fishing sport. 

PRIZE FISHING CONTEST STORIES FOR 1912 The Winners. . . 887 
Brook Trout—The first of this year's crop of yarns. 

AMERICAN FORESTRY . ; ; : ; Warren H. Miller. . 892 
Chapter X. The Maples. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S WORLD . . ; ‘ . ; ° ° . 898 
Large Mouth vs. Small Mouth Black Bass—A Pacific enereeer The Water-soaked Diar ry of 


Ve 4 a Dry Old Trout—Unkel David's Letter —Shotguns and Rifles Game Protectior Fores try. 
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Chas. D. Askins, Jr. An All Star Cast of writers and artists for next year. 
DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU? . . . : ; é ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ . 914 
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A campers pail—by A. E. Swoyer. 
THE PRIZE FISHING CONTEST ’ . : , ; . ‘ . 920 
SUBSCRIPTION: In the United States of America, Cuba and Owners holding more than 1% of total amount of stock: R. E, 


American possessions, $1.50 a year; in Canada $2.00; and all other | Warner, g80 Seventh Avenue, New York City; B. M. Burkhard, 
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The Christmas 
Gift 


Sportsmen 


Friends 
Hard Luck 


a Series 
OF 
Sportsmen's Pictures 


By FRANK STICK 
AND 


“UNEXPECTED” EDWARD V. BREWER “HARD LUCK” 





¢ This series represents the successful endeavor of years to carry out an idea. They are 
di ferent from all other sportsmen’ s pictures, which have i inv variably typified success, while 
here the hard luck side of field sports 1s given prominence. 

g For lovers of good guns, good dogs and good shooting. Exactly suited for the walls of 
your office, den or camp. True in coloring. Considered as a present, whether for your- 
self or a friend, nothing can be more appropriate, or more likely to be welcomed, than a 
set of these pictures. 

¢ The prints we are offering you are the exact color reproductions of the original paintings 
in oil, on heavy plate paper, pebbled and ready for framing, size 15 x 22% inches. 

¢ The first edition of these pictures was limited to a small number, and as we have only a 
few left we would suggest your placing your order at once, as we cannot guarantee how 
long they will last. 


PRICE: 
Each picture without the magazine . - - $ .50 
Any one with year’s subscription to Field and — « 1.75 
Any two with magazine - - - - - - - 2.00 
Any three with magazine - - - - - - - 2.25 
Entire series with magazine - - - - - - - 2.50 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
456 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Copyright, 1912, The Bauer Chemical Co., New York 


Sanatogen brings new strength to 


those who have fallen by the 


ITH nervous vitality broken down—digestion and assimilation im- 
paired—men and women—their grip on life and success broken— 
fall by the wayside—victims of the stress and toil of our modern life. 

But every day, under just such conditions— more and more men and women are 
learning to appreciate the splendid help proffered by Sanatogen. 

When your nerves fly signals of distress—telling plainly thatsthey need help— 
nothing is more welcome than Sanatogen — marvelous revitalizer of nerve health. 
Nerves have their own peculiar hunger—a hunger that must be always satisfied if 
you are to continue in health. When illness, worry or work drain the nerves, they 
become exhausted and starved—they must be fed to restore their health. 


The answer to nerve hunger is a food answer— Sanatogen. Its nerve foods— 
glycerophosphate and purest albumen—are eagerly taken into the nerve cells, there 
to revitalize and endue the nerves with energetic health. 

When you remember that 16,000 physicians have endorsed Sanatogen — in 
writing—that a multitude of noted men and women have found their nerve-health 
answer in its use—you will probably decide it is your answer. 


This Remarkable Book FREE 
We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. Investigate our claims first if you like, 
and we are only too glad to have you do so. Ask your doctor about it. and inan case write at 
once for our book ‘Nerve Health Regaiced’’. written in an absorbingly interesting style, 
beautifully illustrated and containing facts and information of vital interest to you This book 
also contains evidence of the value of Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not obtainable from him, sent upon receipt of price 


wayside 


Navy, writes : 
trial of Sanatogen, 
merit as a food an 
neficial effects are beyond 


Charles D. Sigsbee, 
Rear Admira!, U. 8. N 
eae 














tillman, 


chemist of 


Harri-on Fisher, 
the n artist, writes : 
gen from the first 
1 it a wonderful 
mending it to my 





tonic. I am recor 
overworked friends 


George Ade, 

the humorist, writes 
“I have given Sanatogen a trial, and I 
am convinced of its merits." 


John Burroughs, 
the distinguished naturalist and author, 
writes 


Tam sure I have been greatly benefited 
by Sanatogen. My sleep is fifty per cent. 
better than it was one year ago, and my 
mind and rength are much improved.” 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 25-A Irving Place, New York 
ON ECE ANN MEISE 





All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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TO THE SPORTSMEN OF AMERICA 


FOR THE STREAM THAT SHALL NOT BE POLLUTED 
FOR THE FORESTS THAT SHALL NOT BE DESTROYED 
FOR THE LAND THAT SHALL NOT BECOME GAMELESS 


LET US ALL WORK TOGETHER IN THE YEARS THAT SHALL BE 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS, 1912! 

















BRINGING HOME THE SPOILS 
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“ BILIN’ THE KITTLE” 


THAT MOOSE 


A FEW HAIR-RAISING DIVERSIONS IN BLUE-NOSE LAND 


BY JOS. F. SHAW 


HARLIE cut two saplings, leaving Charlie had selected the tent ground 

on each a limb to make a fork at one with some care, and at the same time 

end and sharpening the other. These with a bit of nonchalance. Lou, the 

he stuck upright in the ground about eight moose-caller—the general field marshal— 

feet apart and across the forks placed a_ had insisted that it be among the timber 

straight pole. and below the edge of the ridge. So, 

The flap of the lean-to was thrown over when Charlie discovered a level space 

the pole, and when it was all pegged under a giant pine, with a five-foot, flat- 

down, “fore and aft” and on the sides, faced rock in front, he announced decis- 
our “home” was ready. ively: “Here we are.” 
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Somebody, chancing to gaze aloft called 
Charlie’s attention to the withered form 
of a dead trunk still held in the embrace 
of the pine and poised menacingly just 
over the sloping white roof of canvas. 

Charlie laughed. “Guess if that last 
storm didn’t blow her down, we'll take a 
chance.” 

Did you ever, on a calm day in the 
quiet, breathless stillness of the forest, 
hear the sudden crash of a falling tree 
and wonder why it should have held 
through tempest and squall to come hurt- 
ling down when there seemed not a breath 
to stir it? 

Luckily we thought not overmuch of 
this possibility, else our slumbers must 
have been disturbed. 

We were camped on the edge of “Pop- 
lar Brook Bog’—*‘Popple,” in the vernac- 
ular. Off to our left was the silent for- 
est. A hundred yards back of the tent 
the brook purled caressingly as it tumbled 
joyously into the arms of the little lake. 

The night was calm, with good prom- 
ise of a “calling’’ morning. 

‘“Hoot—hoot—ta—hoot. Quah-h,” ech- 
oed through the dusky aisles of the wood 
as we blinked at the dropping embers. 

In the chilly dawn we rolled stiffly from 
our blankets and rubbed the sleep from 
our heavy eyes, while Lou gave parting 
instructions to Charlie as to when he 
might “start get breakfast.” 

Following close behind, in Indian fash- 
ion, a few steps brought us to the top of 
the little ridge, which was fairly well 
covered and commanded a limited view. 
Rolling, boulder-strewn, bog-dotted coun- 
try was this, with small growth filling in 
on all The outlook did not seem 
inviting and the cover looked too close 


sides. 


for good shooting. 

At Lou’s second call our strained ears 
caught the faintest of answering “huhs,” 
and here is where comes in Lou’s art or 
necromancy. He puts himself—as all 
good hunters should—in the place of the 
beast and works out the mental processes 
governing his movements on the assump- 
tion that he has not been frightened by 
scent or sound and has heard a call which 





invites his closer attention. 


Louis is as sensitive as an animal to 


the direction of the lightest air stirring, 
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and his first instinctive thought is directed 
towards the probable course the “critter” 
will take to bring him down wind and in 
a position to satisfy himself as to the 
originator of the call. 

Lou cannot call up a moose to eat “off” 
your hand, but his wonderful knowledge 
of animals in the woods and their be- 
havior under given conditions goes far to 
make up for this deficiency. 

The deliberate Halden and I were hunt- 
ing with Lou that morning, and I am ab- 
solutely sure that neither of us had the 
remotest conception of the whereabouts of 


that moose. However, after a few min- 


utes of desperate running and scrambling, 
‘ 


dodging blindly here and there, doubling 
breathlessly on the agile heels of friend 
Lou, the Deliberate raised his rifle slowly, 
took heart-breakingly long and careful 
aim and brought crashing down his first 
mcose. 

Charlie welcomed our return to camp 
with steaming coffee and generous, brown- 
sided flapjacks. Afterward he _ helped 
Halden dress his game for toting, while 
Lou and I set out on a long prospecting 
trip. 

As we were returning to camp at early 
dusk, after a day of many perversities, 
we came through a rather dense growth 
of young spruce and poplar that covered 
very rocky ground. It was getting along 
toward dark and we were taking cross- 
cuts to make time, the unerring Lou fol- 
lowing the general direction with the in- 
stinct of a hound. 

Lou was slightly in advance and was 
traveling rapidly, with the tireless stride 
of the woodsman, when we struck into 
this cover. Suddenly he stopped short 
with a warning “Whist!” Stepping to 
his side as noiselessly as might be, to- 
gether we peered around a huge rock into 
a declivity on the other side where a dark 
hole between the and_ freshly 
heaped-up earth gave evidence that Mr. 
Bruin was taking steps to move into win- 


boulders 


ter quarters. 

“P’raps he t’ere now,” whispered Lou, 
and we stood at ready with the safety 
slipped on the rifle. 


Lou picked up a stone and sent it 
crashing squarely into the den. <A deep, 


rumbling growl and a rustling, scratching 


or 
5.65 
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GERARD CATCHES A FEW 


sound was the immediate answer. Lou 
hopped around in excitement. 

“Get ready shoot when he rush,” was 
his unnecessary caution as he hurled 
another stone after the first. Again came 
the growl, but it seemed more muffled 
than the first, as though his Bearship had 
moved farther in. Notwithstanding, it 
made one look around and estimate the 
distance to the lower branches of a near- 
by, stalwart-looking birch. 

“Got get him out,” grunted Lou, peer- 
ing about him intently. Presently he 
espied what he wanted, a long, dry branch, 
fairly straight. Lopping off the smaller 
branches, Lou grasped it firmly and took 
a cursory glance at his immediate sur- 
roundings, his eye taking in the self-same 
birch with its inviting lower branches al- 
ready noted. He glanced back quizzi- 
cally, apparently felt reassured, and ad- 
vanced cautiously to the opening. 

Poising a moment, with the end of the 
dry branch in the hole, he suddenly shot 
it in and beat a hasty retreat to the rear. 

More rumblings and growling from the 
interior—but nothing emerged. 


The fading light brought out the tree- 
tops overhead, but down there it was get- 
ting mighty dusky—and there was wood 
to be cut, water to be brought in from 
the spring and innumerable things that 
should be done around camp before night- 
fall. 

Lou came back a step or two and pon- 
dered. He took a huge bite from his 
ready plug and scratched his head. 

A sudden scratching and sound of 
stones pushed aside made him leap quickly 
to one side, and we flashed a shot at a 
brown head which poked out and was as 
suddenly withdrawn. Lou glanced up at 
the sky and ruminated some more. 

Stepping to the birch, he drew his knife 
smartly down the trunk and peeled off a 
good-sized piece of bark, to which he 
added several more, rolling them all to- 
gether securely 

“You gimme gun, tak’ t’'is an’ shove it 
in t’e hole,” suggested Lou. 

“Haven't any matches. Besides, I never 
could get a fire going,” TI answered with- 
out hesitation. 

Lou grinned. Stepping with great cau- 
tion, he got directly over the entrance, 
struck a match and threw the sputtering 
torch well within the hole, where it burned 
itself out without arousing any demon- 
strations from within. 

“Huh,” commented Lou. “Gettin’ purty 
dark down here.” 

He started to walk about over the top 
of the den, stepped into a hole and 
promptly disappeared half out of sight, 
while the yell he let out made one think 
that the bear had him by the leg. He 
had broken through the top of the den 
and was making most strenuous efforts to 
extricate himself, while the things he was 
saying were not just as they should be 
said. Without warning, in the midst of 
Lou's objurgations, the bear suddenly 
burst through the hole full tilt. 

It is not easy to remember what next 
happened in strict chronological order. 
Lou was palpably in direct line of fire, 
and perhaps for that reason—or some 
other—I made a flying leap and scramble 
to the top of an unscalable boulder, bark- 
ing shins in the process and mighty care- 
less how I got there. 

However, this did not seem at all to 
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interest Mr. Bear, for he went galloping 
along over rocks and fallen trunks, head- 
ed due west, and from my better vantage 
point I sent after him a few futile shots. 

When the smoke had cleared away and 
the crashing in the bushes had ceased, 
Lou had calmed down enough to grunt, 
“Pull me out of t’is cussed hole.” Which 
we did forthwith, and without further 
word we started in the rapidly gathering 
dark to find our way to camp. 

We were wet, foot-weary and generally 
tired, and what we wished to see most of 
all were the blue smoke haze rising stead- 
ily before the tent and Charlie squatting 
over the blaze with sizzling pan. 

Instead we found dead embers, no wood 
cut, no Halden, good companion that he 
was, and no Charlie. 

They had evidently started for the main 
camp with Halden’s trophy. 

There is something very desolate about 
a deserted camp when you expect to hear 
a welcome shout and to find everything 
prepared for your comfort. There is 
nothing so luxurious after a long day’s 
tramp as to discover a generous fire, with 
its inviting warmth, supper ready and 
waiting, your blankets at hand and noth- 
ing to do but to eat your fill, watch the 
men clean up while you smoke the pipe of 
infinite peace. 

However, we did find a large piece of 
moose meat suspended from one of the 
tent poles, and thereat took heart. 

“You cook 


vouchsafed the loquacious Lou, and we 


supper—me cut wood,’ 
both got busy in no time. 

Presently we edged away from Lou’s 
most generous blaze, reflected directly 
into the tent by the flat-faced rock, and, 
squatting on our rolled blankets out of 
the drizzle which had begun to fall, bent 
our attention to the consumption of moose 
steak and bacon, Lyonnaise potatoes—if 
you please—toast, marmalade and choc- 
olate. 

Does it make you hungry? We were, 
and as there was enough for four and 
only two to take care of it, even though 
we were filled with “emptiness,” we, per- 
chance, ate more than wisdom and a 
more meager appetite would have con- 
doned, and consequently spent a great 
portion of the night watching the danc- 
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ing fire sprites and wondering why sleep 
would not come. 

Ah, that was a night and a campfire to 
remember ! 

Lou’s able axe had felled well nigh a 
half cord of green birch, and we piled it 
high against the face of the rock. Our 
tent face was but a few feet back, so that 
our feet stuck well out toward the wel- 
come blaze. 

For hours we smoked and talked and 
watched the flames and the shadows danc- 
ing up and down on the canvas roof over 
our heads, up and down, hazy and more 
confused, until 

The chill of the night woke me in the 
middle stretches. The fire was but a fleet- 
ing memory, and in bringing it to a 
much-needed reality I awoke the light- 
siumbering Lou, who had been unaware 
of his stockinged feet extending uncov- 
ered into the damp night. 

We got dry pine sticks and fanned the 
embers into leaping flames. Then we 
piled the birch on, three, four feet high, 
filled our and made _ ourselves 
comfortable to watch again the fire 
shadows. 

It was only a little after midnight, and 
we had slept a bare two hours, but Hal- 
den’s moose had driven away the sleep 
that had come so shyly. 

We puffed a while in silence, sniffing at 
the incense to the red gods sifting through 
the low pine branches and floating away 
before the light night air. 

“Jem Char-les was a bad Injun,” re- 
marked Lou casually. 

With aroused interest pulled a 
little more strongly at the glowing pipe, 
but maintained silence. 

“Mighty bad Injun,” ruminated Lou, 
settling himself more comfortably in his 
blankets and pulling a ruck sack under his 
shoulders. 

“Was he? How was that, Lou?” we 
inquired with well-feigned carelessness. 

“*Member Injun P’int on Kedgeema- 
koogee, where t’at house is now? T’ats 
where Jem Char-les live’. Long time ago 
he hit a man over t’e head an’ kill heem 
an’ t’en he run away. T’e off’cers he 
caught him an’ brought him back and put 
him in prison. Jem Char-les he couldn't 
stan’ prison, ben use’ to outdoor’. Seeme’ 
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“we” 
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to grow t’in and sick—so one day when 
t'ey no watch him settin’ t’ere, bent over, 
wrappe’ in hees blanket, he climbe’ over 
wall and get away. 

“T’en t’e off’cers took after him again. 
Jem Char-les he t’ought ey did, for he 
run away to t’e woods an’ none saw him 
for long while. Must have live’ on ber- 
ries an’ fish and mebbe porcy hog. 

‘Bimeby he got word to hees squaw an’ 
she took him out t’ings an’ t’e off’cers try 
follow her, but t’ey could not catch Jem 
Char-les. 





FROM THE NOVA 

‘T’is went to hees head bimeby an’ 
sometime at night, when he an’ hees 
squaw set by fire, ‘way back in t’e woods, 
Jem Char-les would jump to hees feet an’ 
say, ‘Hark; hear um dog,’ look off into 
t’e woods an’ run away mad an’ no come 
back for days an’ days. 

‘Bimeby he got little wild. Always at 
night heard the dogs barkin’ an’ t’e off’- 
cers callin’ out to him. One night, when 
he run away like t’at from hees camp 
fire, he come to river an’ near t’e bank 
was beaver house. He heard t’e dogs 
behin’ him, right at hees heel, an’ t’e men 
comin’ t’rough t’e woods, callin’, ‘Jem 
Char-les—Jem Char-les. We want you— 
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ou—ou.’ T’en he jump into t’e water an’ 
dive down an’ find t’e hole into beaver 
house an’ crawl t’rough an’ come. up in- 
side an’ scare out whole family of beaver. 

“He set t’ere ’til mornin’ come an’ he no 
hear t’e dogs an’ men any more. 

“He never seeme’ to hear t’em only at 
night an’ t’en t’ey drive him night after 
night, night after night, an’ he couldn’t 
sleep an’ was all wore out.” 

Lou leaned forward and picked up a 
stick with a glowing end, which he ap- 
plied dexterously to his pipe bowl. 


MEAT MARKET 

“T’ey got heem bimeby an’ he staye’ in 
prison some year. T’en he was so old an’ 
sick t’ey let him out. 

“One day t’em two off’cers who take 
Jem Char-les was on Kedgeemakoogee, off 
Injun P’int. T’e wind blow some an’ t’ey 
never come back. Bimeby t’ey fin’ t’e 
canoe. Eet had bullet hole t’rough an’ 
trough.” 


The wind sighed through the branches 
overhead. Fitful shadows leaped from 
trunk to trunk in the nearby forest as 
the fire flamed and sank and you thought 
of old Jim Charles peering into the dark- 
ness and listening for the bark of the 
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dogs on his trail and the call of the pur- 
suing men, always following, always call- 
ing. 


In the meantime, Gerard, left at the 
main camp with Hod, explored daily the 
surrounding country with unflagging in- 
terest. 

I dare say you have heard of Hod— 
clean-limbed and straight as the messen- 
ger of the gods, save where paddling and 
heavy portaging have rounded his shoul- 
der muscles to an arch? A veritable bun- 
dle of nerves and steel springs is Hod. 

He outpaddles, outshoots, outcarries and 
outsings all the other guides of his blue- 
nose country, but for all his genial dispo- 
sition there is a “keep-off” look in his 
keen, black eyes that would make you pre- 
fer tackling a greased wildcat than friend 
Horace aroused. 

Not long since, returning with some 
friends from the “States,” Hod was 
picked out for undesired attention by a 
heavy individual whom bad whisky had 
brought to the bullying stage. 

Hod passed the first shove in the ribs. 
The second he didn’t like so well, and as 
the bellicose stranger got ready for the 
third Hod faced him abruptly. 

“Look here,” he said quietly, but you 
can imagine how those black eyes snapped, 
“there is only one man aboard this boat 
to-night that I am afraid of.” 

“Who’s that?” demanded the other ag- 
gressively; “the captain?” and he raised 
his elbow threateningly. 

“No,” answered Hod in the same even 
tone. “It’s myself, and don’t you—shove 
again.” 

Apparently the heavy stranger agreed 
with him, for he made off forthwith. 

One morning, the same as that on which 
Halden brought down his game, Gerard 
ana Hod left the camp on Pubbleloggitch 
and paddled to the foot of the lake. 

It was a heavy, wet day; the bushes 
hung streaming, and underfoot everything 
was soggy. It was just a ramble for luck 
that they started on, skirting the bog and 
up through the small growth on harder 
ground, hoping for the bare possibility of 
running into something. 

Gerard had been “practicing” for sev- 
eral days and his desire to hit something, 
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even a porcy hog, was most keen. Lou 
had shown him an elusive moose flank 


on two separate occasions—according to 
Lou—and Gerard had plugged his mag- 
azine away at the vanishing point where 
the moose had been, but was not. 

The drizzle made for one advantage for 
the still hunters—it dampened the leaves 
and deadened the footfalls of the men. 

For a while they walked carefully across 
the bog, stepping gingerly to avoid holes, 
and presently came to the harder ground 
They 
had proceeded but a short distance here 
when Hod suddenly froze in his tracks 
and raised a warning hand. Gerard 
peered eagerly ahead, and through the 


where the cover was more close. 


thick screen of bushes and trees, not over 
twenty paces away, he saw the gray side 
of a monstrous moose, 

Gerard afterward that the 
sex of that particular moose did not at first 
interest him, but he caught Hod’s 
firmatory nod as he raised the brown 


con fessed 
con- 


rifle barrel, aimed amidships and pumped 


shot after shot until the gun held no 
more, 
The huge creature, reeling, plunged 


away, and Gerard started after him. The 
branches, wet and clinging, slapped his 
face smartly. The ground was broken and 
irregular, but Gerard was going to get 
that moose if he had to follow him to the 
Bay of Fundy. 

He had barely dashed through the first 
cover when Hod, from behind, cried 
wildly, “Look out. Get to a tree. Here 
he comes,” and himself dodged behind the 
first hackmatack at hand, for the moose, 
desperately wounded, had turned on his 
close-pressing and came crashing 
back. 

Gerard had enough sensations during 
the next few minutes to satisfy an ordi- 
nary man for some time to come. 

Trees were not in his line of vision, or 
perhaps he forgot for the moment what 
a tree looked like and its particular use 
in such an emergency. Anyway, the 
“shrubs” he saw didn’t look big enough, 
for he started straight off ’cross country, 
headed for home, and the came 
thundering after him. This having the 
game turn hunter was not according to 
ethics, and perhaps Gerard should be par- 


foes 


moose 
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doned some slight confusion of mind when 
so abruptly faced with this sudden rever- 
sal of conditions. Anyway, he got away 
to a great flying start, with a good chance 
of beating the records for all distances, 
with the moose a grand second, when, 
with the great beast almost upon him, 
Gerard’s foot caught in a root. He 
slipped, half caught himself, stumbled and 
fell, rolling over and over, and finally 
brought up in a little depression, flat on 
his stomach, unhurt but apparently in- 
capable of raising himself. 

Seared? No; Gerard hadn’t time for 
that. He merely rolled over on his back, 
still grasping his rifle, and laughed at the 
white face Hod stuck out from behind his 
sheltering tree. Hod had been tanned by 
many suns to a dusky hue, which his great 
shock of black accentuated, but 
Gerard asserts that the face that stared 
wildly at him was as white as that of a 
city clerk. 

At any rate, fortunate at that 
moment Hod recklessly showed himself, 
and, taken with Gerard’s sudden disap- 
pearance from immediate view, diverted 
the big beast’s attention, for it swerved 
aside and hurled itself blindly against the 
frail trees sheltering Hod, well-nigh crash- 
ing through. 

“For God’s sake, get to a tree,” yelled 
Hod, skipping nimbly to another himself 
and making ready for another quick 
dodge, but Gerard still lay inert. 

Backing off, with head lowered, the 
animal seemed to pause a moment, then, 


hair 


it was 


ss 
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apparently catching sight of the recum- 


bent Gerard, it started toward him full 
tilt, and Gerard lay as if chained. 
Hod, frantic, sprang heedlessly from 


his shelter, arms and yelling 
at the top of his lungs, expecting at the 
next leap the moose would plunge upon 
the prostrate man. Even as he gazed in 
horror, the huge animal reeled, sank to 
his knees and fell crashing to the ground, 
so near to Gerard that he could reach 
out with his foot and touch its shaggy 
side. 


waving his 


A day or two later we all gathered 


* around the rousing fire of the main camp, 


swapped experiences, compared adven- 
tures and made ready—regretfully, be it 
said—for our trip back to civilization. 

How the memory of those campfires at 
night pull you away from your city labor! 
The lean-tos brought cozily together, 
their flies overlapping, a brisk fire for the 
cook, and later a rousing one to smoke by 
and to when you roll into your 
blankets. 

Right at hand you see the still waters 
of the close-wooded lake across which 
the hunters’ moon has stretched a band 
of silver. 

Away off in the forest a deep, echoing 
call sounds, and presently, barely audible, 
comes the answer. 

You sleepily wonder what’s abroad, and 
the little camp, with the dancing shadows 
and flames, seems all the more snug and 
homey. 


watch 
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Game Legislation for 1912 


(Continued ) 


The third main principle of game pro- 
tection lies in careful selection and rigid 
enforcement of proper bag limit. It is 
refreshing to note that the gain this year 
in bag-limit legislation has been large. In 
Arizona, on wild turkeys, deer and ducks; 
in Georgia, on deer and game birds; in 
Louisiana, on squirrels; in Massachusetts, 
on squirrels and upland game birds; in 
New Jersey, on rabbits, and in New York 
ov squirrels, mudhens and coots, shore 
birds and water fowls, a bag limit was 
provided for the first time. In numerous 
other States reductions were made of the 
limits already fixed, and the general aim 
of the legislators seemed to be to cut 
down the wanton killing of game, which 
our too-liberal laws at present permit, 
either entirely unrestricted, or far beyond 
the requirements of any one man. To 
our mind the bag limit offers a solution 
for a good many vexatious problems in 
fixing the season limits for various kinds 
of game; for instance, during the last ten 
years there have been constant changes 
in the open and closed seasons for a great 
many different kinds of game, with the 
result that it is nearly impossible for the 
average sportsman to keep in his mind 
from year to year just what the open and 
closed dates are for the various kinds of 
game which fall to his gun during a day’s 
shooting. A great deal of injustice had 
been done in certain localities where the 
flight of birds is over befcre the opening 
date, which, while just for other birds 
of the State, works a hardship in certain 
particular localities. The flight occurs at 
such and such a time of the year, and the 


birds are gone. When the season does 
open there is nothing to shoot, with the 
result that the lawless element shoots 
when it pleases, and the law-abiding 


sportsmen do nothing to stay their han 
because they realize the injustice of the 
limited to a 


man is sea- 
he dates are 


situation. If a 
son’s bag limit and t 
not with the idea of restricting the kil 


fixed 


by the shortness of the open season, but 
with the idea of removing protection after 
the breeding season is over and the young 
birds are grown, then the result of limit- 
ing the number shot is accomplished by 
the bag limit instead of by the shortness 
of the season. It is with some such idea 
as this that States like New Jersey open 
the shore-bird season from May to De- 
ceniber instead of the short September-to- 
December obtaining a short time 
The flights come often in July and August, 
law the birds have 


ago. 
and under the old 
gone south without the sportsmen of the 
State having had a chance to take a sin- 
gle bird. Now, while this change in the 
law gives long open seasons, the chance 
to avail oneself of a day’s sport are only 
in the few brief days when a flight oc- 
curs, and bag limits reducing the amount 
may be specified so as to keep the total 
kill well within the limits of reproduction, 
and there is no reason then why the sport 
should not be had without diminution of 
the species. As in the other two forms of 
game protection, adequate supervision by 
an adequate police force is the only way 
to enforce the bag limit; yet there is 
nothing in the propositon itself wherein 
even a limited amount of 
should not become effective in preventing 
anyone taking an unreasonably large num- 
ber of birds. 


supervision 
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A fourth method of increasing the 
available game supply, and one which is 
growing strongly in our country, is that 
of game farming. This year’s legislation 
shows a number of new laws in various 
States permitting the ownership of wild 
game for breeding purposes under proper 
regulations, and the movement cannot fail 
to do much good. In our opinion, how- 
ever, the State itself, being owner of the 
game, should be the principal propagator 
of “more game,” and it is with much re- 
gret that we noted the failure of the 
appropriation of $60,000 in New York 
State for the establishment of four game 
farms. In view of the fact that the gun- 
ners of New York contribute something 
over $200,000 annually toward the State’s 
funds for game protection and propaga- 
tion, and in further view of the fact that, 
while the fishermen are in no way re- 
quired to contribute a single penny to the 
increase of wild life, and yet have been 
granted unlimited numbers of fish hatch- 
cries, it is nothing more than a disgrace 
that the Government vetoed such a rea- 
sonable appropriation taken from the 
gunners’ own money for the establishment 
of State game farms. Let us hope that 
this winter a more enlightened view will 
prevail, and we shall see measures in 
New York State for the propagation of 
its own supply of game. 

Among other bills which failed to pass 
this year the most important was the Fed- 
eral bill for the protection of migratory 
birds, which was reported favorably 
trom both House and Senate committees 
and is now on the calendars of both 
Houses, and only lacks passage because 
of the chaotic condition of affairs in the 
Sixty-second Congress, in which public 
matters of much greater importance were 
held up to the last minute for political 
reasons. The chances are bright next 
year for further consideration of the 
Weeks bill and its undoubted passage. 

The majority of the bills which failed 
to pass were those attempting reopening 
the spring shooting, repealing hunters’ li- 
cences and such matters introduced by 
politicians with a local axe to grind. 

The bills to place a dollar tax on cats 
failed to pass in various States, though 
the movement is one that should receive 
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more attention at the hands of the sports- 
man public. To our mind the placing of 
such a tax would bring considerable hard- 
ship on families who have no interest in 
sport at all, and the form it should really 
take to be effective is that of a bounty 
on cats shot when found at large in fields 
and woods. At present, especially during 
the breeding season of early summer, the 
damage done by stray cats and dogs al- 
lowed to run at large by their owners is 
immense, The quantities of young rab- 
bits, quail, ete., being destroyed by them 
is incalculable. If bounties were offered 
it would not be long before boys and men 
anterested in outdoor sports would soon 
clear the woods of such vermin, and own- 
ers would begin to realize that allowing 
their pets to run at large would be done 
at their own peril and against the laws of 
the State. 


A Dangerous Epidemic Among the Wild 
Ducks 

EPORTS have just been received by 

the American Game Protective and 
Propagation Association, of New 
York City, that an epidemic such as the 
ene which destroyed so many wild ducks 
in the neighborhood of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in 1910 and 1911, is again threat- 
ened in that territory. The Association 
has solicited the aid of the Biological 
Survey at Washington, and through its 
officers it is probable that the Patholog- 
ical Division of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry will take the matter up and en- 
deavor to discover a way to check the 
disease, which has already killed two mil- 
lion ducks in Utah, according to the esti- 
mate of Dr. Fisher, of the Biological 
Survey. 
So far every attempted remedy has 
been unsuccessful. Two years ago, when 
the waters and marshes were literally cov- 
ered with dead and dying birds, sportsmen 
spent much time and money in trying to 
discover the cause, but without avail 
Specimens sent to Washington for exam- 
ination revealed only the lesions accom- 


panying coccidiosis, a common disease of 
domestic fowl, but the authorities believe 
that a more virulent infection than that 
was responsible for the epidemic. 
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THE SALMON OF MONTEREY 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


EARLY all the old explorers who 
sailed north from Mexico speak of 


the salmon and its vast schools in 
and about the Bay of Monterey. The 
Californians have fished them for years, 


yet few Eastern anglers understand that 
there is famous sport to be had in the 
big bay with the fish supposed to be the 
king of the fresh-water game. But the 
salmon of the Pacific Coast is very 
different from the long, silvery fellow 
taken in Newfoundland, the streams of 
the St. Lawrence and in Great Britain. 
He is of several kinds and of such 
strange and unaccountable habit that one 
takes a second look at Dr. Jordan when 
he tells the story, and wonders whether 
this is a fish story, or a story of a fish, 
between which there is supposed by wags 
to be a difference. 

Thus, Dr. Jordan tells us that in go- 
ing upstream salmon of a certain kind 
will turn up a river that leads to a lake 
in which they spawn, while its companion 
of another tribe keeps on to the next 


begin in a lake. 


the difference, or 


river which does not 
How these fishes know 
why there should be a difference, is one 
of the piscatorial nuts which and | 
worry 
Then Dr. Jordan tells us that 


you 
need not about, as we are going 
a-fishing. 
the big forty-pound salmon we are in 
search of at Monterey dies after it 
spawns, hundreds of miles from the sea, 
and, worst of all, is the trait of the Pa- 
cific Coast salmon told in the old story. 
that American 
ernment was considering the purchase of 
Alaska from Russia the English 
ernment objected, but an old salmon-fish 
ing English angler settled the question 
at a conference with the following remark, 
“Oh, let the d—— Yankees have it; those 
And so we 


It seems when the Gov- 


Gov- 


salmon won't rise to a fly!” 
got Alaska for a bagatelle, and its salmoa 
alone are worth ten 
amount of the purchase price. 

This is true—the salmon will not rise 
to a fly, though I remember an article 
on the Klackamas, by Kipling, in which 
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he described his catches with the fly, and 
how he and a _ nameless companion 
pranced up the sands and landed the big 
fish. This, doubtless, was one of the few 
exceptions, and I fancy Kipling had some 
peculiar flies which he has kept to him- 
self ever since. 

If the salmon will not take a fly, they 
make up for it by rising to a spoon, or 
sardine bait, in a fashion to delight the 
most critical angler, and I can imagine 
no more inspiriting scene than to go out 
in Monterey Bay in July, August and 
September and follow the vast schools. 
The fish appear in June or July and 
gather about the mouths of the rivers 
and in the great bay, ready for the later 
ascent to the spawning grounds. You 
may take your choice of places. The 
little town of Monterey, the ancient capital 
of California, is a charming place, and 
here is a salmon fishery; hence the facts 
regarding the fish can be had at first 
hand, with an abundance of boats to go 
out in, while the town itself and Del 
Monte, a beautiful park, a veritable game 
preserve, is a fascination in itself. Here 
are groves of the restful Monterey cy- 
press, in whose shadows are pools stocked 
with black bass, and reaching away from 
this salmon fishers’ paradise are roads 
which might be a part of a city park, 
which lead you down the picturesque 
coast to the old mission, or out toward the 


Gabilan range, where you climb steep 
trails, and in winter look down upon 
perhaps the most extraordinary flower 


garden in the world—acres, miles of flow- 
ers, which fill the valleys and race away 
up to the mountain chaparral, a blaze of 
color, making the entire land a field of 
the cloth of gold, and in the center a little 
lake, a tourmaline of the deepest blue in 
a setting of gold and green, purple and 
red. Then there are the laurels—groves, 
forests of them, filling the little cafions. 
You see them when you are casting for 
trout in the Carmel, and you stroll into 
them and trace up the rich odor of the 
leaves that, when crushed, fill the air with 
incense. 

Indeed, it is not all fishing, or salmon, 
of trout, when you are on a fishing trip 
around Monterey, as there are many al- 
lurements that keep you in and away from 
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the water, which is well, as one may even 
have too much of salmon fishing. 

Then there is Capitola, on the opposite 
side of the bay, and Santa Cruz, at the 
foot of the splendid mountains of the 
same name. At all these places the best 
of inns or hotels are found directly on 
the coast, and a flect of boats to take the 
anglers out. I found them all equally 
inviting and different. 

One summer I made my headquarters 
at Del Monte and fished the beautiful 
Carmel, a trout stream a few miles dis- 
tant. About fifteen miles from the sea 
at Los Laurelles was a little inn from 
Which I could reach the trout stream in 
ten minutes, and, following this radiant 
stream down to the mission, I looked out 
or the smooth Pacific and the finest 
salmon fishing on the coast. So, with 
the aid of a team, one can fish for trout 
one day and salmon the next, but if we 
are after salmon alone we remain at the 
attractive town of Del Monte, which is 
only comparable to a beautiful English 
estate, where age has left its imprint in 
The wharf of the town reaches 
into the bay; every morning 


big trees. 
well out 
numbers of salmon fishermen go out from 
here, and the bay is dotted with boats, 
private and professional, and the scene is 
one long to be remembered. 

At Capitola the inn headquarters of 
the salmon fishermen is directly on the 
beach, and the true of Santa 
Cruz, both having long piers reaching out 
into Monterey Bay devoted entirely to 


same is 


fishing, and not to commerce, as one 
might suppose. All the conditions are 
delightful. It is never warm here in 


summer; in fact, the climate is as near 
perfection as one can find, a storm of any 
kind summer. One 
season I spent at the another I 
duplicated the Del Monte fishing by mak- 
ing my headquarters about five miles up 
in the redwoods on the Soquel River—a 
delightful little stream, which winds its 
way down from the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains. The Soquel was once a famous 
salmon stream, but now it is given over 
to steel heads in stocked 
with rainbow trout, not large ones, but 
then the Soquel is not a large river, just 
large enough to enable one to cast a fly 


being unknown in 


shore; 





season, and is 
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and pass the time in true Waltonian 
fashion. So I fished for trout one day, 
and could hear as I waded the stream 


the roar of the surf in the bay, five or six 
miles away, the valley being a perfect 
sounding board. 

So today it was trout in the alluring 
stream, and the next morning mine host 
carried me down the road and landed me 
at the wharf at Capitola by six o'clock, 
in time to join the anglers who were 
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alongside with his double-ender. I went 
aboard and was soon being rowed out 
with half a dozen others, launches, row- 
boats and craft of various kinds. Away 
on the horizon, I could see the fleet from 
Del Monte and Monterey, and over to 
the west, boats were coming down from 
Santa Cruz, all heading for a mysterious 
place about off shore where 
the were supposed to 
could soon locate them by the boats which 


five miles 


salmon be; one 
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embarking in boats and launches. While 
1 was waiting for my boatman, who had 
gone for anchovies and sardines for bait, 
I amused myself by watching the Italians 
biing in “sea trout” or white sea bass, 
which they netted alongshore at night. 
The boats pulled up to the dock and the 
splendid fish, ranging from ten to fifty 
pounds, would be tossed into a big net 
and hoisted up to the pier which was 
often fairly covered with white sea bass 
—one of the finest game fishes of the 
coast, which I found interfered with the 
salmon fishing by getting on the line 
when they were not wanted. The reader 


will wonder, why not fish for them? 
but I was after salmon. 
In time “Bill,” my boatman, came 
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SMACK 


followed the school. The bay was like 
glass, a slight undulating sea coming in 
from the west, the air cool and delicious. 
Bill, like many boatmen, charac- 
ter. Whether he was a physician or a 
D.D. or a Ph.D. I did not learn, but he 
might have been either judging from ap- 
pearances, as he talked learnedly as he 


was a 


faced the stern and rowed, by pushing 
the boat along with powerful strokes. I 
remember we Darwin, and I 
listened to a learned dissertation of Her- 
bert Spencer’s theories while I watched 
the moving fleet. 

After a while we joined a fleet of non- 
descript craft and Bill tossed over a big 
murderous hand-line which he hooked 
over his arm, slacking out about fifty 


discussed 
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feet to locate the salmon and find out 
how deep they were lying. Here was 
the only disagreeable feature of the 
sport, the fish were liable to lie deep. 
But it was a poor angler who could not 
devise some method to offset this and 
this had been done for us by the dean 
of the fishing, Mr. J. Parker Whitney. I 
had prejudices against the hand-line, in 
fact had waged a successful war against 
it with the Tuna Club at Santa Catalina, 
but I fell from grace and took the line 
from Bill just in time to have a strike 
and was soon playing a fine fish, which 
came to the surface forty feet away and 
attempted to jump as well as a fish could 
with a three-pound sinker, and soon came 
in, a splendid silvery fellow which 
weighed about twenty pounds. As we 
passed the various boats they called out 
obligingly the depth the fish were lying, 
and when the cry, “two fathoms,” came, 
meaning that the last fish had been taken 
at that depth, I took my rod, which 
weighed about ten ounces and was rigged 
with a nine-thread line and a number ten 
hook, baited it with a sardine, put on a 
light sinker and unreeled. Bill took 
charge of the hand-line on the port side 
and I fished to starboard while he slowly 
rowed about. 

The sport was fast and furious in 
other boats. Sometimes four or five fish 
would be hooked in one boat-load of 
hand-lines, and with shouts and cries of 
delight they would be hauled into the 
net; or a light boat containing a lady 
with a rod, her husband at the sculls, 
would hook one and the resilient rod 
would tell the story of angling delights. 
Then everybody seemed to have a fish, 
and the floating villagers shouted encour- 
agement one to the other or laughed at 
the losers, as there were misses in the 
game as I soon learned to my cost. 
Nearly all my strikes came on the deep 
hand-line, showing that this was the lure 
of lures; so the reel line was rigged. I 
took a loop in it, ran a thread through a 
fairly heavy pipe sinker, and tied. the 
thread across the loop, so that the sinker 
was suspended by the thread. This was 
lowered down, the theory being that the 
first strike would break the thread, re- 
lease the sinker, and allow me to play 


the salmon without this incubus. The 
year previous I had little or no luck with 
my rod and Bill looked upon it as a thing 
of evil; yet others were taking fish, and 
now I seemed to have come into my own; 
as in a few moments I had a strike, I 
felt the break of the thread, and away 
went the line from the reel, with the pe- 
culiar melody that starts the angler’s 
blood and sends it coursing madly 
through his veins. It seems inane to 
certain over-serious persons, that anglers 
should be so easily worked up, and driven 
to the verge of hysterics by a hissing line, 
a bending rod and a screaming click, but 
¢he angler acknowledges the soft im- 
peachment and is satisfied. Just what 
my sensations were with my first salmon 
taking line, garnering it in feet, yards and 
fathoms until he had four hundred feet, 
I could not describe and would not care 
to try for the benefit of these same over- 
sane critics, but at that particular mo- 
ment there was not money enough in 
Monterey bay to have bought the experi- 
ence, which I doubt not proved the case 
of the critics. I know Bill was laugh- 
ing at me, and he wished to discuss it 
then and there. Bill was not disputa- 
tious, but merely insistently argumenta- 
tive at the wrong time; and as the fish 
took fifty feet more in a glorious burst 
of speed and I sprang to my feet that 
I might catch the glint of him against the 
blue waters of the bay, he laughed softly 
and put his proposition. 

“Say, Colonel, did it ever occur to you 
that fishin’ is a curious thing?” 

My salmon was sulking now; he had 
plunged down about one hundred feet 
and was hammering at me in a most pe- 
culiar way, as though he was tossing his 
head from side to side, trying to throw 
the hook from his mouth; the result was 
a hammer-like blow on the rod. 

“Here,” continued Bill, “I go out, day 
after day, fishin’ for the market, gettin’ 
up at three, goin’ after anchovies for 
bait, comin’ in at six, to go out and hand- 
line salmon for a livin’; sick and tired of 
it, and makin’ about three dollars a day 
some days and some days more. My 
point of view is three meals a day, and 
hard work I call it. But here comes you, 
Judge,” (I must have had a_ judicial 
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aspect when the salmon was _ sulking) 
“doin’ the same thing, only makin’ it a 
dern sight harder work with that whip 
of a pole, and you pay me, yes, pay me 
five dollars to let you do my _ work. 
Now, how do you figure that out?” 

I did not figure it; my salmon had 
made an upward rush, the line was slack 
and I thought for the moment he was off. 
sut the big multiplier, as fine as a watch, 
responded to the call and I gained the 
line, and as the fish, a blaze of silver, 
went a foot into the air, I had caught up 
with him, had him on a taut line and 
was calling for the net. 

“You ain’t ready for the net,” s@id 
Bill with the superior air he affected 
when he began to talk about Herbert 
Spencer. He was a true prophet; I had 
the salmon on the quarter, was turning 
him toward the place where the net 
should have been, but Bill had not picked 
it up; he knew the fish and I did not. 
There was never a better illustration, as 
that very moment the fish saw the boat 
or me, or Bill smiling, and made the 
most effective rush of the play and was 
rolling over two hundred feet away on the 
surface trying to jump, then, bearing 
around in the are of a great circle just 
below the surface, he went plunging 
down, down, the reel giving inch by inch, 
the click protesting, fairly groaning un- 
der the pressure I was giving the thumb 
brake. 

There appears at times to be a decided 
difference between the strength of a 
nine-thread line on the tester and at- 
tached to a fish; the line tests well, theo- 
retically, but something often happens 
when the thumb that plays on the brake 
becomes panic-stricken and presses too 
hard, and it was just this I feared. There 
was something about this mad, leaping, 
and rushing fish that aroused one’s en- 
thusiasm and added strength and force 
to the arm, and so the mistake is often 
made, just the mistake I feared as | 
was winning. I had the splendid game on 
the run and it was coming up in great 
circles. The lust of conquest was in my 
throat, and as some non-angling clergy- 
man once said, in a burst of pathos, 
“murder shone green in the 
eye.” 


angler’s 
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But here is where luck came in; fuck 
of the very best quality served me and 
I brought the fish to the quarter as I 
would a big yellow tail. Bill slipped the 
net beneath him like the artist he was, 
then as I unreeled and allowed the resil- 
ient whip of a rod to straighten out, Bill 
lifted the finest, plumpest, biggest—no, not 
quite the biggest, but one of the biggest. 
salmon into the Jrresistible Arabella, 
as the boat was named, ever seen, that 
is, rarely seen in the waters of Monterey 
bay! Then the wonder of it all became 
apparent. The hook was held by just a 
sliver of skin. Bill unhooked the fish, 
killed it mercifully, held it up that the 
sun might blaze from its silvery scales 
a moment to intoxicate me with its beau- 
ties, then folded it away in a piece of 
canvas. It was too big to weigh with 
our scales, so we still call it “the sixty- 
pounder,” but if hard pressed, I do not 
think it would run over thirty-five. 

Dr. Jordan says in the preface to a 
book we once wrote together: “A fish 
story needs no apology, and no affidavit 
nor string of affidavits can add anything 
to its credibility. The highest authorities 
on ethics have indicated the angler’s 
privileges. It is agreed that it is better 
to lie about your great catch of trout 
than to make it.’ There seems to be 
some application to these truths to salmon 
fishing. 

Whether you fish from Capitola, Santa 
Cruz, Carmel Bay or Monterey, in 
cool summer days, you are sure of 
salmon, that is, in July, August and often 
in September, as the big fish are here 
in vast numbers, doubtless taking their 
last meal, fattening up for a long fast, 
as they do not appear to eat after they 
enter the rivers; in fact, the salmon is 
one of the strangest of all fishes and at 
the same time possibly the most valuable, 
the great catches of the Northwest being 
a notable and valuable national asset. 

Bill, I fancy, was too fond of gam- 
bling. It may have been his besetting 
sin, as with his fund of general informa- 
tion he could easily have found some 
more lucrative work than catching sal- 
mon with a hand-line for the market. 


He was fond of telling stories and once 
while we were drifting and waiting in 














a lull of biting, he said that he made his 
first money on a wager, on a bet on cats 
He wagered a friend that he would see 
more cats in an hour’s walk than he. The 
friend took him up. They started off, 
returning at the end of an hour. Bill’s 
attendant reported that Bill had pointed 
out thirteen cats; the other party not 
one. He explained his luck by saying 
that it being a very hot day the other 
man walked in the shade, while he, Bill, 
kept in the sunny streets knowing that 
cats like sun. I was glad to know that 
Bill had read “Salmonia,” as from that 
classic he filched his cat story, which il- 
lustrated a characteristic of Bill’s though 


he did not know it—he was a close ob- 


server, which made him a_ good _ boat- 
man. 
I sent this salmon down to a friend 


who lived in a salmonless country, who 
pronounced it fit for Lucullus, and as I 
had imparted to him a secret regarding 
its cooking in olive oil, with dashes of 
surgundy, and a certain vintage of white 
chablis to go with it, he was doubtless 
right; the shades of Lucullus and Epi- 
curus were doubtless there. 

When Bill had stowed this record 
salmon, which he declared was truly the 
record for the Jrresistible Arabella 
with a rod, he came towards me, put 
out his hand and assured me that he had 
fished with some of the greatest anglers 
of the world, but in all his experience 
he had never seen a fish handled so well, 
so gracefully, so tactfully. I think he 
even referred to my technique, and inter- 
jected something about Herbert Spencer, 
who was an angler, but of this I am not 
sure. The point is this: you would hard- 
ly believe that I who have lived several 
years, and know about flattery, cajolery 
and all the rest of it, should fall so com- 
pletely into this vortex of adulation and 
complacency; yet I did, and if you could 
have looked in upon the /rresistible Ara- 
bella a moment later would have 
seen Bill smoking one of my best cigars, 
after having been given a rod and vari- 
cus other things. Bill knew his man, 
and had sized up the situation with all 


you 


the cleverness of a Machiavelli, all of 
which goes to show that anglers are 


sometimes 


susceptible people, and the 
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most menacing part of it is, I believe 
they are glad of it. 

While Bill baited my hook, running the 
point into the eye of the fish, then down 
through the mouth so that the line 
formed a loop, keeping the mouth closed, 
he resumed the conversation. 

“As I was saying, it’s a curious thing, 
Judge, that you enjoy what is the hard- 
est kind of work to me. I’ve been trying 
to figure it out on a Christian Science 
basis, and the proposition is that if you 
only call work sport, you’re having the 
time of your life. It’s the point of view. 
If you have to fish for a livin’, it is 
drudgery; if you fish for the fun of it, 
why, it’s a pieasure. I can’t exactly get 
it fixed straight in my mind, or what 
Herbert Spencer would have thought of 
it, but I came out one day and tried to 
imagine I was goin’ fishin’ for the fun 
of it, and was an angler like old Walton 
and the rest of ’em; but doggone it! 
every salmon I pulled in meant fifty cents 
at the dock. When you lose a fish you’re 
glad because he put up a good fight, but 
I couldn’t get that commercial feelin’ out 
of my head—it means too much for me. 
Now Herbert Spen 

But just then I had a strike, and Bill 
pushed the boat after a fish that tore 
about two hundred feet from the reel so 
quickly that it even made Bill nervous 
as he breathed like a porpoise, though 
merely looking on. I doing the 
work, and he was being paid for letting 
me. I rounded up the game, and for a 
moment held him; one of those delirious 
moments that an angler knows when rod 
is bending to the breaking point, and line 
being tested to the point of breaking, 
when a peculiar vibrating thrill comes 
coursing up the line. I had the tip well 
up and Bill was taking big odds to him- 
self that it would all go; I knew that, 
but he was handicapped by my luck and 
I won. I made up my mind I had hooked 
a sea bass, but Bill thought it a salmon, 
and there I had him again as the fish 
surfaced away off and we saw it; then it 
came running in at me to stop and sheer 
off, roll over and lash the air, then 
plunge down into the deep blue waters, 
rounding up in a splendid burst of speed. 
Then it came, fighting, in and dashed 
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about the boat in full view, a picture of 
virility and beauty. Bill guessed him at 
thirty pounds, but I was sure forty was 
nearer the truth; the bass tipped the 
scale at fifty-two pounds. 

In playing this fish we drifted down 
toward the shore and evidently got into 
the range of the white sea bass and out 
of the tribe of salmon, as the moment the 
bait reached the water it was seized. The 
sport was on; as between salmon and 
white sea bass it is hard to choose, and it 
requires some moral courage to deliber- 
ately try to get rid of a fish that may 
weigh thirty or even sixty pounds and 
leok upon it as a nuisance, but apparentl# 
here. I played the fish 
recklessly, gave it no slack, hoping it 
would break the line, but nothing would 
remove it; it came in despite us, a splen- 
did fellow at any other time or anywhere 
else, and I could but think if such a weak- 
fish, as it was of that tribe, weighing near- 
ly forty pounds, should be caught down 
New York Bay, where the weakfish anglers 
go, what an excitement it would occasion. 
Every paper would have the account, the 
angler’s picture would be published and 
all the particulars, while here at Monte- 
rey such nui- 
sance, aS we salmon 
and wanted nothing else. So we moved 
back into the sphere of the salmon 
schools, which were evidentiy changing 
about, following the big schools’ of 
anchovies. 

Monterey 
place for the angler, 
there are countless 
birds always in sight. 
ered the water in places in such vast 
numbers that they were disagreeable, 
the strong, pungent, musky odor filling 
the air. Then 
gulf small fry, or tuna would dash in, 
adding to the excitement. The bay is a 
famous feeding ground for whales and 
they sometimes enter the drift net of the 
salmon fishermen and tow it about until 
they drown. An angler informed me 


it was necessary 


considered a 
fishing for 


game was 


were 


bay is a most interesting 
as on a fishing trip 
strange fishes and 

Sea pigeons cov- 


whales would rise to en- 


that one day when trolling for salmon 
he looked down into the water thinking 
that he saw something gray or brown, 
and discovered that it was an enormous 
shark that had taken its place just be- 
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neath his boat, its head under the stern, 
and was complacently following his 
every motion. It made no effort to take 
his fish, made no disturbance, but the 
big attendant gradually got on the an- 
gler’s nerves and he told the boatman to 
go in, 

This shark, which followed them into 
shallow water, was harpooned and caught. 
It was of the basking shark variety and 
feet long; a huge, harm- 
less monster, so far as biting is con- 
cerned, yet the big flail-like tail of one 
of these sharks wrecked several Japanese 
boats, killing the owners and_ breaking 
up the shark oil industry at Monterey, 

The Monterey fleet was collecting to 
the south and we followed them and 
watched the men hauling in the big fish 
with hand-lines. Presently we had a 
strike, my pipe sinker dropped away and 
I was playing a This fish at- 
tempted to jump, but succeeded only in 
rolling over at the surface, the sun glanc- 
ing from its silvery scales in a blaze of 
glory. It was a delight to stand up and 
play such a fish with a ten-ounce rod 
and nine-thread line, dropping the butt 
into the socket of one’s belt if the play 
came hard, taking it out to hold it firmly 
in the rushes. I fancy it was the first 
tackle of the kind ever tried on the salm- 
on, at least it was new to the majority 
of hand-line fishermen filled most 
of the launches, and when we hooked a 
fish we became the center of the field 
and bets were freely made and taken 
Gambling is uncertain. A tall, thin 
Fresno man, who had come down to the 
coast on his hay-wagon to catch salmon 


was forty-two 


salmon. 


who 


and salt them down, was almost Bill's 
undoing. He shouted, “Five dollars he 
don’t land him on that tackle!”  Bill’s 


sporting blood surged to the fore, and he 
took him up, wrapping a five-dollar gold 
piece in a newspaper and tossing it at the 
captain of the launch who was the stake- 
holder. This centered the interest on 
the Jrresistible Arabella and 
move | made was watched with profound 
interest. Every time the salmon made 
a rush they cheered and shouted, trying 
to demoralize us, and the fight was on in 
the center of great hilarity, the hand- 
lines meantime hauling in fish all about. 


every 
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We had advice from 
and there was a strong opinion that the 
“pole” would break. Fearing that it 
might, I played a waiting game and took 
things easily, which means that I took no 
chances, as I knew, despite the gloomy 
predictions, that I had the big fish on the 
run. I played the fish carefully, repeat- 
edly brought it to the quarter when Bill 
reached for it, but would rush, 
acting as I thought very strangely. 

It was after one of these runs that | 
felt a slack line and thinking the salmon 
was running in on me, I reeled fast and 
brought to the surface the head of a 


many quarters, 


away it 


forty-pound salmon bitten off as clean as 
though a knife had performed the opera- 
tion, * little excitement. 
The man who made the wager claimed 
the money; I had not landed a 
only the head of a salmon. Bill quoted 
authorities, including Herbert Spencer, 
and demonstrated that sharks were not to 
be considered. It was a difficult point 
for the stake-holder to decide, but he 
was a Solomon in disguise, he gave each 
back his five dollars and 


‘his aroused no 


salmon, 


nian peace 


reigned. 

Not ten minutes later I hooked another 
fish which ran off with nearly all my 
line, and but for Bill’s fine manipulation 
of the boat | 


should have lost it. I was 
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still fearful of sharks and worked the 
fish hard, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing it come up and make a clever leap 
into the air before I brought it to the 
net. 

In landing this fish we drifted in shore 
again, out of the fleet, and 
when we had admired the beautiful crea- 
ture and packed it away, it was evident 
that something had happened as we 
trolled for half an hour without a strike. 
The fleet separating, hunting for 
the school, boats were running in every 
direction. Up to this time the water had 
been as smooth as glass, the deep blue 


school and 


was 


of the ocean seemed to be covered with 
oil, but suddenly a heavy swell began to 
roll in and from far away came a strange 
churning sound. 

“It’s all off,” said Bill, pointing sea- 
ward, “The wind’s comin’.” 

Turning I saw, a mile away, a line of 
foam like a tidal wave. It was the 
“trade” wind that blows every day on 
the coast, coming in and converting the 
smooth bay into a seething caldron. So 
I reeled in, Bill broke out the sail, 
trimmed aft the sheet, and presently with 
all the fleet, we were headed for port in 
half a gale. For those who angled for 
pleasure alone, the sport was at an end 
for that day at least. 








MIDWINTER WOODCOCK SHOOTING 


BY ANDREWS WILKINSON 


HE highest form of field sports lies 
in the pursuit and winning of the 
most elusive game. Under that de- 
scription our American woodcock is 
surely entitled to all the honors, The 
quest of that most desirable of all of our 
game-birds has almost become but a men- 
tal diversion. Before the beginning of 
the present century universal late summer 
woodcock shooting in the North Atlan- 
tic and New England States well began 


the wasteful work of extermination of 
the choicest of feathered game to be 
found on this continent. The summer 


slaughter of the Northern sportsmen was 
helped to a greater extent by the winter 
murder by the horde of pot-hunters, or 
professional market hunters in the low- 
lands of Louisiana. 

In the Northern breeding-grounds ama- 
teur sportsmen, mostly from the cities, 
slew the freshly fledged and weakly fly- 
ing young of the woodcock in the closed 
other varieties of feath- 
ered game. But down in the Louisiana 
lowlands, which were reached in the late 
autumn and early winter by a large ma- 
jority of the Northern nestlings after 
they had attained their full maturity, the 
murderous work was resumed on a scale 
leading to certain extermination, Under 
the names of “becasse de nuit,” or night- 
snipe, the Creole market-hunters of the 
parishes bordering the Mississippi River, 
between the mouth of the Red River and 
New Orleans, slew the birds by countless 
thousands. On the sodden meadows and 
boggy cattle-pastures, the night feeding 
grounds, on which they swarmed for all 
of the winter months after their south- 
ward migration they were shot down 
without limit. 

This butchery was performed by fire- 
hunting. One man carried an iron torch- 


season for all 


basket filled with flaming pine knots at 
the end of a long iron rod seering over 
his shoulder, with a bag of unlighted 


knots to replenish and continue the bright 


blaze, and his companion bore a small- 
gauge muzzle-loading shotgun; or a sin- 


gle assassin had a powerful head-light 
or deer-hunting lantern strapped over his 
brow with a similar gun in his hand. The 
flare, or concentrated beam of these 
bright illuminants, cast over the low open 
bogs or wet meadow lands, caught the 
polished brown plumage of the sitting 
birds and came back in such silvery re- 
flections as to define its perfect shape in 
a pale ghostly gray against the black of 
the mud or the dark green of the meadow 
grasses. Thus the game was slain with 
a squib-load of powder and a fraction of 
an ounce of No. 10 shot. At the noise of 
the first discharge another bird was likely 
to flush and flutter, bewildered and hover- 
ing, almost stationary above the ilare of 
the torch, or in the brighter beam of the 
jack-o’-lantern, to fall quickly at the light 
crack of the second barrel. At the end 
of this continuance of tragedies the bag, 
which went out heavy with resinous pine- 
knots, was likely to return almost as well 
weighted with slaughtered woodcock 

Three or four years since Louisiana 
stopped, almost too late, this wholesale 
slaughter of woodcock by five consecutive 
years’ prohibition against woodcock 
shooting at any and all seasons. Other 
States in which the birds fed have all en- 
joined summer shooting of the birds; 
and they are thus given a chance to re- 
coup their losses on the borderland of 
complete extermination. 

Over the hill and bluff lands of west 
Tennessee, the western half of Missis- 
sippi and the “Florida parishes” of Louis- 
iana, with their intervening valleys, 
meadows and creek-bottoms, the midwin 
ter shooting of woodcock was, several years 
since and is beginning to be again, with 
the exception of the Louisiana lands un- 
der the prohibition (which expires next 
year), probably the most perfect form of 
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amateur field-sports to be found in any 
of our American States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

For a human generation, before the 
comparatively recent great diminution in 
the numbers of the migratory woodcock, 
the dilettanti of Southern sportsmen and 
their Northern guests of the same craft, 
eschewed quail and duck-shooting as di- 
versions too facile and general, and fol- 
lowed the lure of finding and killing the 
wily woodcock. 

In the region named woodcock shoot- 
ing was enjoyed only in the late after- 
noon, two or three hours after the usual 
early-afternoon dinner-hour of the South- 
ern gentlefolk. The shooting 
grounds were (and still are) the compar- 
atively elevated “second-bottom-lands,” 
or low-lying plateaus which border the 
lower creek-boitoms and boggy thickets 
and swamps, to which the birds, resting 
and slumbering on the more 
lands, fly in the late dusk to feed through 
the night. Those higher and drier “sec- 
ond-bottoms” are, where uncultivated, 
covered with short, or shoulder-high, 
switch cane, briars and denser under- 
growth, which form fine cover in the 
daytime for these night-feeding birds 

As, after several years of discontinu- 
ance owing to the extreme scarcity of the 
birds, the sport described was beginning 
to be resumed last winter in Mississippi 
and is likely to be continued on its former 
footing next year, without any percep- 
tible effect on the desired and expected 
increase of the game, it is best to place 
the following description in the present 


chosen 


elevated 


tense: 

The favorite weapons of the most ex- 
pert woodcock hunters of the late after- 
noon are short twelve or sixteen-gauge 
shot-guns, lightly loaded with shells of 
No. 9 shot. Sometimes, although rarely, 
they employ cocker-spaniels to trail and 
flush the game. More often slow and 
highly trained pointers serve them better 
to mark the close-lying, resting birds; and 
the sportsmen do their own flushing. 

When game is thus found and flushed 
it is dead easy to stop the metallic-sound- 
ing, flickering wings fleeing fast and low 
for the nearest thicket, over open 
stretches of the switch-cane. But when 
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that moving picture of mottled browns 
happens to spring in a dense thicket of 
scrub-growth, and flit through brief in- 
tervals of its subdued lights and dark 
shades it is another story. There a 
sharp eye, a quick gun-hand and a cor- 
rect, but really aimless aim, form a very 
desirable combination. Under the first 
conditions miss out of three shots 
would make an average sportsman very 
much ashamed of his shooting. But one 
kill out of three chances, in the lights 
and shadows of a thicket under a low de- 
clining sun, is calculated to make a high- 
class expert proud of his performance. 

Then, when one of these royal birds is 
retrieved delicately by the perfectly-trained 
pointer or spaniel, it brings an almost ex- 
quisite pleasure and pride in its winning, 
such as the slaying of much more com- 
mon or larger game may never impart. 
It is the rarity among rubies and dia- 
monds, and their which 
measures their worth. 

Thus, when the true sportsman fondles 
his well-won prize and notes the plump- 
ness of its body, the rich chestnut of its 
breast, and the unrivaled matchings of 
lighter and darker browns on its back and 
wings, it is never on the sole merit of 
edibility with which he measures his 
game; not as a product of ability in the 
incessant killing business of our country’s 
wild things, but as the prize of rare dis- 
covery followed by the capture in the most 
expert art of sportsmanship. 

Rarely the bag of the amateur wood- 
cock hunter, in the region under consid- 
eration, rises to half a dozen birds, or 
“three brace,” as our English brethren 
ef the sporting fraternity put it. But 
under the enforcement of the prevail- 
ing legal proscriptions against wood- 
cock-shooting in all of the States inter- 
ested the pleasures of that sport will not 


one 


inaccessibility, 


much longer remain almost memorial, 
or purely imaginative. The bird is be- 


ginning to show up again in its Southern 
midwinter feeding grounds; and, with due 
care for it in its Northern breeding 
grounds, within a few years the woodcock 
will regain its former place among Amer- 
finest and best of 
American game- 


ican sportsmen as the 
all of our surviving 
birds. 
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THE USE OF WILD DUCKS AND GEESE 
FOR DECOY PURPOSES 


BY R. P. GETTY 


PHoroGRAPHs BY GEORGE B, RITTER 


OT many opportunities are afforded 
sportsmen in this country for shoot- 
ing wild ducks and geese by the aid 
of live decoys of their own species. Few 
persons have the necessary patience and 
skill to raise and train these wary birds 
for such purposes. Then, again, the legal 
opposition to the method in some States, 
and the chance provided for indiscriminate 


slaughter, have somewhat lessened its 
popularity. Nevertheless, very attractive 
flocks both of black ducks (anas ob- 


scura) and Canadian geese (branta Cana- 
densis) that are still employed as live 
decoys may be seen any day at a hunting 
camp on Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 
Snake Pond, the water selected for the 
home of these game fowl, is a wild spot, 
and a lake so famous for its fishing that 
the late President Cleveland and_ his 
friend, Joseph Jefferson, the actor, spent 
many happy hours there together in the 
quest of bass and the other fish which 
abound therein. Everything about the 


camp is in the most primitive sort of na- 
A forest growth of pine and spruce 
Forest- 


ture. 
trees shades the sides of the lake. 
dale, the nearest settlement of a few scat- 
tered dwellings, lies several miles distant. 

Snake Pond is well suited for wild birds 
iil every way, and in the migratory sea- 
sons of the year becomes a favorite rest- 
ing place and feeding ground for hundreds 
of them. 

Sut, after all, it is the tamed wild ducks 
and geese that are always lingering 
around the lake that gives the place its 
unique charm. At every time of day 
scores of these graceful creatures may 
be watched, sometimes overhead in im- 
pressive flights, at other times rambling 
on the beaches in search of food. 

The story of the present flock of black 
ducks is interesting. Some years ago sev- 
eral of them, both male and female, were 
slightly wounded by the owner of the 
camp, then captured and confined in coops 
in the barnyard. The taming process be- 














gan. As the birds grew strong again, they 
became more and more dependent upon 
their keeper. Presently they were so 
tame that they were allowed to associate 
with other domesticated fowl in the barn- 
yard. One day they wandered out on the 
lake, and the same evening returned to 
their new home. 

Eventually the duck laid an egg which 
was saved. Then another was put aside 
in the same man- 
ner. When suffi- 
cient had been se- 
cured, a setting 
was made, and the 
wild duck proceed- 
ed to do her part 
toward hatching 
them. At the prop- 
er time a_ strong 
and lusty brood of 
young ducks greet- 
ed the owner with 
the peculiar cries 
of the wild fowl. 
They grew up and 
in turn raised more 
ducks. To-day 
there is a flock of 


more than a hun- 
dred making the 
waters of Snake 


Pond their perma- 
nent habitation, 
and going home 
every night to the 
quarters provided 
for them. 

These wild ducks 
raised in captivity 
have not been ham- 
pered in their 
movements in any 
way; not even to the clipping of their 
wings, as was necessary with the original 
ones captured. 

In addition to these black ducks, the 
owner of the camp has raised a flock of 
more than seventy-five Canadian geese in 
much the same manner. The individual 
members of the present flocks of wild 
ducks and geese are remarkably tame, 
and really not a bit more frightened at 
strangers than the ordinary domestic fowl 
one can see every day. It is a pretty 
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sight to watch them gather by the side of 
the lake at feeding time. The glossy, 
black ducks and the Canadian geese, with 
their brilliant plumage, come up and pick 
the morsels of food and kernels of corn 
from the hand as if they had known the 
stranger all their life. 

There are several things to be noted 
about the employment of wild ducks and 
The most im- 
portant thing, ac- 
cording to Mr. 
Chester A. Vose, 
of Marion, Mass., 
who handled 
many of them, and 
is familiar with 


geese for decoy purposes. 


has 


their use, is to see 
that they have 
been so thoroughly 
tamed and 
tomed_ to 

that 
can be picked up 


accus- 
their 


keeper they 


and handled with 
out any trouble 
They must have 


been taught not to 
be frightened when 
handled by men. 

Mr. Vose 
tinues: 

“Another impor- 
tant matter is to 
carefully 
the location of the 
shooting stands 
where the hunters 
lodge and from 
which they shoot. 
The location 
for a stand is on 
a_ thickly 
point of land overlooking the lake where 
the migratory birds are 
gather. 

“It should be on a point of land, be- 
cause this permits of a more unobstructed 
view by the hunter, not only of the pond, 
but of the surrounding skies. This view 
of the skies is most necessary. The hunt- 
er must be able to see the migratory birds 
from every direction. Otherwise they 


con- 


select 


best 


wooded 


expected to 


might fly near one stand, and yet be about 
to alight in the pond much nearer some 
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other stand which would give better op- 
portunities for shooting. Then, again, in 
case of only one stand, they might alight 
out of sight of it entirely unless the view 
was clear. The location should always be 
as open as possible. 

“The stand employed with these live de- 
coys usually consists of two parts: the 
camp where the hunters stay and the 
breastworks from which they shoot. It 
dees not differ materially from any other 
shooting stand. The camp portion is 
built of wood and should be fitted with 
wooden shutters so that no ray of light 
may be seen from the outside. The en- 
trance is usually on the farther side for 
the same reason. This camp should be 
hidden as much as possible by the natural 
erowth of the trees and bushes, and in 
addition must be artificially covered by 
bushes and boughs of trees on all exposed 
places. 

“The breastwork is a fence, breast high, 
built around the edge of the point. This 
is often made from slats of wood with 
the bark left on, and is artificially cov- 
ered or ‘greened’ with bushes and small 
trees. Outside the breastwork it is usual 
to have a sand beach, if possible. 

“The methods of using live ducks and 


HONKERS AT 
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geese as decoys are a little different in 
some respects, so the employment of the 
duck decoys will be first explained. 

“The number of decoys used depends 
on the size of the stand and the shooting. 
Some stands employ as many as sixty 
birds, while others use as low a number 
as seven. Of course, the stand with seven 
would be very small and only occasionally 
occupied, while the one with sixty decoys 
would always have men on duty. 

“When everything is ready, and the 
hunters have assembled, a flock of wooden 
decoys or blocks are anchored at favor- 
able positions to catch the attention of the 
wild birds in flight. Then a female bird, 
a duck, perhaps several of them, is taken 
from the live decoys and anchored by a 
string to a peg on the sand beach, the 
string being of sufficient length to permit 
the tethered duck to remain on shore, or 
to go in the water, as she chooses. The 
male bird, or drake of the same flock 
as those on the beach, is then placed in 
a coop and taken inside the breastwork. 
The object of the decoys is at once ful- 
filled. This separation causes the ducks 
on the beach to ‘talk,’ or call back and 
forth, with the drake behind the breast- 
work, thus attracting the attention of the 
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wild birds in flight, even if it be night 
when these live decoys cannot be seen. 

“Again, the ducks on the beach have a 
habit of ‘talking’ or calling when they see 
a flock of wild birds in the air. Experi- 
ence has proved, too, that the more the 
ducks on the beach ‘talk,’ the more the 
drakes and other live decoys behind the 
breastworks will ‘talk’ and call. 

“Sometimes the hunter spies the ap- 
proach of a wild flock before the decoys 
do. In that case it is customary to throw 
some corn or pebbles among the beach 
decoys. This causes a commotion among 
the birds, and helps draw attention of the 
birds in flight. 

“In case the ‘talking’ of the decoys, or 
the commotion caused by throwing corn 
among them, does not have the desired 
effect of bringing the game to alight with- 
in gunshot, birds called ‘flyers’ are em- 
ployed. This ‘flyer’ is simply a decoy that 
is allowed to fly. It requires no great 
or special training other than that which 
applies to all live decoys. It must be ac- 
customed to being handled. 

“The bird is picked up by the hunter 
from the flock inside the breastworks and 
tossed straight into the air. Being then 
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a case of fly or fall with the duck, it 
flies. As the duck likes water, it flies 
there. On account of the shrubs and 
trees around the breastwork, it is practi- 
cally impossible for the bird to return 
there, so it joins its mates on the beach. 
The height from which it starts flying 
prevents it coming directly to its mates, 
and it has to circle out over the pond 
before being able to alight. There need 
never be any fear of a duck not returning. 
The other ducks on the beach are its 
mates, and it is certain to join them. 

“These ‘flyers’ afford the most strenu- 
ous method the hunter has of decoying 
game with live birds. The flying and 
lighting of the ‘flyers’ draw great atten- 
tion to them, and cause much commotion 
and an incessant ‘talking’ among the ducks 
on the beach. This, of course, is just 
what the hutner is seeking. 

“These beach decoys should be changed 
every twelve hours. Early morning and 
late afternoon are the best times for their 
use. 

“A drake is sometimes anchored on the 
beach instead of a duck, especially when 
the flock of decoys is made up of several 
larger flocks. An unmated drake will in 
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this way often fill in and make a show- 
ing, and at the same time ‘talk’ with the 
other birds. 

“Wild geese do not, as a rule, stop at 
small ponds; hence it is only on the shoot- 
ing stands of the larger lakes that the 
hunters prepare for them. Their methods 
of use are nearly the same as for 
ducks. 

“The decoys, female birds generally, 
are anchored on the beach by a string, 
but it must be a short one, so that the 
birds cannot reach the water. Only one of 
a pair is thus pegged on the beach. The 


mate, the gander, is cooped up inside the, 


breastworks. There may be several of 
the decoys on the beach, and usually are, 
but each female bird must have its mate 
un the inside of the breastworks. 
it must be remembered, are monogamous, 
hence this practice. 

“The ‘flyers,’ in the case of geese, are 
never used singly. Generally three or 
four are placed in the same coop and let 
out at the same time. Sometimes this 
coop is stationed back of the shooting 
stand on higher ground, and sometimes on 
the opposite point of land from the decoys 
on the beach. The essential thing seems 
to be that the decoys must hear, but not 
see, their mates. The doors of the coop 
containing them are opened by pulling a 
cord, when the birds inside are only too 


Geese, 


glad of an opportunity to get out. These 
‘flyers’ are generally goslings. Very 


often, too, in this goose decoying, the gan- 
der is tied to the shore instead of the 
female bird, for it sometimes happens that 
he, being the father of the goslings used 
as ‘flyers,’ will hold them better than the 
mother. Then, again, the gander may be 
a better ‘talker’ than the goose, and in 
such case is always placed upon the beach. 
Such details depend, of course, on a 
knowledge of the birds employed. 

“Now let us take a typical day of this 
live-decoy hunting and see what happens. 
We will select a clear night when the stars 
are shining and the moon is shedding her 
blue beams through a cold, frosty at- 
mosphere. The hunters are _ stationed 


within the stands at their allotted places, 
and the live decoys have been placed as 
already explained. 

“Suddenly, as the dim, early-morning 
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light is beginning to break, a loud ‘talk- 
ing’ among the birds on the beach awakens 
every man from his cat nap. Each hunter 
is on the qui vive in an instant, for the 
answering cry of other birds mingles with 
the noise of the tethered ones. 

“There is a rush to the breastworks as 
a flock of ducks comes sailing through the 
air in the direction of the decoys. 

“But they do not arrive within gunshot 
—not yet. They are too wary, too sus- 
picious, and, after circling around a mo- 
ment, alight on the water far out of 
range of the guns. 

“But this resting does not last long, 
only long enough for each man of the 
party to be sure of his gun. In another 
instant the birds rise and sweep nearer 
and nearer to the decoys. Then simulta- 
neous reports of guns burst forth, aimed 
over the live decoys, and five or six black 
ducks fall into the waters of the lake. 
And this is really the gist of all this live- 
decoy shooting. The hunter must always 
shoot over his live decoys. 

“In the case of flying birds, as in the 
illustration given, this can readily be ac- 
complished. When the birds have alighted 
and are in the water, the gunner must 
always shoot before his quarry gets among 
the decoys on the beach. It is very rare, 
indeed, for either ducks or geese to fly 
up and to light immediately among the 
live decoys. There is never any grand 
rush to see which one can reach the shore 
first. The wild birds are naturally shy 
and decoy very slowly. In fact, the gun- 
ner may often have to wait many min- 
utes before the birds draw near enough 
for a shot. In nine cases out of ten the 
birds alight in the water far beyond gun 
shot, and then swim toward the decoys 
to be shot, or shot at over the live de- 
coys when they arrive within shooting 
distance.” 

The ethical side of this hunting of wild 
ducks and geese by decoys of their own 
kind is a question concerning which much 
may be said on both sides. Many sports- 
men will always prefer to bring down 
their game by methods where human 
skill against the craftiness of the wild 
bird is only employed, not by means 
which in the hands of unscrupulous per- 
sons are liable to misuses. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
WEST WIND 
HEN the storm abated Venters 


sought his own cave, and late in 

the night, as his blood cooled and 
the stir and throb and thrill subsided, he 
fell asleep. 

With the breaking of dawn his eyes 
unclosed. The valley lay drenched and 
bathed, a burnished oval of glittering 
green. The rain-washed walls glistened 
in the morning light. Waterfalls of many 
forms poured over the rims. One, a 
broad, lacy sheet, thin as smoke, slid over 
the western notch and struck a ledge in 
its downward fall, to bound into broader 
leap, to burst far below into white and 
gold and rosy mist. 

Venters prepared for the day, knowing 
himself a different man. 

“It’s a glorious morning,” said Bess, 
in greeting. 

“Yes. After the storm the west wind,” 
he replied. 

“Last night was I—very much of a 
baby?” she asked, watching him. 

“Pretty much.” 


“Oh! I couldn't help it.” 
“I’m glad you were afraid 
“Why?” she asked, in slow surprise. 


“I'll tell you some day,” he answered, 


soberly. Then around the campfire and 
through the morning meal he was silent; 
afterward he strolled thoughtfully off 
alone along the terrace. He climbed a 
great yellow rock raising its crest among 
and there he sat down to 
face the valley and the west. 

“T love her!” 

Aloud he spoke—unburdened his heart 
secret. For an instant 
the golden valley swam before his eyes, 


the spruces, 


—confessed his 


and the walls waved, and all about him 
whirled with tumult within. 

“T love her! . . . I understand 
now. I cared for Jane Withersteen, but 
not that way.” 

Reviving memory of Jane Withersteen, 
and thought of the complications of the 
present, amazed him with proof of how 
far he had drifted from his old life. He 
discovered that he hated to take up the 
broken threads, to delve into dark prob- 
and difficulties. In this 


lems beautiful 
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ralley he had been living a beautiful 
dream. Tranquillity had come to him— 
and the joy of solitude—and interest in 
all the wild creatures and crannies of this 
incomparable valley—and love. Under 
the shadow of the great stone bridge God 
had revealed himself to Venters. 

“The world seems very far away,” he 
muttered, “but it’s there—and I’m not yet 
done with it. Perhaps I never shall be. 

Only—how glorious it would be 
always and never think 





to live here 
again !” 

Whereupon the resurging reality of the 
present, as if in irony of his wish, steeped 
him instantly in contending thought. 
of it all he presently evolved th-se things 
—he must go to Cottonwoods—he must 
bring supplies back to Surprise Valley— 
he must cultivate the soil and raise corn 
and stock—and, most imperative of all, 
he must decide the future of the girl who 
loved him and whom he loved. The first 
of these things required tremendous ef- 
fort; the last one, concerning Bess, 
seemed simply and naturally easy of ac- 
complishment. He would marry her. 
Suddenly, as from roots of poisonous 
fire, flamed up the forgotten truth con- 
cerning her. It wither and 
shrivel up all his joy on its hot, tearing 
way to his heart. She had been Oldring’s 
Masked Rider. To Venters’ question, 
“What were you to Oldring?” had 
answered with scarlet shame and droop- 
ing head. 

“What do I care who she is or what 
she was!” he cried, passionately. And 
he knew it was not his old self speaking. 
It was this softer, gentler man who had 
awakened to new thoughts in the quiet 
valley. Tenderness, masterful in him 
now, matched the absence of joy and 
blunted the knife-edge of entering jeal- 
ousy. Strong and passionate effort of 
will, surprising to him, held back the poi- 
son from piercing his soul. 

“Wait! wait!” he cried, as if 
calling. hand pressed his breast, 


seemed to 


she 


His 


and he might have called to the pang 
there. 
wonderful. 
am I to judge her? 
for her. 
up to it.” 


“Wait! It’s all so strange—so 
Anything can happen. Who 
I'll glory in my love 
But I can’t tell it—can’t give 


Out” 
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Certain it was that he could not then 
decide her future. Marrying her was 
impossible in Surprise Valley and 
in any village south of Sterling. 
Even without the mask she had once 
worn she would easily have been rec- 
ognized as Oldring’s Rider. No man 
who had ever seen her would forget her, 
regardless of his ignorance as to her sex. 
Then, more poignant than all other argu- 
ment, was the fact that he did not want 
to take her away from Surprise Valley. 
He resisted all thought of that. He had 
brought her to the most beautiful and 
wildest place of the uplands—he had 
saved her—nursed her back to strength 
—watched her bloom as one of the val- 
ley lilies—he knew her life there to be 
pure and sweet—she belonged to him— 
and he loved her. Still, these were not 
all the reasons why he did not want to 
take her away. Where could they go? 
He feared the rustlers—he feared the 
riders—he feared the Mormons. And ii 
he should ever succeed in getting Bess 
safely away from these immediate per:ls 
he feared the sharp eyes of women and 
their tongues, the big, outside world with 
its problems of existence. He must wait 
to decide her future, which, after all, was 
deciding his own. But between her fu- 
ture and his something hung impending. 
Like Balancing Rock, which waited darkly 
over the steep gorge, ready to close for- 
ever the outlet to Deception Pass, that 
nameless thing, as certain yet intangible 
as Fate, must fall and close forever all 
doubts and fears of the future. 

“I’ve dreamed,” muttered Venters as 
ne rose. “Well, why not? . . . Te 
dream is happiness! But let me just once 
see this clearly, wholly—then I can go on 
dreaming till the thing falls. I’ve got to 
tell Jane Withersteen. I've dangerous 
trips to take. I’ve work here to make 
comfort for this girl. She’s mine. I'll 
fight to keep her safe from that old life. 
I’ve already seen her forget it. I love 
her. And, if a beast ever rises in me, I’ll 
burn my hand off before I lay it on her 
with shameful intent. And, by God! 
sooner or later I'll kill the men who hid 
her and kept her in Deception Pass!” 

As he spoke the west wind softly blew 
in his face. It seemed to soothe his pas- 








sion. Dark thoughts slunk deep into the 
innermost recesses of his mind, and like 
dogs, clinking their chains, lay down in 
slumber. The west wind was fresh, 
cool, fragrant, and it carried a sweet, 
strange burden of far-off things—tidings 
of life in other climes—of sunshine asleep 
on other walls—of other places where 
reigned peace. It carried, too, sad truth 
of human hearts and mystery—of prom- 
ise and unquenchable. Surprise 
Valley was only a little niche in the wide 
world whence blew that burdened wind. 
3ess was only one of millions at the 
mercy of unknown motive in nature and 
life. Content had come to Venters in 
tie valley; happiness had breathed in 
the slow, warm air; love as bright ag 
light had hovered over the walls and de- 
scended to him, and now on the west 
wind came a whisper of the eternal tri- 
umph of faith over doubt. 

“How much better I am for what has 
“I'll let the 
Whatever 


hope 


ceme to me!” he exclaimed. 
future take of itself. 
falls I'll be ready.” 

Venters retraced his steps along the 
terrace back to camp, and found Bess in 
the old familiar seat, waiting and watch- 
ing for his return. 

“IT went off by myself to think a little,” 
he explained. 


care 


“You never looked that way before. 
What—what is it? Won't you tell me?” 
“Well, Bess, the fact is I've been 


dreaming a lot. This valley makes a fel- 
low dream. So I forced myself to think. 
We can't live this much 
Soon I'll simply have to go to Cotton- 
We need a whole pack train of 
I can get ‘i 
Can you go safely?” 
“Why, I'm sure of it. I’'li ride through 
the Pass at night. I haven't any fear 
that Wrangle isn’t where I left him. And 
once on him—Bess, just wait till you see 
that horse!” 
“Oh! I want to see him—to ride him. 


way longer. 


woods. 





supplies. 


she interrupted. 


But — but, Bern, this is what troubles 
me,’ she said. “Will—will you come 
back ?” 


If I’m not back 
For 


“Give me four days. 
in four days you'll know I’m dead. 
that only shall keep me!” 

“Oh!” 
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“Bess, I'll come back. There’s danger 
—I wouldn’t lie to you—but I can take 
care of myself.” 

“Bern, I’m sure—oh, I’m sure of it. 
All my life I’ve watched hunted men. 1 
can tell what’s in them. And I believe 
you can ride and shoot and see with any 
rider of the sage. It’s not—not that I— 
fear.” 

“Well, what is it, then?” 

“Why—why—why | should 
back at all?” 

“I couldn’t leave you here alone.” 

“You might change your mind when 
you get to the village—among old 
friends.” 

“IT won't change my mind. 


you come 


As for old 





friends He uttered a short ex- 
pressive laugh. 
“Then — there —there must be a—a 


Dark red mantled the clear tan 
Her eyes 


woman !” 
ot temple and cheek and neck. 
were eyes of shame, upheld a long mo- 
ment by intense, straining search for the 
verification of her fear. Suddenly they 
drooped, her head fell to her knees, her 
hands flew to her hot cheeks. 

*Bess—look here,” said Venters, with 
a sharpness due to the with 
which he checked his quick, surging emo- 
tion. 

As if compelled against her will—an- 
swering to an irresistible voice—Bess 
raised her head, looked at him with sad, 
dark and tried to whisper with 
tremulous lips. 

“There’s no woman,” 


violence 


eyes 


went on Venters, 
deliberately, holding her glance with his. 
“Nothing on earth, 
of life, can keep me away.” 

Her face flashed and flushed with the 
glow of a leaping joy, but like the van- 
ishing of a gleam it disappeared to leave 


barring the chances 


her as he had never beheld her. 

“I am nothing—I am lost—I am name- 
less !” 

“Do you want me to come back?” he 
asked, with sudden stern coldness. “May- 
be you want to go back to Oldring!” 

That brought her erect, trembling and 
ashy pale, with dark, proud eyes and 
mute lips refuting his insinuation. 

I shouldn't 
But you angered me. I 
to make a home for you 


“Bess—I beg your pardon. 
have said that. 
intend to work 
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here—to be a—a brother to you as long 
as ever you need me. And you must 


forget what you are—were, I mean, and 
be happy. When you remember that old 
life you are bitter, and it hurts me.” 

“I was happy—I shall be very happy. 
Oh, you’re so good that—that it kills me. 
If I think I can’t believe it. I grow sick 
with wondering why. I’m only a—let me 
say it—only a lost, nameless—girl of the 
rustlers. Oldring’s Girl, they called me. 
That you should save me—be so good 
and kind—want to make me happy, why, 
it’s beyond belief. No wonder I’m 
wretched at the thought of your leaying 
me. But I'll be wretched and bitter no 
more. I promise you. If only I could 
repay you even a little si 

“You've repaid me a hundredfold. Will 
you believe me?” 

“Believe you! I couldn’t do else.” 

“Then listen! Saving you, I 
saved myself. Living here in this valley 
with you, I’ve found myself. I’ve learned 
to think while I was dreaming. I never 
troubled myself about God. But God— 
or some wonderful spirit—has whispered 
to me here. I absolutely deny the truth 
of what you say about yourself. I can't 
explain it. There are things too deep 
to tell, Whatever the terrible wrongs 
you've suffered, God holds you blameless. 
| see that—feel that in you every moment 
you are near me. I’ve a mother and a 
sister way back in Illinois. If I could I'd 
take you to them—to-morrow.” 

“If it were true! Oh, I might—I 
might lift my head!” she cried. 

“Lift it, then—you child! For I swear 
it’s true.” 

She did lift her head, with the singu- 
lar wild grace always a part of her ac- 
tions, with that old, unconscious intima- 
tion of innocence which always tortured 
Venters, but now with something more 
—a spirit rising from the depths—that 
linked itself to his brave words. 

“T’ve been thinking—too,” she cried, 
with quivering smile and swelling breast. 
“T’ve discovered myself—too. I’m young 
—I’m alive—I’m so full—oh, I’m a 





woman!” 

“Bess, I believe I can claim credit of 
that last discovery—before you,’ Venters 
said and laughed. 
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“Oh, there’s more—there’s something 
I must tell you.” 

“Tell it, then.” 

“When will you go to Cottonwoods ?” 

“As soon as the storms are past, or the 
worst of them.” 

“T’ll tell you before you go. I can’t 
now. I don’t know how I shall then. 
But it must be told. I’d never let you 
leave me without knowing. For, in spite 
of what you say, there’s a chance you 
mightn’t come back.” 

Day after day the west wind blew 
across the valley. Day after day the 
clouds clustered gray and purple and 
biack. The cliffs sang and the caves rang 
with Oldring’s Knell, and the lightning 
flashed, the thunder rolled, the echoes 
crashed and crashed, and the rains flood- 
ed the valley. Wild flowers sprang up 
everywhere, swaying with the lengthen- 
ing grass on the terraces, smiling wanly 
from shady nooks, peeping wondrously 
from year-dry crevices of the walls. The 
valley bloomed into a paradise. Every 
single moment, from the breaking of the 
gold bar through the bridge at dawn on 
to the reddening of rays over the wesi- 
ern wall, was one of colorful change. 
The valley swam in thick transparent 
haze, golden at dawn, warm and white at 
noon, purple in the twilight. At the end 
of every storm a rainbow curved down 
into the leaf-bright forest to shine and 
fade and leave lingeringly some faint es- 
sence of its rosy iris in the air. 

Venters walked with Bess, once more 
in a dream, and watched the lights change 
on the walls, and faced the wind from 
out of the west. 

Always it brought softly to him strange, 
sweet tidings of far-off things. It blew 
from a place that was old and whispered 
of youth. It blew down the grooves of 


time. It brought a story of the passing 
hours. It breathed low of fighting men 


and praying women. It sang clearly the 
song of love. That ever was the burden 
of its tidings—youth in the shady woods 
—waders through the wet meadows— 
boy and girl at the hedgerow stile—bath- 
ers in the booming surf—sweet, idle 
hours on grassy, windy hills—long strolls 
dewn moonlit lanes—everywhere in far- 
off lands fingers locked and_ bursting 














hearts and longing lips—from all the 
world tidings of unquenchable love. 

Often, in these hours of dreams, he 
watched the girl and asked himself—of 
what was she dreaming? For the chang- 
ing light of the valley reflected its gleam 
and its color and its meaning in the 
changing light of her eyes. He saw in 
them infinitely more than he saw in his 
dreams. He saw thought and soul and 
nature—strong vision of life. All tid- 
ings the west wind blew from distance 
and age he found deep in those dark-blue 
depths, and found them mysteries solved. 
Under their wistful shadow he softened, 
and in the softening felt himself grow a 
sadder, a wiser and a better man. 

While the west wind blew its tidings, 
filling his heart full, teaching him a 
man’s part, the days passed, the purple 
clouds changed to white and the storms 
were over for that summer. 

“I must go now,” he said. 

“When?” she asked. 

“At once—to-night.” 

“I’m glad the time has come. It 
dragged at me. Go—for you'll come 
back the sooner.” 

Late in the afternoon, as the ruddy sun 
split its last flame in the ragged notch of 
the western wall, Bessie walked with 
Venters along the eastern terrace, up the 
long, weathered slope, under the great 
stone bridge. They entered the narrow 
gorge to climb around the fence long 


before built there by Venters. Farther 
than this she had never been. Twilight 
had already fallen in the gorge. It 


brightened to waning shadow in the wider 
ascent. He showed her balancing Rock, 
of which he had often told her, and ex- 
plained its sinister leaning over the out- 
let. Shuddering, she looked down the 
long, pale incline, with its closed-in, top- 
pling walls. 

“What an awful trail! 
me up here?” 

“I did, surely,” replied he. 

“It frightens me somehow. Yet I 
never was afraid of trails. I'd ride any- 
where a horse could go and climb where 
he couldn't. But there’s something fear- 
ful here. I feel as—as if the place was 


Did you carry 


watching me.” 
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It’s balanced here 
balanced perfectly. You know I told 
you the cliff-dwellers cut the rock—and 


“Look at this rock. 





why. But they’re gone and the rock 
waits. Can’t you see—feel how it waits 
here? I moved it once and I'll never 
dare again. A strong heave would start 
it. Then it would fall and bang and 
smash that crag and jar the walls, and 
close forever the outlet to Deception 
Pass !” 

“Ah! When you come back 


T'll steal up here, and push and push with 
all my might to roll the rock and close 
forever the outlet to the Pass!” She 
said it lightly, but in the undercurrent of 
her voice was a heavier note, a ring 
deeper than any ever given mere play of 





words, i} 
“Bess! You can’t dare me. 
Wait till I come back with supplies—then 
roll the stone!” 
“T—was—in—fun.” Her voice now 


throbbed low. “Always you must be free 
to go when you will. Go now 
this place presses on me—stifles me.” 

“I’m going—but you had something to 
tell me?” ' 

“Yes. Will you—come back?” 

“I'll come if I live.” 

“But—but you mightn’t comer” 

“That’s possible, of course. It'll take 
a good deal to kill me. A man couldn’t 
have a faster horse or keener dog. And, 
Bess, I’ve guns, and I'll use them if I’m 
pushed. But don’t worry.” 

“I’ve faith in you. I'll not worry until 
after four days. Only—because you 
mightn’t come—I must tell you 

She lost her voice. Her pale face, her 
great, glowing, earnest eyes seemed to 
stand alone out of this gloom of the 
gorge. The dog whined, breaking the 
silence. 

“IT must tell you—because you mightn’t 
come back,” she whispered. “Always I’ve 
been tongue-tied. I seemed not to be 
grateful. It—was deep in my _ heart. 
Even now—if I were—other than I am— 
I couldn’t tell you. But I’m nothing— 
only a rustler’s girl—nameless—infamous. 
You’ve saved me—and I’m—I’m yours to 
do with as you like. With all my 
heart and soul I love you!” 








HAND CAMERA VS. TELEPHOTO 


Picture A, of Little sald 
River, taken from Miller’s Mountain, about two 
and one-half miles away. This negative was made 
with a telephoto Telar lens, stop F 16, 1/25th of a 
second, There was a slight movement of the camera. 
The light streak sometimes occurs as the result of 
not being careful enough in using a dummy slide 
for the plate or film holder. 


Mountain, Nepisfguit 


Picture B, taken from same stand as picture A. 
Made with a 3 A camera and Tessar lens, stop 
about F 32, 1/25th of a second. This shows the 
difference between a seven-inch lens and a 224% 
telephoto. 
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IS friends call him “Billy” because 
he smiles through his glasses. If 
you venture into his presidential 
which overlooks the Battery, or 
hand your hat to his uptown Jap servant, 
it’s much the same thing. You would prate 


office, 


of things woodsy, and directors’ meetings 
are postponed or the Jap superintends the 
cracking of ice. It is the true dispensing 
of hospitality of one woodsman to an- 
other. In this age it stands for plus, in 
this instance for inspiration. He is a type of 
American unto itself, which sends Christ- 
mas presents to guides, pays unheard-of 
bills without a mutter, and instills into its 
generation an elixerial belief that good 
hunting is a gift from the knees of the 
gods. But the trouble is that such “Bil- 
lys” are a prey to the Kodak habit, which 
is a very good habit if one wasn’t a pres- 
ident and had a Jap servant; it takes so 
much time to acquire. Then this particu- 
lar Billy reeks of opportunities. I will 
spare you here, but I am quite sure if 
all this enthusiast’s opportunities had been 
discounted that—well, they’d have to get 
another president. But he is going hunt- 


ing some more, is this same Billy, as are 
those of his brotherhood, and I 


would 


that, peradventure from my own small ex- 
perience, I could assist him. I would that 
he might bring home more pictures, in 
time that he might discard the rifle for the 
pictures. 

Now, during the present season we have 
had evidence indisputable that vast strides 
in game photography have been made. I 
refer to the moving pictures of Mr. Paul 
Rainey, the Newfoundland caribou pic- 
tures of Mr. Radcliffe Dugmore, the 
moose photographs of Doctor Charles 
Whitney, and the deer negatives of Mr. 
Ralph D. Sherman. In the past we have 
the moose and deer pictures of the Hon. 
George Shiras, Mr. William Lyman Un- 
derwood and the Rey. Chauncey P. Haw- 
kins. There are still many unexplored 
fields, but in most cases the principles 
governing success are the same, and it is 
possible at the present day—aside from 
the cinematograph, perhaps—to go into 
any modern photo shop and come out thor- 
That was the trouble 
“Billy” —he 


oughly equipped. 
with the aforesaid 
properly equipped. 
What is a photograph, anyway? It is 
the passing of an image through a lens 
It’s all in the 


wasn't 


unto a sensitive negative. 











passing—the time required for the light to 
pass through. 

For example, we will take the ordinary 
hand camera, furnished, say for $12, and 
known as the No. 1 A. Used in the 
bright sun, it requires about 1/25 of a 
second for the light to pass through the 
lens, for a distance of about four inches, 
onto the emulsion on the film. Note we 
have three things: (a) the time of ex- 
posure, which is 1/25 of a second; (b) 
the length of focus, which is about four 
inches; (c) the speed of the film. In 
game photography such a camera is not 
practical, but the principles are the same, 
especially the first two—time of exposure 
and length of focus. We require a practi- 
cal camera embracing these two principles 
and yet having them work in conjunction. 

The question of the length of focus is, 
perhaps, easiest understood, and I will 
therefore treat with it first. The simple 
definition of “length of focus” is this: the 
distance from the lens to the emulsion. 

Say we had time to do it and stood on 
a knoll with a camera of long bellows, on 
a tripod, the old-fashioned focusing cam- 
era cloth, and a number of lenses fitted to 
the proper lens boards which fit the front 
of the bellows of the camera. Any object 
will do, say, a friend, which we will sta- 
tion, say, fifty yards distant. 

Fit a lens of four inches to the lens 
board, put the cloth over your head and 
move the lens up and down (along) till 
it is in focus (four inches from the 
ground glass). At a rough guess the 
friend would be about 1/5 of one inch 
high on the ground glass, and both the 
background and the foreground would be 
sharp and clear. 

Fit a lens of about eight inches, and the 
friend would appear about 2/5 of an inch 
high, with the background and the fore- 
ground sharp and clear. 

Fit a lens of twelve inches, and the 
object would be about 3/5 high, but the 
foreground might be blurred. 

With a sixteen-inch lens, the ground 
glass would show the object about 4/5 
high with the foreground blurred; at 
20 inches the object would measure one 
inch or 5/5 high. 

I have now made it plain that the fur- 
ther a lens is from the emulsion at the sec- 
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ond exposure the greater will be the mag- 
nification of the said object. This is the 
first great principle of game photography. 
But to get this magnification in such a 
way as to be useful, it is necessary that 
we also increase the speed of the lens. 
For instance, if at four inches extension 
the light conditions were so poor as to 
only allow 1/50 of a second exposure, 
then at 20 inches we could not (with the 
same speed of lens) get a faster exposure 
than, say, 1/10. In game photography 
it is not practical to use any exposure 
much less than 1/25 of a second. 

It is, therefore, necessary to increase 
the speed of a lens just as we increase its 
focal length. This, by the way, is one 
oi the reasons lenses are so expensive. 

There are numerous technical reasons 
how this is done. I will avoid mention- 
ing them, for I desire this article to be 
of some practical assistance. 

Considering for a minute the hand cam- 
era—this time, say, a 3A—we know that 
they have celleluoid plates marked “15- 
25-50 ft.” etc. When we take a picture 
we guess at the distance, but this is only 
with a short-focus camera, a short-focus 
lens. It is not possible to use a lens with 
increased focal length and increased speed 
on a pocket-folding or hand camera. We 
must use another kind. 

I introduce herewith the reflecting mir- 
ror-camera. 

Of the kind to use for game photogra- 
phy, those having a focal length of from 
12 to 24 inches are the proper ones, It 
will have been noted that at twelve inches 
the foreground was not in focus. If we 
used a camera at twelve inches and tried 
to take a picture at, say, fifty yards, by 
setting the camera at “100 feet,” in case 
the object was in focus at fifty yards and 
then moved to sixty or forty yards, it 
would not be in focus. This demands that 
each object must be focused exactly. The 
greater the magnification the more care- 
fully still must it be focused. 

Now, in a reflecting mirror-camera, in- 
stead of using a view-finder, the object is 
“found” through the Jens itself. The im- 
age is thrown on a mirror, and reflected 
irom the mirror up to a ground glass. 
This mirror drops at an angle of 45 
Directly back of the mirror is 





degrees. 
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About the limit of a 3 A with an ordinary 


the emulsion on the film. This film is of 
a corresponding distance from the lens as 
the lens is from the ground glass. When 
an object is in exact focus on the ground 
glass, it in exact on the film. 
Thus, the photographer focuses on the 


is focus 


ground glass, releases his shutter, the 
mirror flies up flush with (and under) 
the ground glass, and the exposure is 
made. ‘The shutter in this case is what 


is known as the “focal plane type.” That 
is to say, it is a curtain with one adjust- 
able or numerous slits. When the focus- 
ing is being done this curtain covers, 
hangs tightly over, the film. When the 
mirror flies up the curtain drops down and 
the exposure is recorded through the slit 
used, as for a part of a second it covers 
each section of the film. 

A camera of twelve inches is most ex- 
cellent to commence with. As the focal 
length is increased, as the magnification 
is increased, one great evil must be guard- 
ed against. This evil is vibration. For 
this reason the extension of over twelve 
inches must be very rigid. In selecting a 
camera, much depends on the lens. The 
lens must fit the camera and the camera 
fit the lens. To make this clear, I will 
now speak of the different lenses. 


AT 





dO YARDS 


lens. Picture taken by guide Percy Falding. 


irst, 


fastest 


I will mention three kinds of lens. 
the compound lens of the very 
kind; second, the convertible lens, which 
is about 50 per cent as fast as the very 
fastest; third, the telephoto. 

The speed of a lens is reckoned in two 
systems, of which the I° system is the bet- 
ter known. If you say that the speed of 
a lens is I° it means that the 
focal length divided by the diameter, mul- 
so and 
from 


so and so, 


tiplied by so and so, gives you I 
so. It is too technical, and, aside 


a figure to go on, does not matter here. 
The speed of the ordinary lens sold 


with ordinary hand cameras is about 
F 16. This is on cheap lenses of about 
4, 6, 7 inches focal length, and they do 


not concern us here. 

Another and better way of describing 
the speed of a lens is to say that “it gath- 
ers light so fast” (which is, that light 
passes through it so fast). On a fine day 
the light will pass through an ordinary 
lens fast enough for snapshots, but on a 
dark day or in the shadows it passes 
through too slow. The natural conclu- 
sion, therefore, is to increase the speed 
of the passing. For use on dark days, in 
poor lights, in shadows, we have lenses 
which work at F 11; at F 7; at F 6.3; 
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at F 5.6; at F 4.5; and (in moving picture 
cameras) at F 3.5. If the light is poor 
and we can’t possibly increase the power 
of the light, we increase the power of the 
lens. Taken roughly, a lens of F 4.5 is 
twice as fast as a lens F 6.3, and so on.* 
These lenses come at varying focal lengths 
and, taking into consideration the length 
of focus of the bellows of your camera, 
you select one as suits your purse and 
camera, 

For a twelve-inch reflecting camera, the 
two best compound lenses are the Tessar 
and the Celor, F 4.5. They are used for 
taking pictures of animals in the poor 
light of early morning and at sunset; for 
extremely dark days when the _ back- 
ground is dark and hard to record, as, for 
instance, green foliage. Such a lens is 
confined to a certain definite field in game 
photography. If one is used over twelve 
inches in focal length, or thereabouts, they 
are very expensive. Some people prefer a 
more all-around lens, not quite so expen- 
sive. 

*With a fast lens like F 4.5 we are equipped for 
poor light conditions and, by means of the dia- 
phragm, we can control the speed, so it will not be 


too fast and make an over-exposure, in good light 
conditions. The full opening is used in good light 


conditions with a quick curtain, say 1/4000, to take 
pictures of rapidly moving objects like a running 
moose, etc. 


GOOD MOOSE 


hand camera. 
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Percy Falding. 


Picture by 


This brings us to the question of the 
convertible lens. In this lens the same 
conditions of speed prevail, but the lens 
is made up of two parts, or what is known 
as the front and rear combination. 

Convertible lenses come in various focal 
lengths, but we will confine ourselves to 
those of F 6.3 type. One of the very 
best, perhaps the best all-round lens, is 
the Bausch & Lomb Zeiss-Protar VII A, 
No. 13. 

This lens is composed of two equal parts. 
When both are screwed together the 
speed is F 6.3 and the focal length 9% 
inches. When taken apart (and note this 
particularly), the speed is F 12.3, or about 
one-half, but the focal length is increased 
exactly 100 per cent, or to 16% inches. 

This lens is practical on cameras having 
a focal length of from 8 to 17 or 18 
inches. It can be used on bright days at 
16% inches and in poor lights at 9% 
inches, with good results. It is an all- 
round lens for all uses, and the best one, 
perhaps, for the amateur to start with. 

There are other lenses of the Protar 
class which give various speed and focal 
lengths, some as many as three or four 
combinations. But it must be remem- 
bered to get the greatest possible speed 
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when used screwed together that the two 
parts of the combination must be of equal 
focal length. Which is true of the num- 
ber 13. 

The past few seasons have seen the im- 
provement of telephoto lenses till they are 
well-nigh perfect. As a subject of game 
photography, a sub-division rather, it is to 
be considered with great care. 

I will confine myself entirely in this 
discussion to two telephoto lenses, the 
Dalmeyer and the Telar. 
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with in all photography it is a very handy 
thing, A meter is a small object about 
the size of an average man’s watch. Used 
in conjunction with a watch it gives the 
exact exposure to use on every occasion. 
My own plan is to carry one with me at 
all times, and, in spare moments, to ex- 
periment with it. After a while you learn 


to guess at your exposures, especially 
those of show and water scenes, with sat- 
isfaction. 


The outfit I have discussed to date is for 





EARLY MORNING 


Protar lens, single combination of 16 lens inches, time 1/10th of a second, 


because of the slight movement of the camera. The 
D. W. Clinch, 
These lenses consist of, practically 


speaking, two parts, a positive and a nega- 
tive. The front glass magnifies the object 
so much and instead of throwing it back 
direct to the film it throws the magnifica- 
tion on another lens. This in turn magni- 
fies it again and throws the final image 
onto the emulsion. These two lenses are 
heavy and of great diameter and work 
at a speed of F 4.5 and F 7, respectively. 
The Dalmeyer is very expensive and re- 
quires great skill in handling. The Telar 
is not so expensive and a bully lens to 
start out with. 

In using this outfit I advise a meter. 
You can discard it in time, but to begin 
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OF YOUNG DEER 
This picture will not enlarge 
exposure was a bit too slow anyway. Picture by 
October, 1910. 
taking game pictures by daylight. My op- 


erations at night have not been so ex- 
tensive. 

For night work from a canoe about five 
things are essential. The camera should 
be of or 
fitted, say, with a Tessar lens of speed 
F 6.3, set in focus at about 15 feet. 1 al- 
ways stop mine down to F 16, as this in 


about 5 7 inches focal length, 


sures objects closer than fifteen feet and 
up to, say, thirty feet, being in focus. 
The table used for this work is best made 
of brass with an elevating top to throw 
the light on banks or bit of beach higher 
up than the level of the water. The lamp 
can be an ordinary bicycle lamp making 
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its own gas, or having a rubber tube at- 
tached to a Prestolite tank. The powder, 
however, is of most importance, as it must 
be very fast, in order to overcome any 
motion on the part of a moving canoe or 
a walking or, possibly, running animal. 
The canoe must be very steady and of the 
low-bow type. The canoeman must pad- 
dle noiselessly. 

I would advise any enthusiasts desiring 
to take up night work to consult Mr. 
Charles G. Willoughby, of 814 Broadway, 
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This was a little less than an inch and a 
half in diameter where it passed through 
the first board. The end of this pole fitted 
into the hole in the block, and had a shoul- 
der. 

I then cut off the pole and spiked to its 
top a crude table, made from the rein- 
forced top of a biscuit box. 

With my camera set on top of this table 
the focus just cleared the bow of the 
canoe. 

The table could be completely revolved 
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COW MOOSE AND CALF 


Photographed from moving canoe. 


New York City, as he has outfitted such 
gentlemen as the Hon. George Shiras. 
Mr. Sherman, however, has made the 
greatest strides, according to our public 
records, in this field of any one I know. 

Night photography is not so expensive. 
Also you are very apt to get more results 
for your efforts than you will on land, 
for the same, or double, the amount of 
energy. 

My plan was to nail across the bow of 
my canoe a board, say one inch thick and 
three inches wide. In the center of this 
I bored an auger hole perhaps one inch 
and a half in diameter. 

Through the board, fastened to the 
thwarts, I dropped a smoothly planed pole. 


Powder too slow, 
August, 





plate overdeveloped. Picture by D. W. Clinch, 
1910. 


and the noise of friction was guarded 
against by bacon fat and a linen bandage 
at the bearing points. 

By means of thumb screws from under- 
neath I fastened the camera and lamp, 
which was set in a hole cut in the table. 

My lamp was made by Prosch, of New 
York City, and worked by caps and a 
spring. I used cartridges, but they are 
expensive, especially as you can often use 
a dozen or more in one single evening. 

Mr. Sherman fastened his lamp to his 
table and used an electric release and, I 
suppose, bulk powder. 

In taking pictures at night be very care- 
ful of the wind. Have it, slight though 
it is when game feeds out, against you. 


YOUNG 

Photographed at about 7 
exposure because of green background. Animal 

improved if it had more detail, smaller stop. 


Keep far enough out from the shore as 
to insure against any branches rasping 
Every now and then 
reach forward and wipe your lens. Other- 
wise it will gather moisture. In approach- 
ing an animal, especially in the water, be 
very careful not to do so from such an 
angle that your light will throw long 
gleams too far behind the animal, or cause 
a reflection. When the animal starts it 
is very apt to take such a reflection for 
the direction from which the light comes. 
To get away from it they jump in the op- 
posite direction, which is your direction. 
Mr. Sherman claims that you should be 
able to regulate the light, and not open 
your camera, take out the slide, till you 
are ready to take the picture. I did not 
find, however, that this made much differ- 
ence, for in my own experience the pic- 
tures came as fast as I could load up. But 
Mr. Sherman is the best judge of this. 

The taking of moving pictures of game 
is a very intricate subject, and though I 
devoted about four months to it in 1910 
and was successful in getting perhaps the 


against your canoe, 


first moving picture ever taken of the ac- 
tual shooting on the snow of a woodland 


COW 


5 yards with a ten-inch Bausch & Lomb Unar, full opening F 4.5, 1 
just 
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12th of a second 
note the ear. Picture would be 
W. Clinch, August, 1910. 


about to jump, 
Picture taken by D. 


caribou, I cannot recommend the subject 
to any but the most hardy and patient. A 
good moving picture outfit about 
$400.00, and the handiest field 
work, are made in London. 

Several things are to be remembered, 
however, in taking moving pictures. The 
lenses used by me were a Celor F 3.5, of 
about 2 inches focal length; and a Tessar 
of 6 inches focal length, working at F 4.5, 
and which gave an image three times lar- 
ger than the Celor, but which could only 
be used on fine days. Because of the 
vibrations no lens longer than 6 inches is 
practical, because the vibration is magni- 
fied, too. 

A tripod is necessary, though I under- 
stand Buffalo Jones had cameras on 
horseback. In setting up the tripod the 
base must be absolutely level or otherwise 
when you attempt to swing the camera for 
the panorama effect, or to follow an ani- 
mal, the image will be crooked on the 
screen. I am of the opinion, however, 
that a moving picture camera could be at- 
tached to a man’s back. Then the stalk- 
ing, impossible with a tripod, especially on 
snow, could be conducted at closer range. 


costs 


best, for 











In carrying out this idea, which is my 
own, the man, who had the camera 
strapped to a contrivance on his back, 
would have to be on his hands and knees 
when the operator commenced to turn the 
crank. It might allow for pictures abso 
lutely impossible in any way. My friend, 
the Conte Giovanni Marchetti, with whom 
I was hunting last fall, and a sportsman 
who has hunted all through Africa and 
Asia, told me it was a common practice to 
trap game in Africa, attach a clog to its 
leg, and run it through the grass in front 
of the moving picture camera. 

A moving picture camera for field work 
should be properly colored and protected, 
so as not to be conspicuous, and shower- 
proof. 

The most important thing in operating 
a moving picture camera is to turn the 
handle about twice a second. Many .of 
the most successful moving pictures of 
game have been defective because the 
handle was turned too slow and this made 
the animals move too fast, in a jerky 
fashion, across the screen. 

As to the each 
question as to which is the more exciting, 


season more discussed 


game photography or shooting, I would 
say, if I had but one choice, I would pre- 
fer the camera. [ must admit I am par- 
tial to the snow-laden boughs of a hard- 
wood ridge in November and that I doubt 
if ever I will outgrow my fondness for 
moose calling, yet last season, 1911, was 
the first since 1903 that I have not tagged 
a moose, or made any attempt to do so. 
In the October issue of FIELD AND STREAM 
I will describe how, after four years of 
failure, I procured a set of caribou pic- 
tures, the first of their kind. I could ap- 
preciate Mr. Dugmore’s emotions when, 
this spring, he showed me the marvelous 
pictures he procured in Newfoundland last 
fall, also after six years of failure. I had 
the good fortune to spend over a month 
with Dr. Whitney at McNeil and Hayden 
in the summer of 1910, when he estab- 
lished a new record for moose photog- 
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raphy, and on which occasion I took a 
flashlight of a stalked moose at five feet, 
the closest, I think, of its kind. I am 
looking forward this fall to a trip in a 
section where three parties from one camp 
saw over fifty moose on dry land in one 
day—a condition under which they have 
never been really photographed by anyone. 
On a properly conducted trip you can take 
ten pictures where you would be allowed 
to shoot but one animal, and though the 
stalking is difficult and requires great pa- 
tience, each attempt, especially if success 
ful, savors of that something particularly 
personal which is the true satisfaction in 
any vacation. 

As a last word I would say, and it is a 
habit I have not yet myself corrected as 
I would, be sure and practice and practice 
with your camera, till hold it 
steady. I personally have some negatives 
which, if the had not moved, 
would surpass any others in my collection 


can 


you 
camera 


Also remember to on every possible op- 
portunity use the smallest stop your light 
will allow, for this increases your detail 
If your 
negatives are so weak as to be sometimes 


and helps in the enlargement. 


worthless they can be improved by making 
a positive of your negative and bringing 
it back to the negative. Both Mr. Under- 
wood and Mr. Dugmore have done this 
many times. Use an 
of a large field, and have it always ready 


8-power binocular 


for use. Barnett’s superspeed plates are 
superior to any other and work well in 
poor lights. Use plates if possible but 
in any case develop with great care for all 
possible detail. 

Do these things and your mourning will 
be turned into joy and the summer nights 
by a deadwater, the fall days on the hills 
and by the ponds, will possess a new sig- 
nificance to you, and possibly you may 
achieve that estimable realization that in 
this age of the unique and thrilling you 
have accomplished something which no 
one else has, for the field is unlimited, 
reeking with possibilities. 
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THE DOGONALITIES OF MANDY B. 


A SOUTHERN QUAIL YARN OF REAL SPO’HTING FLAVAH, SUH 


BY HENRY WELLINGTON WACK 


“ PEAKIN’ 0’ dawgs,”  chortled 
Aleck of the General’s quail pre- 
serve, “is like praisin’ wimin to 

face. You most generally lies about 

‘em. It wuh no good to blow about dat 

‘ere Mandy B. jes won't stay 

de same dawg mor’n one day at a time?’ 


their 


‘cause she 


“A dog of many personalities,” I 
winked. 
‘Deed she am, suh, an’ jes a-bulgin’ 


wid de cussedness dogonalities you ever 
seed. She should ’a’ been borned a vaudy- 
will soubrette, she am s-o upsteperous. 
De only person in Nawth Calino she re- 
specks, is de General; but if he doan beat 
‘er black an’ blue every Sunday, she neg- 
lect him, too. I swar she am a most 
‘sasperatin’ critter!” 

We were in Robeson County on the 
season’s final hunt. Mandy B. had been 
particularly difficult in her winter’s field 
work. With sporting instinct and quali- 
ties of a high order, she only spasmodi- 
cally lent them to her master with any 
degree of dog decency. When infected 
with a notion to do so, she outran and 
outpointed every pointer the General ever 
owned, and they had been a large, ac- 
complished band. But she set her own 
time and place to act rationally and bril- 
liantly. To shoot over her sane field per- 
formances was sport, indeed, of a high 


order. But Mandy B. gave her favors to 
few. 
Aleck, the General’s keeper, declared 


that while he had raised her in a spirit of 
christianity, she had not only broken both 
him and her master, but undoutedly lost 
them the slimmest chance of Heaven. 
“An’ to make her wusser and wusser,” 
regretted Aleck, “it are jest h—I tu see de 
way de General and Mrs. General does 
love dat ‘ere dog. I done give up, I 
reckon, evah makin’ a sensible dawg 0’ 
Mandy.” 

From Pinehurst east to farthest corner 


of Bladen County, there is a strip of fine 


quail country twenty miles wide. Most 
of it is soft and level and much of it in 
yellow pine. It is a region of historic 


interest, too. It was nearby, on Roanoke 


Island, that Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1587 
attempted to found a colony of [nglish 
people, who, being abandoned, were 
adopted by, or “lost” into, the Croatan 


tribe of Indians. Croatans are still met 
here in this romantic part of the South- 
land, where Virginia Dare, the first child 
of English parents, was born in America. 
And the hospitality of its homes to-day 
vividly recalls the chivalric days so long 
ago when the red man succored the white. 
What better retreat for a Southern war- 
rior to take his toddy and his friends 

to conviviate while the poker chips per- 
sistently gravitate his and attend 
upon the joys of corn-pone, quail, pointer 
pups and It is the 
made glorious by egg-nog, music and 


Way, 


‘possum, simple life, 
mince pie! 

rhe niggers, the 
coons and 
laughing-fits, 
ccmbine to 


persimmons, the 
‘possums, Aleck-with-the- 
and the General's pointers 
make life with the gun a 
wholesome, recreative term hereabouts. 
But no matter how well the other dogs 
may have served them, nearly all of the 
General’s guests, at one time or another, 
have itched, squirmed and hinted for a 
day with Mandy B. and her occasional 
mate, Job. Not that Mandy had ever ac- 
knowledged Job or any other dog as fit 
for her company. On her serious work- 
days she simply ignored them, refused to 
back from sight, and generally stole 
points in pretty roguish fashion. Her 
wonderfully acute nose, however, saved 
her from flushing many birds that an- 


other larcenous animal with a duller sense 
would have scattered beyond the horizon. 

“It’s “cause he’s 
explained Aleck, 


so doggone patient,” 
“dat we names him Job. 
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When dem two dawgs git a goin’, well, 
now, it are jest de debble to keep up wi’ 
‘em. One day, dis wintah, Mistah Joe 
Huntah consented to let ’er go wid his 
punkin-saddled setter, Skate. What de 
General calls my census repawts for de 
day showed dat dar ought to a been eleven 
quail in that field yondah, and no moah. 
Joe Huntah being a jealous critter his- 
self, cast off his own dawg first, right 
quarterin’ ’cross de field. Den he says to 
Mandy ‘Now, you hie on!’ But Mandy 
jest look at Joe wid contemp’ shinin’ 
from her eye, and a juicy dangerousness 
gath’rin round her mouf. I can hear her 
a-sayin’ to herself: ‘Dat Mistah Wash- 
ington Jackass doan know de rule ob la- 
dies first in field edyquette!’ When he 
cluck to her kinder haughty to git on, 
she git on, shoah ‘nuff; but not arter 
birds. What she git on to was Joe's 
pants, right whar he done need ‘em most. 
Dar she sling and pull and shake her head 
and growl, till Joe swar she got de hobo- 
phrobia; but she all de time treatin’ his 
remawks wid contemp’, and diligently de- 
stroyin’ de lower pahts ob his person. 
Tu make things wuss, dat dog Skate den 
come to a stiff point near a mile off. Joe 
Huntah wanted tu git thar 
mighty promp'ly; but Mandy, bein’ awful 
pigheaded, pull back, growl some more 


a-course 


and hang on—tryin’ to spile de shootin’ fo 
Joe’s dawg, and suttonly testin’ de loyalty 
ob Joe’s pants. Joe cuss a heap and 
lambaste Mandy, an’ kick her in de ribs 
when she let ’im, but all he do doan 
loosen her sportin’ holt on dem Washing- 
ton pants—not Mandy's! Fin'lly Joe get 
mad an’ make a desp’rate rush toward his 
own dawg, when sumfin tear lose behind 
wid awful growls. There was Mandy wif 
a moufful o’ pants goin’ over a five-bar- 
red rail fence like a airyplane fer home 
an’ de General. 

“Hit so happen dat de General was sit- 
tin’ afore de fire dreamin’ ob de sport Joe 
was havin’ over Mandy B., when she yelp 
outside his cottage door. ‘Come in!’ say 
de General, jes like he would to a white 
person. Mandy open de door wif her 
paws and nose and walk proudly up to de 
General and lay de triflin’ remains ob 
Mistah Joe Huntah in his lap. My land! 
you should a seed the General come to. 


He drop his pipe and holler foh Belinda, 
de cook, den foh Mrs. General, and when 
he got his senses agin, he hollered foh a 
highball. 

“Belinda declar der had been a serious 
accident to some niggah stealin’ de Gen- 
eral’s Mrs. General say 
mus disseck de remains for de puppose ot 
identerficashun; but de General only look 
ober his highball at dat aire dam Mandy 
B., and smile a low-down gurglin’ smile. 

“Suttenly, Mrs. General scream a awful 
screach, which make Mandy sneak clost 
Den Mrs. Gen- 
eral hold de autopsy, announcin’ de dif- 
ferent pahts ob de remains. 


chickens. dey 


‘hind de General's laigs. 
Fust, she 
say, dis yeah brown piece look mighty 
like a section o’ huntin’ pants—der are a 
seam down the middle. But whose pants? 
She look to 


ward de General wif seberal questions in 


Dats de important question. 


each eye as she pass him de first layer ob 
de remains on a plate. 

“De General suggest another highball 
tu ‘strengthen ‘im fer de gruesome task,’ 
he say, keepin’ his face turned toward his 
feet, Mrs. General go on: ‘Dis,’ she Say, 
‘is a layer o’ navy blue shirt; den come a 
layer o’ Jaeger’s pure cotton drawers; 
den a layer o’ an] 


most scaresome ob all, dere seem tu be a 


undershirt, and las’ 
piece o’ rawhide, er mebbe bacon.’ 

“*Dat ain't no bacon!’ say de cook, wid 
her proud, fat nose in de air. ‘Dat am 
plain ham, mam; jes plain fresh 
meat.’ ‘No!’ Mrs. General, 
ain't no pork; dis am de remains of a 
gen'leman, I'm surprised de General 
don’t wake up an’ help us tew explain de 
mess.’ 


shoat 


declar ‘dis 


“Den de General open one eye and wif 
a dangling hand fondlin’ Mandy’s soft 
ears, say wid becomin’ dignity: ‘It is plian 
dat Mistah Joe Huntah am coming home 
tonight on de instalment plan!’ 

“But Belinda an’ de Mrs. look disap- 
pointed, yell some awful remarks, and 
remove de kitchen, De 
General low-down, 
gurglin’ smile.” 


remains to de 
merely resume his 


II. 


When Mr. Hunter returned to the lodge 
that night for dinner, an exhilarating row 
ensued concerning the field virtues of 
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Mandy B. The Dismal Man and the law- 
yer were particularly sarcastic in their 
estimate of Mr. Hunter's pants. 

“Some wild Indians never learn that it 
pays to treat a Southern dog politely, 
especially a lady dog,” shyly muttered the 
Fat Man of Boston, whose own setter, 
Dolly, had won first prize in the General’s 
Unreliability Trials—as he called his 
Christmas dog-fest. Now and then the 
General thundered mightily of the decline 
in the old-time sporting relationship be- 
tween dog and man. “It is due, gentlemen, 
to a lack of sympathetic understandin’— 
not of the dog, but of the spohtsman. 
Most dogs start out with the crazish no* 
tion that the spohtsman is afflicted with 
common sense. When they find out that 
he isn’t, they up and get a brain-storm 
which nothing but downright deviltry will 
alleviate.’ The General looked toward 
his wife for support, but that lady tact- 
fully got busy on the wishbone of a suc- 
culent quail before her. She confided to 
the lawyer on her right that she had 
enough sterilized joy feeding the Gen- 
eral’s shooting parties without venturing 
to confirm or dispute his esoteric views 
on incorrigible dogs. She was as proud 
of her dinners as her guests were pleased 
to devour them. Any discussion, there- 
fore, which seriously divided the honors 
and the joys of her meals between the 
mind and the palate, operated as a slight 
to the hostess. Loving her as we did, we 
all agreed that plain, raw dog was not the 
most elegant of table talk, anyway. 

The General conceded this with his 
usual gallantry, but added maliciously, 
“The subject of dog, does not, of course, 
give the ladies sufficient scope for unre- 
lenting conversation.” Thereupon the 
lady sniffed audibly and jabbed him in the 
shins with her boot. 

The Fat Man was reaching confidently 
for a third helping of boiled collards, 
when the General got a sporting inspira- 
tion from the fragrant depths of a mint 
julep. “I'll lay you gentlemen ten one- 
dollar chips that I can bag thirty birds 
with Mandy B. tomorrow, if it doesn’t 
rain. Gentlemen, do I see yo’ money?” 

“You certainly do,” snorted Mr. Hun- 


ter, of the open-back pants; “you certain- 
ly do see our money, and you find it long 
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and green. And I'll stipulate in this bet 
that if you don’t get the birds, Miss 
Mandy'll get shot and her skin will be 
laid before my bed so that I can jump on 
it and cuss every morning.” 

“Any conditions you like, Mistah Hun- 
tah,” retorted the General, “including one 
that you'll eat a boiled crow and make 
our cup of happiness overflow—if I do get 
the birds.” 

That night the infamous Mandy slept in 
the from the 
commoner variety of dogs in the kennel 
yard. It was also observed that she got 
a special ration, had her feet examined, 
and bathed in warm water and soda, and 
that the General seemed _ thoroughly 
pleased with the prospect. When he 
played poker that evening he wore a hard, 
bright twinkle in his gun eye. Had not 
the whole house party made side bets with 
the General that Mandy would give him a 
grand slam, bite his best leg off, steal the 
luncheon from his saddle-bags and yelp 
advance notices to every quail in the re- 
gion? Seeing some easy money around, 
the General’s wife, too, had secretly bet 
Joe Hunter seven dollars to ten that the 
General would win. Also, there 
Aleck, whom the Dismal Man facetiously 
dubbed the Underintendent, sidling up 
to the lawyer with a dirty dollar bill 
which, if the odds suited him, he'd like to 
bet on Mandy, “pervidin’ de General doan 
fall off his hoss’—from imbibing too much 
flaskular joy. The betting fever had 
spread to the kitchen nigganinies, to the 
buck niggers in the plantation quarters, 
and their sporting blood was bubbling. 
The General felt that the further security 
of his life depended upon the sanity of 
Mandy B. If she dumped him on to-mor- 
row’s hunt, it were better for his health 
and her hide that they take the train for 
Richmond, Va., instead of trudging back 
to Poker Lodge, North Carolina. The 
whole affair had assumed exaggerated 
proportions, involving the General’s fam- 
ily and its guests, his servants and neigh- 
bors, and beyond them all, a flock of a 
hundred niggers around the plantation. 
If the General lost his bets, there would 
be six square miles of groans and how!- 
ing; if he won, bonfires would menace 
barns, fat chickens vanish in the night, 


General’s own room, far 


Was 











and rum jugs gurgle throughout a joyous 
In any event there would be 
doing in Robeson County, 


jamboree. 
something 
presently. 

It should be explained, too, that of late 
years the General never undertook an all- 
day hunt afoot. Usually, he rode his big 
horse, Major, whom training for the part 
had made gunfast and intelligent. When 
the dogs pointed, Major would also point 
from sight, halting suddenly like a trolley 
car with a novice at the wheel. The 
shock which Major’s quickly-stiffened 
bulk produced, often served to wake up 
the General. Nor is this a sly dig at the 
General. Far be it from me to deny thal 
at the age of seventy-one it wasn’t the 
General's divine right to steal naps be- 
tween nips anywhere he could keep the 
two delights alternating. 

ITT. 

The morning of the General's hunt 
dawned propitiously—bright and cold— 
The 


repartee and banter at breakfast served 


altogether perfect for man and dog. 


suppresed excitement 
prevailed the place. The 
kennelled dogs, jealous of Mandy’s free; 
barked deafening 
chorus. Obviously it was no mean event 
for old Marsa General to go afield with 
“blood in his eye arter quail.” 

He did it very deftly, and yet 
one him coax Mandy back of the 
duckyard and drop three bits of some- 
thing down her throat. Also, the General 
was quite unaware that he had been ob- 


to intensify the 
which about 


dom, savagely in 





some- 


Saw 


served. 

My offices for the great day were to be 
those of a witness to trail the General at 
a distance of several hundred yards, “to 
observe his influ- 
encing his dog and to offer aid in case of 
accident or illness.” Profanely stated, I 
was to see that the General didn’t sneak 
to Lamberton, buy thirty quail and, riding 
home with them at the day’s end, grab 
the stakes and give his guests the merry 
ha-ha! The rest of the party were to 


performance, avoid 


hie on in another direction and do their 
shooting twelve miles from the area se- 
lected by the General. 

As we were driven away with Major 
tied to the 


tailboard of the trap, and 
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wn 


Mandy under the seat, vociferous ap- 
plause, grunts and hoots sped us over the 
hoar-frosted fields. 

Rounding the corner of the first woods, 
I espied Belinda’s boy creeping up be- 
hind the wagon to ride. Ata 
cross-road, a mile further on, he alighted 
and shambled off. All plantation coons 
love a ride. 

At the General’s house, fat Belinda, the 
cook, slid airily around the kitchen. 
Something besides an yeast cake had got 


steal a 


into her system this morning to give her 
that soufflé lightness of heart. “I jes 
cain’'t help b'l’evin’ dat de 
gwine to hab dem mess 0’ quail,” she re- 
marked blithely to the singing hot-water 
pot on the stove. She was sure that her 
own bets were safe, and itched to make 
a few more with some of the lesser nigs 
she hated. To each pie for which she 
cut the crust dough, she whistled a new 
tune. When, in the late afternoon, she 
brewed the toddy wherewith to welcome 
the sportsmen home in the cold, damp twi- 
light hours, her spirit was ardent as the 
spirits in the cup. For that night's dinner 
she had charged herself with the prepara- 
tion of a tummy-tickling masterpiece 
braised Virginia ham, scuppernong wine 
and raisin sauce; guinea-fowl, baked in a 


General's 





clay bolus, with chestnut pudding; sweet 
potatoes fried in butter and brown sugar; 
mince pie, and so on, “till dey all do 
bust !” 

“Thar,” said the General, pointing to a 
brown gray meadow, “is whar I get to 
work, Reckon you'll tie up in the woods 
and follow me on foot at a distance that 
won't flambusticate Mandy. A half-mile 
behind’ll be about propah.” 

Assenting to this arrangement, I as- 
sisted the General on his horse, dropped 
Mandy from the wagon, and bowed my 
doughty friend away over the flat fields 
and pine groves of Robeson County. 

Four hundred yards away, with his 
back turned, the General and Mandy held 
a private conference. The General raised 
something to his lips, dabbed his beard 
with the back of his white hand, and 
snorted. Then he responded to Mandy’s 
expectant attitude by dropping some- 
thing into her muzzle and rubbing down 
her throat. From the joyous antics I ob- 





———— 
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served, I inferred that very pleasant 
emotions were throbbing in Mandy’s belly. 
The General’s quail hunt was officially on. 

It was a pretty sight throughout that 
beautiful autumn day, the old warrior oa 
his trained horse behind his favorite dog. 
To describe the latter’s field performance 
for part of that day, were to record the 
work of the best dogs at our great field- 
day trials. Mandy B. stuck to her job 
with perfect deportment—until 3:09 that 
afternoon. Then something went wrong 
with her and, of course, with the General’s 
little hunt. She seemed to have swallowed 
a foot length of a still jam-spring. From 
a well-behaved sporting dog, she suddenly 
changed into a violently-inclined watch- 
dog, emitting a vast amount of noise and 
showing symptoms of danger toward the 
General’s pants. She wouldn’t hie on 
and she wouldn’t hie off. For a while she 
enjoyed a silly spell, danced around the 
General, as if to catch his fearful oaths 
on the fly and bark them back. Espying 
a nigger shambling along with a gunny- 
sack across his back, she made off for 
him with fierce and mighty yelping. In 
an instant the nigger, the bag and Mandy 
were an_ undistinguishable, snorting, 
howling mess at the bottom of a drainage 
ditch. The unclassified oaths of the Gen- 
eral in the middle-distance indicated that 
the day’s work, if not done, was at an 
end. Something had gone wrong with 
Mandy’s internal plumbing. 


IV 


Of the numerous “explanations awing 
in Robeson County, that of the joyous 
Aleck is here appended: 

“Dar came de General, a-ridin’ laik a 
Emp’ror, a mumblin’ and a cussin’ some 
plenty ‘bout dat aire  fleabottomons 
Mandy. De whole aspeck ob de General 
was a-bilin’ when de Missus welcome 
him into de house wif a mess o’ sweet, 
cool words and lovin’ remahks. Belinda, 
de cook, stood on one laig, wavin’ de 
other most indecent in de local air. Cur’- 
ous niggahs was mighty num’rous round 
de kitchen powtch, Mistah Huntah and 
de guests were on han’ to receive de 
field repawt ob de General’s hunt. 

“De General doan hardly lif’ his head 
when he rode up—he seem so loaded wif 


emoshun. He doan look at nobody—just 
reach out into nowhar, and say: ‘Mistah 
Huntah, please give me yoah hand, till 
I rid my person ob dis damn rough 
wagon seat.’ 

“While de General sit on de powtch, 
an’ sip his toddy, we all count de birds he 
shot—Mistah Huntah smellin’ o’ each 
quail, mighty ’spicious an’ drawdin’ back 
dey eyelids to find out how long dey been 
daid. Right dar’s whar the trouble begin. 
Lawhs-a-mussuy, how dey all did cuss and 
argufy to de effeck dat mos’ nearly all 
dem quails war shot a week ago, and in- 
terducin’ de Dismal Man, who’s onry- 
nithologist, dey says, to prove de sinetific 
facks. Den de niggahs what ’ud made 
bets, git together in bunches and fight like 
wildcats. De dogs git crazy from de 
noise, bust de kennel door and jine de 
fuss. Belinda, lettin’ de dinner burn, get 
mad and slap a fat niggah in de mouf 
wif de hot skillet, and fling de steamin’ 
water-kettle arter another. It sholy look 
black foh de General’s thirty-two quail 
scorin’ dat night. 

“Arter ’while de General let go his grip 
on de toddy pitcher and call de ’semblage 
to order. 

“Den he say, most solemn: ‘Gen’men, 
fellow-spohtsmen, neighbors, niggahs, 
dogs: one an’ all o’ you, please to shut 
up!’ 

““Now, we'll heah de repawt ob de 
‘vestigatin’ committee consarnin’ my day’s 
wuk afield with Mandy B. Mistah Hun- 
tah, what do you find?’ 

“But Mistah Huntah done sneaked 
away an’ hid ahind de wood-pile, a snig- 
gerin’ laik he was gwine tew bust. De 
Dismal Man den denounce dat de ’vesti- 
gatin’ committee am in grave doubt ‘bout 
de admishableness ob de evidence. 

“At dis de General roar terrible fierce: 
‘Wha Mistah Chamberlin!’ he holler, 
‘what can you mean to ’sinuate? Am de 
birds been stole? Or wasn’t they all 
shot in de back—de most approved fash- 
ion to avoid spilin’ de breast-meat? Or 
ain’t dey de right size? Please to make 
yoah complaint moah definite an’ certain, 
suh,’ 

“Wid dat, Mistah Huntah recover his 
spunk and edge toward de’ ’vestigation 
again. He walk forward mighty courag- 








eous, and pintin’ one o’ his lily-white fin- 
gahs at de General’s up-slantin’ nose, he 
do make de fur and de feathers circulate; 
now, you yeah me talkin? Mussy! what 
«x slambastin’ he do give de General. It 
war something like dis: ‘As we all love 
de General, so we would keep him from 
gittin’ off de path of wreckitude. But 
when in de course ob humine events he 
hook mah own birds outen de coolin’ box, 
and lug dem on a hot hoss in de hot sun 
all day and interduce dem as new birds, 
he jes shot, den he mus’ expeck to git 
somethin’ in de neck he didn’t expeck.’ 
“By dat time it lok laik war, sho ‘nuff. 
De General was looking round foah 
somethin’ hard to commingle wif Mistah 
Huntah’s person, when one o’ dem very 
quail riz up outen de shadows and swat 
Huntah side de haid. Den another bird 
flewed into de beak of de Dismal Man, 
an’ fore you could say ‘darn,’ dem quail 
was flushin’ all round de ’vestigatin’ com- 
mittee, while de niggahs was hollerin’ like 
crazy folks, wif Belinda commendin’ dem 


to swat Mistah Huntah some moah. Jes 
den de dinner-bell rung and_ spile de 
show.” 


V 


The dinner that autumn night was an 
animated affair. The General did not 
claim that he shot the thirty-two birds 
found in his saddle-bag. He ‘assumed 
that as he started with no birds, shot all 
that flushed within range and returned 
with thirty-two, he must have shot that 
number and won the bets.” But there 
was a nigger in the fence. He was the in- 
corrigible son of Belinda, and he it was 
who, to insure his mother’s heavy bets, 
had stuffed twenty-five birds from the 
cooler into the General's saddle-bag on 
the way to the fields. Neither Belinda’s 
boy nor the General would admit that 
such deception were possible, and when 
the charge reached Belinda’s ample ears, 
it looked as if the entire investigating 
committee were in a fair way of being 
poisoned that very night. 

Above all, now, were the questions of 
saving the General’s face in that part of 
Robeson County, of avoiding a better’s 
insurrection and of 
accounting for Mandy B.’s collapse in the 


among the negroes 
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middle of the day’s hunt—all points upon 
which the General insisted. 

After the party had talked itself dizzy 
it was decided to announce to all inquir- 
ers still loitering around the house that 
all bets had been declared off, “owing 10 
the sudden illness of Mandy B. Those who 
could get back their stakes, were to grab 
‘em, those who cou'dn't, to forget ’em.” 

The mystery of what upset Mandy aiter 
so fine a morning’s performance, has 
never been fully understood outside the 
General’s immediate shooting circle. The 
General uttered the following views upon 
the matter on the night of the hunt: “It 
are quite patent, gentlemen, that some 
low-down enemy unfixed mah dawg ahf- 
ter I had ’er fixed. She never went back 
on me once these last two years; never 
once ahfter partakin’ of my great dawg 
accelerator. Two year ago I discovered 
that Mandy had all the symptoms in 
twelve patent-medicine advertisements— 
no appetite, furred tongue, backache, dry 
hacking cough, oppression ovah the heart, 
sour flatulency, bilious headache, sallow 
complexion, an’ all the other symptoms 
worth havin’. She wouldn’t work and she 
wouldn’t play; bit into the choicest parts 
of my person, and acted like a declinin’ 
and disappointed old gal. I promptly 
came to the conclusion that Mandy was 
suffering from malaria—a common. ail- 
ment in dogs and other persons in the 
South. Some folks in this yere house 
maliciously said I was crazy when I got 
some forty-grain hoss capsules an’ filled 
‘em with my best apple-jack, mixed with 
Whenevah 





eight grains 0’ quinine. 
Mandy got three o’ them cocktails, she 
was onto her job like a_trial-winner. 


When she didn’t get cocktails, gentlemen, 
well, she war a pow-ful mean critter, and 
when de effecks of mah medicine wore off 
her, that war the time to climb a tree. 
That’s when her appetite foh pants and 
fresh meat begin. So it must ’a-been that 
some mean person mixed mah apple-jack 
with watah, weakened mah cocktails and 
disappointed Mandy’s internal plumbing 
at the psychologic moment. It suttenly 
war a mean, low-down, onery trick, an’ 
I'll lay you gentlemen ten to two that ahm 
goin’ to git mighty even afore I lose mah 
spohting instincts. 
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BY WALTER 


Supt. Massapequa Rox 


OR an hour 
and a half 
before sun- 
set the Cub and 


T had been watch- 
ing the ducks 
coming in, from 
the ocean mostly, 
for the day was 
soft and pleasant 
and our ducks 
love to go out to 
sea on days like 
this on the last of 
au ebb-tide and float towards shore on the 
flood. Alternately sleeping—preening and 
fussing up, and talking to one another— 
swapping information, I believe, as to 
whether the “Sherry” flats or “Delmoni- 
ico’s” sedge bottoms or “Louis Martin’s” 
bar would offer the most attractive lunch 
or supper or early breakfast. “Ducks talk,” 
said I to the Cub, “and if we could only 
translate it might be something like this: 
‘Quack, quack,’ says an old mallard drake 
—and when he talked you bet the young 
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ones all kept quiet—‘This morning I was 
flying down along the south side of the 
bay with a few invited guests, to a place 
I knew there was some fine weed, and I 
saw two fool men sitting up in a boat 
with what looked like real birds on the 
water in front of them. Now I knew 
they couldn't be—why? Do you young 
ducks know? You make an awful noise, 
but you don’t say anything. I'll bet you 
would have tumbled in there and found 
out to your sorrow. Didn't old man 
Black lose three of his first-born this 
year, because they thought of their stom- 
achs first and were afraid some other 
ducks were going to get a square meal? 
Well, I'll tell you, you don’t often see 
ducks close to a point with the wind 
blowing on it, and those birds resting 
there were not real, they were decoys, 
set there to make you jealous and 
envious. 

““T learned what they were long ago, 
and often have I heard men talking about 
it loudly in the night, when the weather 


was rough and it wasn’t fit to go outside 








We birds would all roost in the broad 
waters of the bay, close under the lee of 
a bank on the windward side of the bay. 
The men have told me a lot about their 
plans, decoys and guns when they passed 
close to me in the night, and that’s why 
I’m wise, and am chosen to lead all you 
youngsters around. Now, I'm going to 
take a nap.’” 

“Gee, Dad, that’s fine,” said the Cub. 
“T’ve learned now that the wind must 
blow over you towards the decoys, and I 
understand now why you fuss so over 
which way it’s going to blow to-morrow. 
It’s a study, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is, Cub. The trouble is, or 
rather the beauty of it all is that you can 
always learn more. I sometimes think 
the birds are getting more educated, but 
why shouldn’t they progress the same as 
the whole world?” 

Meanwhile, night had fallen. While I 
was getting supper, the Cub had been 
fondly rubbing his little full choke Parker 
20, sorting shells and promising himself 
to shoot straight in the morning if he 
only had a chance. After a good, hot 
supper and the clean-up, we took the 
small skiff and pushed away from the 
cruiser down along the edges of the 
marsh, 

“Quiet, Cub, you listen; still now, no 
talking, or old mallard drake will learn 
something from you.” 

“Sh-sh-sh-sh-sh !” 

To the left of us went a whistle of 
wings, and then the call of the black duck 
broke on the still night. 

Dropping to the bottom of the skiff and 
holding to the rushes, I called to them 
the good-feeding call, the stuffed, full- 
mouthed miamph! miamph! miamph! 
slow and quiet, putting all the emphasis 
of a “full” stomach and more feed in 
sight than any amount of ducks could get 
away with irto the call. I got the ques- 
tioning aimph! aimph! aimph! aimph! 
back—clear as a bell—just two answer- 
ing calls, swish-splash! They fell within 


thirty feet of us, only to jump and away 
on frightened wing, because the startled 
Cub had moved involuntarily. 

“Nerves, boy, nerves; I’m surprised at 
you! 
it?” 


Have you learned something from 
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“Yes, Dad, I’ve learned that any 
quick move is wrong and that they can 


see quickly.” 

“Yes, that’s very true. Now, suppos- 
ing we had our guns with us and had been 
shooting, where would you hold when 
those birds jumped ?” 

“Why, right at them, Dad.” 

“Wrong, son, remember the jack-snipe 
early this fall; how he flew like a cork- 
screw when he first flushed, and after a 
little bit, how he straightened out in his 
flight and flew fair and steady? Same 
with a black duck. If you had shot 
straight at them you would have missed 
by ten feet—under—so rapid is the black 
duck’s rise. The old seasoned duck-hun- 
ter would wait and kill his bird at the 
very top of his jump, as he straightens 
out to fly away. It takes nerve and con- 
trol to do it, but it gets the bird and is a 
fine thing for one to learn.” 

“Hark! do you hear that?” 
Prruuh! Prruuh! 

“What is it, Dad?” 

“Broadbill, feeding in Jones’ cove. 
they not having a time? Must be a thou- 
sand birds in there. Shouldn’t wonder 
if they had been tending there for sev- 
eral days and no one is on to it yet. Gee! 
Bub, we will have some shooting in the 
morning if the wind is south, southeast 
or east! Here we are back at the boat 
and you turn in or you won't be able to 
shoot straight in the morning. Do you 
notice the air is damp and salty; do you 
hear the surf roar on the beach? Well, 
those are signs of a change in wind and 
weather. Now, look up in the sky. Look 
southeast. See the faint light streak run- 
ning northwest? That almost surely tells 
me the wind will be southeast in the 
morning. Yes, it might just as well 
mean northwest, but if it were the surf 
wouldn’t be pounding and the air 
wouldn’t be damp or salty. So it’s Jones’ 
Cove for us, and we will have to be there 
early, two hours at least before daylight; 
so bunk in now and I'll get the boat and 
stools all ready for the morning.” 

It was four bells by the ship’s clock 
when the “Old Bear” awoke with a start 
and soon the alcohol stove was going. 
A half-hour later he shook the Cub, who 
awakened under protest, for a minute not 


Prruuh! 


Are 








READY FOR THE 


realizing where he was, and then as it all 
dawned upon him and what it all meant he 
chirped, “Say, isn’t this fine! Just you 
and I out here! Which way is the wind? 
What are we going to eat?) What can I 
do ?’’—the last a favorite expression of the 
Cub’s. He was set on the right road 
quickly and told to wash and dress, fold 
his blankets and comforter, and then to 
get out and set the table. I fed that Cub 
coffee, oatmeal, bacon and eggs, flapjacks 
and toast until I thought he would burst, 
but he never turned a hair. He licked the 
platter and said he felt fine. The guns 
were oiled and put in their short water- 
proof scabbards, made of oiled canvas 
and coming to just below the locks, 
so that a gun can be quickly pulled 
out and brought into action. The shells 
were stored under the head of our skiff 
along with the guns, decoys nested fore 
and aft on the decks, and we are off, the 
Cub seated on a bunch of hay in the bow 
and the “Old Bear” at the shoving oar. 
We skirted along the bank around the 
point into Jones’ Cove. All the way down 
for half a mile we jumped black duck 
every few yards, until, coming well into 
the cove, we put up several thousand birds, 
almost all broadbill. The Cub was crazy 
to shoot, and, dark as it was, we could 


BROADBILLS—CUB STANDING UP TO SHOW POSITION OF 








BOAT 


have killed many birds, but not a shot 
would I let him fire, but kept the guns 
tucked away. We got our point and lay 
down, securely staking our boat to the 
bank, and waited for the first gray streaks 
of dawn. An hour we waited, and all this 
time the birds were coming back until it 
seemed as though the cove wouldn't hold 
another. Then as it grew lighter we could 
see ducks everywhere we looked, some as 
close as forty yards to our little, low, 
thatched-out ducking boat. It was then 
that I broke the Cub’s heart, for, getting 
up, I pushed out and around that cove, 
driving every duck out. Then I came back 
to the point and set out the decoys, showed 
the Cub how to set black duck stools, tell- 
ing him they should be well to windward 
and bunched more closely than broadbill 
or red heads, which are tailed off and V- 
shaped in general formation. Then, when 
all decoys were set, we pushed out and 
lcoked them over from the outside looking 
in, or, as I explained to him, “from the 
side the birds see the decoys,” and after 
changing one or two we came back to 
our point. There we staked and got ready 
for business, throwing some seaweed 
loosely over bow and stern and sides, let- 
ting it fall lightly and hang down to the 


water. A person would have had to look 











twice even at twenty yards to have seen 
a boat there. 

It seemed a long time before we saw 
birds, and often the Cub bemoaned 
the fact that we hadn’t “let rip” into them 
when we had the chance. 

“Wait,” I told him, “be patient. The 
tide is in our favor—flooding. The wind 
is with us, east, southeast, and they will 
be back.” 

Presently I saw a big bunch, possibly 
three hundred birds, heading up for the 
ceve from the south. They looked to be 
all broadbill. So, calling loudly and 
swinging my cap up and down sharply 
and erratically, I caught their attention 
while still a half-mile away, and in they 
came with a rush. Now the Cub com- 
menced to shake, as with my hand on his 
shoulder I held him down. To leeward 
wheeled the bunch and, heading up to the 
wind, came in over the decoys. The whis- 
tle of the wings was loud, and the air 
seemed full of birds. Up through the de- 
ccys they came and out over the head, 
and away they went, ten or fifteen birds 
dropping out and alighting in the decoys; 
the main flock went down wind, wheeled, 
and went through the same performance 
again and again without a move from the 
little duck boat. When the last remnant 
of the bunch came in and lit, our decoys 
were a sight, or, rather, out of sight— 
you could not even pick them out from 
the live birds. 

“Now, Cub,” I whispered, “when Dad 


any 
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whistles they will all hold their heads up 
and get together. You shoot where they 
look the thickest and closest to you, only 
take your time.” 

I gave a sharp whistle, and out of the 
corner of my eye I saw the Cub place his 
first barrel well into the thickest of them 
Where the second one went I don’t know, 
for the old miouse-trap, “Maria” (a 
double of exalted lineage and automatic 
ejectors), suddenly received a hurry-up 
‘phone order to pulverize everything that 
flew, and into action she went. Zip! sip! 
—reload—Zip! zip! she went, the last two 
shots killing three cripples who were get- 
ting away from there in a hurry 

If it had been fish, I suppose we would 
have had seven basketfuls, but as they 
were just birds we picked up nineteen, los- 
ing three or four cripples that got out 
into the deep water and dived before we 
could get to them. There were four fe- 
male red heads in our bag, the rest all 
broadbill. A little later a pair of black 
duck came in and lit, and when they 
jumped the Cub forgot all about the in- 
structions of the night before and punched 
two holes in the air away under them, 
and got a calling down. The broadbill 
kept coming back in small bunches, and we 
had fine shooting for quite a while. One 
old mallard fell to the Cub unassisted, and 
he was some proud boy. 

“Say, Dad, do you think he’s the old 
fellow listened to night? I 


you one 


thought you would lose your voice talk- 
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ing to him. He was an awful long time 
making up his mind to come, wasn’t he?” 

I explained to the boy that, while we 
get a few mallards, we were not rigged 
for them. We used to get a good many, 
but mostly in our brooks, or nearer fresh 
water than we were. They will come 
in to black duck, which is sometimes 
called “Black Mallard,” “Dusky Duck” 
and “Dusky Mallard.” They will inter- 
breed both in captivity and in their wild 
state, and they call very much alike. I 
called the boy’s attention to the different 
modulations of the call and the emphasis, 
sometimes scornful, sometimes pleading 
and lonesome, and again questioning. P’s 
a game of ‘little details, and much aiten- 
tion to them must be paid to be success- 
ful. 


“Look! Dad, look at those ducks!” 
“Where ?” 
“Over there,’ and the boy gets an- 


other lesson on the jump. “Over there” 
conveys no information, Cub. When you 
see ducks “Mark south” or 
“north,” “east” or “west.” Then I know 
where to look and at once, and it may 
mean (the time saved) getting or los- 
ing a shot. The ducks proved to be a 
bunch of sheldrake, which came in wide 
outside the decoys, leaving only three to 
our ’Twas well on to noon, 
the tide was falling, and the birds had 
almost quit. 

“Cub, we have had fun enough, and 


you say, 


four shots. 
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you have had a red-letter day—one that 
doesn’t come often and that you will re- 
member all your life. You had a day 
like this once in August a year ago, and 
got into a flight of snipe, and you know 
as many times as you have been sniping 
you never seen anything like it 
since, so we will go back to the cruiser, 
have some lunch, and go home and do up 


have 


some of our birds and send them to 
friends in the city.” 
We sorted out our ducks and found 


we had accumulated eight black duck, five 
red heads, one mallard, one pintail, 
twenty-five broadbill, three sheldrake and 
two coot. Pretty good for Great South 
Bay, and only 28% miles from New York 
City. We had seen brant 
(Canadas) and one small bunch of can- 
vasbacks, none of which gave us a shot. 
We both missed one solitary green- 
winged teal that came hurtling by at 
about 2,000 miles an hour (Cub’s esti- 
mate). All the way home he talked like 
a gatling gun, and the love of it was in 
his system to stay. His mother met a 
proud boy that night with a smile in 
both voice and face. 

“Did I have a good time? By heck, 
mother, you ought to have seen me kill 
that old mallard drake! Dad’s going to 
mount him for me. I’ve learned a lot, 
but Dad says I’ve only commenced, and 
no matter how much I learn there’s al- 
ways more to know. Gee, it’s great!” 


and geese 
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President of the Long 


E arrived at Port Jefferson, 

Chief Sauter and I, on a very 

rainy Friday evening in the latter 
part of April. It is a long drive from 
the railway station down to the water 
front, so that by the time we walked out 
on the pier it was growing dark. The 
Chief had given orders that the State 
patrol boat Olive meet us there, and J 
was, therefore, considerably surprised, on 
looking about, to see no boat in sight. 
At first I thought there had been some 
blunder, but when the boat was pointed 
out to me, before my eyes, at the side of 
the pier, 1 understood why we had failed 
to see her. In order to make her as in- 


conspicuous as possible, her hull had been 
painted a battleship gray, and her former 
brass fittings and bright metal work had 
all taken on the sea color. 


So well has 
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this color scheme been carried out that 
even on a bright day she is not readily 
distinguishable at a distance. 

The Clive is a splendidly modeled 
boat with two cabins and an engine room, 
having a length of forty-seven feet, a 
beam of fifteen feet and a draught of 
thirty inches. A forty horse-power, 
heavy-duty, four-cylinder motor drives 
her at twelve miles an hour, when the 
occasion requires, and she has shown her- 
self to be not only fast, but a splendid 
traveler in rough water. This boat was 
built as a pleasure craft, costing the 
owner over $15,000, but through a very 


favorable set of circumstances was se- 
cured by the State for $3,500. She is 


practically new and in the best of condi- 
tion, and admirably serves the purpose 
for which she was purchased. 
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As we climbed over the side, smoke 
was pouring from the galley stack, and 
the odor of steak and other good things 
greeted us most pleasantly as we went 
down into the cabin. Captain Haff, son 
of the famous Hank Haff, who sailed the 
American Defenders, and a wizard on the 
water, was cooking supper. Captain Haff 
himself is a famous skipper, and can 
thrill the listener with his tales of skillful 
maneuvering or a close finish. Overton, 
big, broad-shouldered, slow-speaking and 
quiet, was setting the table. We wanted 
to do our share, but were waved aside. 
In a few minutes we were eating a splen- 
did dinner. After the meal had been 
cleared away, and the dishes washed, we 
all gathered around the stove in the for- 
ward cabin, and to the accompaniment of 
the rain falling on the roof listened to 
thrilling tales of the pursuits and cap- 
tures which these men had made in the 
enforcement of the game law. Sometimes 
it might be in dead of winter, with the 
thermometer low in the tube, and a biting 
wind blowing; or, again, at night when it 
became necessary to crawl through the 
waist-deep in icy 
than one occasion 


marshes, oftentimes 
water; and on more 
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has it been necessary for the wardens to 
draw their revolvers in making an arrest 

Captain Haff related how not long ago 
he had surprised a party of several men 
who were shooting ducks out of season 
and after He rushed down on 
them, and was about to step aboard their 
boat when one of them raised his gun 
with both barrels cocked and his fingers 
on the trigger, and trembling with rage, 
told Haff that he would kill him if he 
stepped aboard. “I was more scared then 
than ever before in my life,” said the 
Captain, “but I did not let him see it. I 
pulled my revolver from my hip-pocket, 
covered him, and walking up to him 
threw up the muzzle of his gun only to 
have it discharged over my head. 

“I hope I never have to shoot a man,” 
he added, “but I came nearer to it then 
than I want to again.” And so the stor- 
ies ran, showing courage in making ar- 
rests, persistency in following down evi- 
dence, and legal skill and knowledge in 
conducting prosecutions. For the Long 
Island game warden is not only a police 
officer, but also his own lawyer. He first 


sunset. 
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makes the arrest, and then prepares his 
case and prosecutes it, and while this 
takes considerable time, it has been very 
successful, because these men, having 
their hearts and souls in this work, follow 
the cases from the time of the arrest to 
the final decision of the court, and prob- 
ably do better work than the average law- 
yer who might be called in at the last 
minute could do. Of course, it takes 
judgment and intelligence, but the ma- 
jority of the force have these character- 
istics, and under the leadership of Chief 
Sauter they have further developed them. 

We awoke early Saturday morning to 
find the rain still falling. After a short 
breakfast, we put out through the break- 
water to find a northeast gale sweeping 
in from the Atlantic, and the sea rapidly 
rising. It was twenty-five miles directly 
west to the harbor, but Captain Haff, 
after a glance at the weather, decided 
that we could do it in good shape, and soon 
we were driving along before the wind 
at eight miles an hour. What surprised 
me most was the great number of wild 
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fowl along these shores. At first we saw 
large numbers of black ducks, and later 
thousands of coots and oldsquaw. There 
were also whistlers and shelldrake, but 
the great majority of them were coots. And 
most interesting was the fact that these 
birds were paired in nearly every in- 
stance, showing that they mate before 
starting on their Northern flight. 

Right here it might be well to say a 
few words about Long Island. While 
only 110 miles long, it is so indented 
with harbors on the north and with great 
bays on the east and the south, that its 
actual shore line is over 500 miles long, 
and its bays and inclosed waters cover 
over 500 square miles. Furthermore, 
nearly all of these bays and harbors are 
shallow, contain large amounts of shell- 
fish, mussels and other food for wild 
fowl, so that these waters provide one of 
the best resting and feeding places for 
wild fowl which we have in this part of 
the country. The result is that the great 
flocks of wild fowl that journey up and 
down the Atlantic Coast stop on these 
waters in the fall on their way south, and 
again in the spring on their way north; 
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while undoubtedly numbers of broadbill, 
black duck and others winter there. But 
where we find the birds, we also find the 
hunter, and so on an autumn day one may 
hear the guns reverberating along all these 
shores, the guns of hundreds of sports- 
men who are out securing a supply for 
the larder, and filling their lungs with 
fresh air, and this becomes all the more 
understandable when we learn that there 
are fifteen million people within a half- 
cay’s journey of these great bays, and 
that these famous hunting grounds not 
only supply food and recreation for the 
local people, but furnish an incentive to 
thousands of office-bound men to get out 
and enjoy real fresh air. 

We drove steadily eastward, and about 
eleven o'clock turned into Cold Spring 
Harbor, as by that time the water had 
become so rough that Captain Haff de- 
cided it inadvisable to continue farther. 
Having anchored the Olive in a quiet 
little nook, we all climbed into a small 
motor boat, which had been carried in 
tew, and ran several miles around the 
harbor, putting up thousands of broad- 
bill, some of the birds lying within gun- 
shot of the shore. ‘The storm continued 
to grow more and more severe, and we 
returned to the boat, and did not leave it 
that afternoon. In the morning, the 
storm not having abated, we ran into 
Oyster Bay, and boarding the train there, 
returned to New York. 

While this finishes my story of a 
rather short and wet voyage, it would be 
unfair to the readers of this article to 
finish without saying something about the 
game situation on Long Island, and the 
way the game is protected there. Scien- 
tific protection of game is somewhat of 
a new thing in this country. We have 
had our game wardens and our game 
commissioners in many States, but unfor- 
tunately, it has been the all too prevalent 
custom to look upon the office as a poltt- 
ical football io be used as a reward for 
the district worker. Furthermore, local 
influence has been so strong, that while 
in many States good game laws have ex- 
they have been indifferently en- 

It was, therefore, for the State 


isted, 
forced. 


of New York, the State which adopted 
the Bayne law prohibiting the sale of wild 
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game, to take up in earnest not only the 
promulgation of good laws, but their en- 
forcement. ‘ 

For purposes of administration, New 
York State was divided into various dis- 
tricts, the Metropolitan District, includ- 
ing New York City and Long Island, be- 


ing the one which forms the scene of this 
story. Up to two years ago the adminis- 


tration of this district was not very ef- 
ficient, and there was a great deal of com- 
plaint. At that time several sportsmen’s 
organizations, as well as interested citi- 
zens, co-operated in an endeavor to en- 
force the game laws and protect the wild 
fowl on the great bays of Long Island. 
Joseph V. Sauter was appointed deputy 
chief and given entire charge of the Met- 
ropolitan District. Mr. Sauter found 
conditions bad. In the first place, he had 
to solve the problem of transportation. 
While Long Island is small, he found that 
on account of the apathy or _ hos- 
tility of the local boatmen and _ livery 
stablemen, it was most difficult to get his 
men from place to place. Furthermore, 
the movements of his wardens seemed to 
be known in advance and oftentimes 
when a warden arrived in a certain dis- 
trict, he was told that he was expected. 
This state of affairs has recently been 
very much improved. Last year the State 
purchased the Olive, and recently an- 
other power boat has been purchased, 
which, while smaller, is especially suited 
for work in the shallow bays. In addi- 
tion to this, several of the wardens have 
their own motor boats, so that the force 
is now well equipped to patrol the water. 
While the land condition is not all that 
could be desired, efforts are being made 
to induce the Legislature to equip the 
wardens with motor-cycles, and in this 
way the patrolling system will reach its 
maximum efficiency. 

While threats have been made to the 
wardens that increased activity or politi- 
cal changes will cost them their position, 
the force has been kept remarkably free 
of politics up to this time, and we believe 
that the commissioners should receive 
credit for taking this stand. These war- 
dens are really state police, who should 
be always secure in their positions as 
long as they serve honestly and efficiently. 
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The question of politics or political afhili- 
ations should never come up in the ad- 
ministration of the department. I believe 
that Long Island, easily accessible to a 
great population as it is, and providing a 
splendid feeding place for wild fowl and 
good cover for upland game, and being, 
therefore, one of the best hunting grounds 
in this part of the country, provides a 
typical game protection problem. We 
have the game here, we have the sports- 
men, have the law violators and we 
have the politicians, and I am sure that 
if on Long Island we can get an efficient 
and effective game protective force and a 
proper enforcement of the laws, then that 
problem can be worked out and sucvess- 
fully solved in any other community. 
Herewith are added some figures show- 
ing the number of convictions which the 


we 


c——1908 


Fines 
Cases. Collected. Cases 


Sauter 
Hicks 
Gallagher 
McCormack 
Haff 
Horton 
Lee 
Overton 
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Department 2... ..c.cc0 
Special Protectors.......... 


no longer in 
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Metropolitan Division of the Conserva- 
tion Department secured on Long Island 
in the years 1908, 1909, 1910 and 1911. 
You will note that these cases have in- 
creased very greatly, and that last year 
there were altogether 210 cases, involving 
$7,500. In this amount, however, should 
be included thirty-seven cases secured by 


special protectors, and amounting in 
cash to $1,559.48. You will note 
that the amount collected in _ fines 


in 1911 only slightly exceeds that of 1910, 
this being due to the fact that the law 
was better understood on the Island, and 
the violations were minor ones. 

A large part of this increase is directly 
due to the new power boat. The men 
use this boat as a sort of traveling head- 
quarters, and live aboard it, and make 
their raids in the smaller boats: 








——1911 — 
—-——1909 ———1910— 

Fines Fines Fines 

Collected. Cases. Collected. Cases. Collected. 

4 $100 18 $1,197.95 16 $1,355.00 
1 10 26 1,720.00 13 1,017 

15 130 22 630.00 17 835.95 

+ 150 12 552.50 19 494.90 

9 100 18 688.00 12 170.15 

5 25 10 80.00 11 334.05 

6 452.95 32 303.62 

t 71.00 16 383.90 

piloeinn 11 120.95 

11 370 12 1,828.56 26 925.00 

37 1,559.48 

49 $886 128 $7,220.41 210 $7,500.00 
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RIFLE CLUBS AND RIFLE STUNTS 


HOW TO FORM AN N.R. A. CLUB AND THEN HOW TO GET UP SOME INTERESTING SHOOLING 


BY EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


PART I 
FORMING A RIFLE CLUB 
[RST catch your hare. In this case 
it must be a fellow who is really 
interested in the shooting game—not 
necessarily in the military rifle shooting 
game, I did not say that. If you know 
that he’s a kicker and a grouch and a fel- 
low who cannot take a little inconvenience 





—and his turn in the pit if occasion arises ~ 


—don't let him in. Better get seven good 
fellows who will work together and thir- 
teen figureheads to comply with the Na- 
tional Rifle Association rules, than some 
doubtful ones who may come out, and 
who may likewise kick about everything 
that comes off. 

The hare must have, according to the 
cut-and-dried rules of the N. R. A,, at 
least nineteen brothers who must agree 
to follow the course laid down by the Na- 
tional Board for Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice, of the War Department. 


Let me whisper something in thine ear. 
You can’t get twenty good live riflemen 
who will stay by the club and do it credit, 
without having something on which to 
build the club first. Therefore get you all 
the good fellows together that you can 
find, fill up with figureheads you know 
blame well won’t come out, and then send 
in for your papers. You'll comply with 
the rules, the figureheads will not show 
up, and your dozen, or even half dozen, 
enthusiasts can then proceed to build up 
a good club. You can’t build the club 
on wind. You’ve got to have a range 
and you've got to have some rifles to show 
prospective members. They won't dig up 
$20 on the strength of a cut and your 
description of the rifle. 

The procedure for organizing a Na- 
tional Rifle Association Club is this: Get 
a list of twenty names duly affixed to a 
document showing that they are members 
of the new Four Corners Rifle Club, send 
to Lieut. A. S. Jones, Woodward Build- 








—.,. .™ 
5 ee St. 
Fe hy et t 
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ing, Washington, D. C., for an applica- 
tion blank; fill this out, and send it with 
your list of names to him, with $10 in- 
itiation fee and first year’s dues. Or, if 
you can find a State secretary without a 
“Hunting Dewet” sort of search, send in 
the dope through him. Out in California 
—nor are we alone—we don’t know the 
color of the State secretary’s hair nor the 
style of his handwriting, although the Los 
Angeles Rifle and Revolver Club has been 
organized four years and is the largest 
and strongest club on the coast in this line 
of practice. 

Lieutenant Jones will send on the appli- 
cation to the Adjutant-General of your 
State, who will, after some weeks, grudg- 
ingly admit that so far as he knows you 
are not anarchists nor “agin the Guv’- 
ment,” and finally will come your certifi- 
cate. Thereafter, the expense is $5.00 per 
year dues to the N. R. A. 

You're supposed to adopt the bylaws 
laid down by the Board and hold your 
shoots d Ja military. Adopt them, and 
hold a shoot each month under the rules, 
but don’t let them buffalo you into think- 
ing that you've got to hold every blame 
shoot you pull off under these restrictions. 
That’s the best way to keep from building 
up a good club. 





Eventually you'll find these rules the 
best for the members using military rifles, 
but you want to keep a perpetual bait 
hung up for the who do not own 
New Springfields. Therefore, hold shoots 
at all times in which the with the 
.25-20 or the .25 auto or the good old 
.80-30 is eligible and has a chance. Don't 
give his gun the grand laugh or the icy 
stare and tell him to go bury it. Let him 
shoot it. This is not solely a military club. 

What you're there for is to encourage 
proficiency with the military rifle — but 
you can’t do it by cramming the military 


men 


man 


gun down the neck of every fellow who 
shows a bit of interest. Put yourself in his 
Best way to interest a man in a 

rifle is to let him get ac- 
quainted with it; he'll have one if he’s 
got any scrap in his makeup. This is 
not theory; I happen to be secretary 
and one of the organizers of one of the 


place 
military 


Liggest clubs in the country, and the one 
qualifying the most men under the N. R. 
A. course in 1911. 

Likewise if your new member decides 
that the New Springfield is a bully gun 
for the hunt and forthwith equips it with 
the new Lyman sight, don’t throw a fit. 
Make him take it off shoot 


when you 


against other clubs under the N. R. A. 
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for the N. R. A. buttons, er for 
Shut your eyes to the 


rules, or 
the annual medal. 
little screw holes in the receiver showing 
where the sight usually rests, and when 
you frame up matches of your own inven- 
tion allow any sights. This is not because 
I use one, I do not, but the more attached 
you can make your members to their rifle 
by using them as hunting weapons as we 
as military arms the more actual rifle- 


Ss 
li 


men will you turn out. 

It is a great mistake to allow any club 
to be handicapped by the red tape and the 
rather foolish restrictions of a lot of mili- 
tary gentlemen who unfortunately 
pcse the board of the National Rifle As- 
sociation. You cannot drive anybody into 
becoming a rifleman. The less you hamper 
yourself by hidebound rules, the less you 
antagonize men who may eventually be- 


com- 


come good rifle shots 

In your organization of officers, call 
them anything you desire when you shoot 
under the N. R. A. rules, but for practical 
efficiency you'll find that a secretary to 
conduct the correspondence and the press 
agent work; a range master to handle the 
range equipment and the shoots; a pres- 
ident for the executive end, with his vice- 


and a treasurer for 
the money make about the best form of 


president assistant, 


steering gear for a civilian rifle club. 

Don't let the military bug get into your 
bonnet. It is the curse of our National 
Rifle Association matches, closed tighter 
than a drum to anything but a rotten al- 
leged military musket of private make, 
and the arms issued by the Ordnance De- 
partment. This sort of thing is an insult 
to American inventive genius, cuts out 
any new forms of sights, any different po- 
sitions, any improvements in rifles, and in- 
stead of appealing to every rifleman in the 
country it simmers down to a glorified 
military tournament, frequented only by 
National Guardsmen and men of the reg- 
ular service. 

Aside from the work with the deer tar- 
gets and various other matches to attract 
the men with the sporting rifles, your 
shoots should be conducted under the rules 
laid down in Special Course C, Provi- 
sional Firing Regulations, 1909, obtainable 


from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at a cost of about 


80 cents. By sticking to these regula- 
tions you standardize your competitions 
ana and follow the same 


your scores 
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rules those used by the National 


Guard. 
In building a range 


as 


never mind quota- 
for steel-frame targets and such 
junk—you won't have enough money for 
the lumber for the plain variety unless 
you're careful. Build up a bulkhead long 
enough to afford shelter for the markers 
for two targets at each range, about five 
feet high and five feet thick. This can be 
made of inch planks and filled with dirt 
from the pits you dig behind them. By 
sinking the pit about three feet below the 
ground you get seven or eight feet of pro- 
tection, and yet the marker is not working 
down a deep, gruesome hole, damp in wet 
weather and hotter than the hinges of 
Hades in the summer. 

Don’t if you can possibly get a bit of 


tions 


waste land against a steep hill, safe for 
the residents of the surrounding country, 
in cahoots with the militia on a 
range. I happen to be a militiaman, so 
cannot be charged with “crabbing my own 
game,” but truth compels me to state that 
the average militiaman is inclined to be a 
spoiled kid when it comes to rifle shoot- 
ing. He has his rifle and his uniform 
and his gun and even his lunch furnished 


ever 


o 
go 
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him and usually wants to hog the whole 
range into the bargain. You'll get along 
better and make more of a success if you 
gc off and play by yourself, so you won't 
have to sit on your thumb and wait for 
Captain Fussy to get through qualifying 
sixteen recruits down at 200, which un- 
fortunately cuts out all the longer ones 
when it is being used. You'll get lots of 
good recruits out of the militia, but they'll 
be fellows actually interested in rifle 
shooting, and who are not possessed with 
the firm impression that nothing good in 
rifle shooting can exist outside the Na 
ticnal Guard. 

After you get started you'll run foul of 
the grafter who seems to think that a rifle 
club is merely an adjunct to a sportsman’s 
furnishing house with goods at cost prices. 
He'll join the club and immediately want 
to order everything he needs from wading 
down to ammunition at reduced 
prices. Then, having secured the said out- 
fit, he'll quit and you'll never see another 
red of his money. For the benefit of 
these people, put a clause in your by- 
laws providing for the payment of six 


boots 


months’ dues in advance in the case of a 
member not in the club four months, and 
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desiring to order other supplies than a 
New Springfield and ammunition. 

Dues that will support a club and yet 
not be oppressive should run about 50 
cents a month, with a couple of dollars 
initiation fee. Make the fellows that don't 
show up pay equally with those that do, 
and to this end make your dues high 
enough so the men shooting regularly will 
not have to be mulcted for this, that and 
the other thing. Best plan is to charge 
higher dues to those not shooting than to 
those appearing on the range. 

Once organized, you can get Ordnance 
Department supplies at the cost prices, to 
the Army. For the full list of these, 
write to the Government Printing Office 
at Washington, with 15 cents and ask for 
booklet 1879. The list is a long one and 
runs from rifles, ammunition and the com- 
penents of the ammunition, down to horse 
furniture and polo saddles. For example, 
by purchasing Government service bullets 
at $6.75 per thousand, smokeless powder 
at 90 cents per pound, primers at 75 cents 
per thousand, and saving your fired shells, 
yeu can reload service ammunition good 
enough for any club at the cost of around 


$14 per thousand rounds, full service 
charges. Labor is, of course, not in- 
cluded. 


Some other prices may interest you. 
Government ammunition for New Spring- 
fields, packed in clips and _ bandoliers, 
$29.10 per thousand, retail price $55. The 
same ammunition from the private makers, 
freight paid to your club, costs $31.90 
per thousand rounds. 

The New Springfield costs $15, minus 
sling, front sight cover and oiler and 
thong case. Krag carbines cost $6.40 
packed and ready to ship. Ammunition 
therefor, the good old 30-40, costs $1.50 
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per hundred. It is a mistake to purchase 
Krag rifles or carbines for target work 
alone, if this is the purpose for which you 
desire the arms. The Government New 
Springfield is worth the difference in its 
cost, and the cost of its food. 

Your club is entitled to a discount from 
the Ideal Mfg. Co., makers of reloading 
tcols; the F. W. King Optical Co., mak- 
ers of shooting glasses and retailers of 
binoculars; the Colt Co., Smith & Wes- 
son, the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
the U M C Co., the Maxim Silencer peo- 
ple and the Hillifield Practice Rod Co. A 
tip worth while is to see if the goods 
of these companies are not obtainable 
through the Ordnance Department, which 
can be found by consulting the booklet 

£79. Supplies will cost you still less than 
the regular club price allowed by the com- 
panies, if you can get them through the 
Ordnance Department. 

To obtain supplies from the Govern- 
ment, make out your order, with shipping 
directions, and send it with a postal order 
for the amcunt required, to the Adjutant- 
General of your State. A money order 
made out merely to the Adjutant-General, 
State of—whatever yours is—is sufficient. 
The A. G. sends on the order to the near- 
est arsenal handling the supplies you de- 
sire, and they ship direct to you. Until 
your Adjutant-General is acquainted with 
you, send on your N. R. A. certificate with 
your order. 

When you come to your shoots, give 
ycur inventive genius a chance to display 
itself. If you are fortunate enough to 
have a range that will permit you to shoot 
at objects on the ground, such as plates, 
balloons, etc., you can make monotony of 
programme an unknown word around 
your diggin’s. 


(To be continued) 




















THE TWENTY-EIGHT GAUGE ELF 


THE USES AND LIMITATIONS OF THE LEAST BORE SHOT GUN 


BY CHARLES ASKINS 


HE twenty-eight bore is the crank’s 

own gun. It was designed for the 

man who wants something different. 
If it ever any real 
established itself with ordinary, common 
people, he wouldn't have it any more, but 
would want a forty-gauge. Nevertheless, 
the man who “truce” 
Sportsman, a true 
true conservator, 
servator because—well, 


became of use, or 


shoots one is a 
sportsman because a 
and a true 


“there is a 


game con- 
rea- 
son,” 

No man ought to buy a twenty-eight 
without good and sufficient provocation, 
One reason would be that he already has 
all the other gauges, from a four-bore 
down. There might be other reasons. I 
bought one for my wife, and now I can 
start shooting before daylight, riding a 
cayuse in place of hitching up the buggy. 
She sold the gun and bought a hat be- 
fore it went out of fashion, but not very 
long before. If bent on economy, I 
wouldn’t buy one for a boy unless he was 
under eight, and I had six more lads 
younger, so that when the oldest got to 
be eight he could begin passing the gun 
along down. 

“Is the twenty-eight gauge the proper 
gun for a boy or a lady?” the editor 
It depends. If the youngster is 
more than twelve years old, and his dad 
doesn’t use such an arm or his mother 
and the parents realize that the 
cub is already a “mailing-size’” edition 
of a man, they will not offend his dignity 
with the miniature gun. However, | 
know a lively kid of six who would be 
delighted with this same gun. Down the 
street lives a boy of eight who can lick 
this six-year-old, has done it, and says 
he will do it again. The little fellow pre- 
dicts that when he gets his twenty-eight 
the big fellow will get the everlasting tar 
shot out of him, and I don’t know but 
what that would happen. 


asks. 


does, 





Speaking of the proper gun for a lady, 
that is another story, but, unlike Kipling, 
we will tell some of it here. Her Grace 
the Duchess of Bedford; our own Nellie 
Shattuc, Mrs. Topperwein, Anna Oak- 
ley, and a girl I used to know who could 
ride an unbroken mustang without bridle 
or saddle chickens from its 
back, all recommend twelve- or sixteen- 
gauges of man’s Perhaps 
these ladies are suffragettes at heart, who 
would be quite discontented with anything 
diminutive, what men call feminine, even 
They are all sure-enough gun- 
their 


and shoot 


almost size. 


in a gun. 
women, nevertheless, and as 
opinion is entitled to respect. 

On the other hand, the lady who made 
the greatest killing of any that I knew 
personally, shot a four-pound twenty- 
eight with 24-inch barrels, handling but 
half an ounce of shot. She wore a blue 
skirt just about long enough and not too 
long; a blue jacket that was just about 
tight enough and not too tight; her tan 
boots laced high and fitted; her belt was 
tan-colored, and her cap was of tan with 
a blue feather; her eyes were blue and 
her hair was tan—but her face wasn't 
so mighty tan as you might expect in an 
outdoor woman, more pink and white. 
Even her gun had tan markings about the 
stock, with beautiful blue-black barrels 
that matched her general color scheme. 

She didn’t seem to take shooting with 
any undue solemnity, but at that 
managed to hit every last man member 
of the party. Not literally, you know, ex- 
cept her husband, whom she finally hap- 
pened to catch in the calf of the leg. 
There was nothing figurative about it, 
according to him, and his language was 
clear, plain and emphatic. We all thought 
i! a pity that somebody else’s wife hadn't 
shot him, when the wound in his leg 
wouldn't have amounted to a pin scratch, 
and he'd have apologized for being in the 


such 


she 
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way. I tried to console him, as I picked 
the fourteen No. 8 shot out of his calf, 
by telling him that had the gun been a 
twelve there would have been just forty 
more holes in the leg. But he swore that 
the cussed little imp of a gun was the 
hardest shooter he ever knew in his life, 
and he would feel safer in the Mexican 
rebel army than anywhere within a mile 
of it. That was one time when a real 
hit meant the same as a miss-and-out for 
the little twenty-eight and its owner. 

Like any other elf that might be pro- 
moted out of its class, the twenty-eight is 
more an imp of mischief than an imp of 
destruction. In truth it is an elf, unre- 
liable, never doing what you expect. For 
instance, a twenty-eight with which I was 
well acquainted had a season’s record of 
thirty-five prairie chickens straight, and 
runs of eleven and seven on ducks and 
quail respectively. Yet, noting the work 
of this gun through three full seasons, I 
think that I saw more birds go off pricked, 
feathered and wounded than during all the 
remainder of my shooting experience put 
together. 

What one man can do with a gun, what 
a particular weapon has done, what a 
weapon might do in a day or a week, is 
not to be taken as the measure of utility 
for all arms of its class. For example, 
on the opposite side of the world from Cal- 
ifornia, in South Carolina, as I remember, 
there was a quail shooter named Jordan, 
who, using a twenty-eight bore Parker, 
killed nearly every bird he shot at—the 
reports of his work were not even written 
by himself, either, and I have no reason 
to doubt them. I have never heard of 
ary other man in America who shot as 
well as Mr. Jordan with his twenty-eight, 
yet here is the estimate I have formed of 
the different gauges of shotguns for really 
long-range work, this more from prac- 
tical experience than theory: I conclude 
that a very good twelve-gauge will lose 
one quail in ten that was perfectly cov- 
ered at forty yards; the sixteen, two 
birds in ten; the twenty, four in ten; and 
the twenty-eight, cylinder-bored, nine 
birds in ten, with three more pricked. This 
estimate is from observation; presently 
I will show the reason, theoretically and 


belief that the quail is the hardest of all 
American game birds to kill dead in the 
air at long range. 

My own twenty-eight bore was not the 
ordinary stock gun, not a _ featherly 
featherweight by any means; in fact, it 
was a gigantic imp with 30-inch barrels, 
chambered for 2%-inch shells, and it 
weighed, with cartridges in the chambers, 
seven pounds. After much experiment- 
ing, I decided on a load of 2% drams of 
Schultze powder and 34 of an ounce of 
eight shot for this gun. Compare this 
charge with the standard factory load of 
134 drams and % ounce of nines. Loaded 
as my gun was, the piece was only just 
short of ordinary twenty-gauge in pow- 
er, but at that the gun was a freak. 
There was no horse sense in it; by no 
device of abnormal weight and abnormal 
charge could it be made to equal a real 
heavyweight any more than a George 
Dixon could stand before a Jack Johnson. 

I sold the little gun, however, because 
it became too good-natured, strange as this 
may seem for an elf. It got so that it 
kindly shouldered the blame for every 
last miss that I made. Throughout all 
the latter part of my work with this gun 
I always held just right, never missed 
anything, never crippled anything, but the 
gun did it a-plenty, got worse about it, 
and never seemed to care a tinker. I 
concluded that if I ever intended to do 
any good shooting again I should have 
to procure a gun that wouldn't willingly 
bear an iota of blame for the misses, so 
replaced the elf with a twelve-gauge, full 
choked in both barrels. 

Nevertheless, like another imp that was 
intended for woodchucks and was pro- 
moted to bear, my twenty-eight became a 
real lion gun in the hands of its new 
owner. It went to East Africa in the 
Rainey expedition—Paul Rainey, the lion- 
ized lion hunter, I mean. I sold it to E. 
Shelley, whose business was to sic his 
dogs on the lion and keep them up to 
their work until the old cat’s tongue hung 
out, and then he would ride back and 
motion Paul to come up—the lion was all 
ready to be finished. Sometimes one of 
the cats that had been keeping himself in 
training thought he could sprint, and 


logically. In passing, I might express thethat’s where the twenty-eight bore elf 





Wie 











came in. When the lion kept hikin’ along 
beyond all reason, or Paul’s bag for the 
day threatened to fall below the prescribed 
number, he ordered Shelley to ride up 
and tickle the beast’s hindquarters with 
a charge from the elf. Its effect was 
precisely similar to that of a load of fine 
shot on a hard-headed bird dog pup— 
the lion always stopped, and by and by 
Paul got in his work as before. Shelley 
wasn't allowed to carry a bigger gun for 
fear he might kill the lion and do more 
harm than good. Shelley told me that 
he shot six lions in a day with my gun— 
fetch on your imps! So ends the history 
of my twenty-eight. I suppose that some 
day it will go into the museum where they 
stuff dead lion hunters. 

Reading the lines, between the lines, 
and guessing at what I mean, it 
might be inferred that I haven’t a very 
high opinion of a twenty-eight except for 
possible use on lions. Honestly, I couldn’t 
heartily recommend the weapon except 
to the individual who is in one of two 
classes—for the man who couldn't, miss 
if he tried, it is all right, and for the per- 
son who couldn’t hit anything nohow, it 
is just as good. And a four-pound speci- 
men is just right for the boy who can’t 
carry a heavy twelve all day, and yet who 
is a good-enough still hunter to get within 
twenty yards of his game. 

Now let us look at the twenty-eight, 
not a giant elf like mine, but the normal 
gun, such as would be selected by a boy 
or a lady, an arm weighing perhaps five 
pounds, with 24-inch barrels, shooting a 
charge of 134 drams of powder and % 
of an ounce of shot. We will look at the 
gun theoretically, scientifically, ballisti- 
cally and logically, which means that we 
will see what an arm must do which, in 
the nature of things, couldn’t do anything 
else. I got those words out of Webster’s 
Unabridged; they are not in the smaller 
editions—look ’em up. 

I believe the Parkers claim a trifle 
higher velocity for the charge given above 
than is shown by the standard twelve, but 
in speed they are practically the same. 
Therefore a pellet of shot from one gun 
will do just as much damage as a pellet 
from the other. Five-eighths of an ounce 
of shot contains 250 pellets of No. 8 
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shot, and the twelve-gauge trap load, 500. 
A close-shooting twelve will pattern 75 
per cent. of its charge in the 30-inch cir- 
cle at forty yards; a good twenty-eight 
will not do better than 65 per cent.—ask 
the manufacturer. That tells the story 
pretty much, doesn’t it? Seventy-five per 
cent. of 500 is 375; 65 per cent. of 250 is 
162—one load will kill at forty yards, and 
the other if the bird is close enough to 
the muzzle of the gun. How many of you 





would like to tackle clay birds in a 
tournament with a pattern as open as 
162? 


Moreover, this pattern of 162 is that 
of a full choke, and no novice and few 
other people can shoot quail to their own 
satisfaction with a full-choked gun. The 
general demand is for cylinders, and cer- 
tainly the tyro should have a cylinder. 
The cylinder twenty-eight, considering 40 
per cent a cylinder, patterns one hundred 
shot. Analyzing this hundred pattern ac- 
cording to the usual method, dividing the 
30-inch circle into squares of three inches, 
supposed to be the size of a quail, we 
find a little better than one shot to the 
bird where at least three would be re- 
quired for a sure kill. The openest pat- 
tern that I have found effective on quail, 
snipe, grouse and general upland birds is 
two hundred shot—many prefer two hun- 
dred and twenty-five to two hundred and 
fifty. A pattern of two hundred shot is a 
killing load up to thirty yards, and a pat- 
tern of one hundred shot will do at twenty 
yards or a trifle farther. This continues 
the story. 

We will now glance at the little gun 
from a strictly ballistic standpoint, taking 
the weight and velocity of its charge, and 
from these calculating the power. This 
manner of reckoning power is applicable 
to rifles rather than shotguns, because it 
takes cognizance of the entire weight of 
the shot charge, whereas with the smooth- 
bore only the pellets in the pattern should 
be counted, and these, again, would de- 
pend upon the choke of the barrel. Still 
the following brief table will give us a 
hint of the relative power of twenty- 
eight, twenty and twelve bores, and, any - 
way, we need only take it for what it is 
worth, Velocities are taken at fifty feet. 
Power or striking energy is a multiple of 
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the weigh: and velocity of the charge: 


Velocity, Striking Energy 


Gauge Load. Feet. Ft. Lbs. 
9 134—5% 975 572.25 
20 214—%% 975 801.15 
12 3 —1% 975 1,032.15 
20 2%4—%HK 1.062 953.75 


The striking energy of a twelve-gauge 
load of 3% drams and an ounce and an 
eighth of shot at a distance of forty 
yards would be approximately 592 foot 
pounds; its absolute energy at this dis- 
tance we cannot give, because that would 
depend on the velocity, which, in turn, 
depends on the size of shot used How* 
ever, enough has been said, perhaps, to 
indicate that the twelve would do at forty 
yards about what the twenty-eight would 
ar fifty or sixty feet. These are cold fig- 
ures, and, of course, figures don’t lie, un- 
less you make ’em. 

Be that as it may, concerning the pat- 
tern, velocity and power of the twenty- 
eight, I am going to grant right here 
that it will kill every bird that you hold it 
on at twenty yards. The stock argument 
of nearly every small-bore advocate is 
that quail are generally killed at twenty 
yards and under, hence any gun which 
can be depended upon at that distance is 
about all we Our first inquiry 
should be as to truth of the premises—are 
nearly all quail killed at twenty yards and 
under? 

I have been observing closely for a 
number of years with a view to deciding 
this point. I find that where the birds 
have been found by a dog, and the shoot- 
er, in consequence, is all prepared for 
the rise, that it takes a quick shot to 
catch the bird within forty feet of where 
it breaks cover. This means that where 
the quail springs at the shooter’s feet and 
goes away in front of him so that he need 
not wheel or turn, the little chap may be 
struck within fifteen yards of the gun. 
Any bird that rises within twenty feet of 
the shooter should be killed within tke 
twenty yards, provided he sees it jump 
and it goes in the right direction. But 
there are plenty of them. 


need. 


exceptions, 


First, there is the second barrel, following 
the other fifteen to forty feet later, and 
the mark is now out of range of a twenty- 
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yard gun. Then a hundred and one things 
happen. The bird twenty-five, 
thirty, fifty feet away and you still wish 
to try him. He gets up behind you when 
you are looking for him in front, to the 
right side when being searched for on 
the left, you fail te see him jump, and 
are only warned by the sound of his 
wings—all of which means a bird that 
must be taken somewhere from twenty- 
five to thirty yards. Under the circum- 
stances so many birds must be pricked, 
crippled, missed and lost that the shooter 
absolutely loses confidence in the “twenty- 


rises 


yard” gun. 

Summing up, we might as well admit 
that the twenty-eight is not a man’s 
weapon either for the beginner or the 
skilled shot. It becomes merely a cruel 
toy unless used with the utmost 
tion. Not being a man’s weapon, it is noi 
the gun for the boy who is ambitious to 
become a man, or the gun for the woman 
who desires to emulate a man by develop 
ing equal skill. It is too dangerous to be 
placed in the hands of a little boy or a 
“summer girl,” who alone might be con- 
tented with it. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, 
if it is not too expensive a luxury, bearing 
in mind that it will soon be discarded, 
the twenty-eight is the right thing to give 
first lessons in wing-shooting with. Es- 
pecially is this true if the little boy or the 
big girl is accustomed to the twenty-two 
rifle with its absence of recoil. The use 
of the miniature arm may then mean all 
the difference between training the pupil 
to shoot with eyes open or with them 
shut, between ducking with the pull and 
holding like a rock for the second barrel. 

Following the example of country boys 
and the old Georgia nigger, I should per- 
mit the lad with his twenty-eight to shoot 
his game “everywhere,” just as he found 
it. The story goes that a colored man 
came into a winter resort one day, carry- 
ing a rusted “Zulu’’ musket and a big bag 
ot woodcock. A visitor from the North, 
admiring the game, remarked: “A fine 
bag, Uncle; did you kill them on the 
wing ?” 

The black sportsman failed to under- 
stand. 

“Huh!” he asked. 


discre 











“IT say did you shoot all those birds on 
the wing with that old gun?” 

“Yaas, shoot ’em on de 
shoot ’em on de haid, shoot ‘em on de 
tail, shoot ’em ebrywhere!” and the in- 
dignant black man walked away. 

By way of encouraging him, especially 
as the reloading expenses are well within 
the limits of his pocketbook, the little boy 
with the little gun should be allowed all 
the privileges of the old black—be per- 
mitted to take his shot running, flying or 
standing, just as he liked. 

If the twenty-eight is not the proper 
eun because of lack of power and pattern, 
why not try the twenty-gauge. Sure 
enough, why not? The twenty-bore is a 
good upland gun, no matter who uses 
it, but it is especially adapted to 
the skill of the novice—boy, woman or 
man. 

It is the correct thing for this reason: 


suh; wing, 


In the first place, the recoil and the report 
are light, and since both report and re 
coil tend to cause flinching, the beginner 
will probably progress a great deal faster 
twenty than he would with a 
twelve. Another reason is because the 
power of the gun fully equals the skill 

What I mean is that the 
tyro hasn't skill enough to strike birds at 
had a gun that 
He doesn’t know 


with a 


oi its owner. 


long range even if he 
would kill them a mile. 
enough about holding, swinging and lead- 
ing to take “hard” birds, consequently has 
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nc business to try them. The twenty-bore 
exactly balances his skill, killing fully as 
far as his knowledge will tell him where 
to hold. It follows that the twenty is 
not so well adapted to the work of an 
experienced marksman. He can “outhold”’ 
the gun, has been accustomed to taking 
his game at ranges beyond the power of 
the gauge, is certain to endeavor to kill 
with it up to the limits of where his larger 
bore was effective, and is just as certain to 
wound and lose a lot of game. 

Contrary to all accepted conclusions, 


successive steps in learning to shoot 
should be from the small bores to 
those larger. All gauges of like choke 


have about the same spread of pattern; 
no closer holding is required with a 
twenty-bore than with a ten, but the dif- 
ference is that the larger the gauge the 
thicker the pattern and the farther the 
gun will kill. When the novice has but 
the skill to hit game at twenty-five yards, 
and you put a weapon to his hands that 
is deadly at fifty, power is being wasted; 
there is more power than the machine— 
combination of gun and man—can handle 
to any advantage. Only a man of the 
greatest skill and the longest experience 
is qualified to shoot a big-bore gun and do 
it justice. Ifa gun could be invented that 


would kill regularly at one hundred yards, 
not a man in America has skill enough 
to shoot with it at the distance 

Which ends the story 
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“TE’s ON, ZANE— 


PORPOISE ON TARPON TACKLE 


BEING THE TRUE STORY OF THE BATTLE BETWEEN BILL PORPOISE, CHAMPION OF THE 
ATLANTIC OCEAN, AND SIX MEN IN THREE BOATS ON THE SEA- 
BRIGHT ARENA, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 


BY ROBERT H. DAVIS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


is to introduce the principals. 

All deep-sea fishermen are acquaint- 
ed with the well and favorably known 
Mr. Bill Porpoise. He is a fast side- 
stepper, a good ducker, and game as they 
make them. 

In this particular star bout, he had for 
his opponents Mr. Fred Alexander, the 
first man to take a tuna with rod and line 
on the Atlantic Coast; Zane Grey, the 
high rod tuna man in these parts; Eltinge 
I. Warner, who owns this magazine; 


| N championship events the first move 


Hughey West, master mariner of gasoline 
craft off the highlands; Jack Gulick, hold- 
er of the bluefish championship; Andrew 
Jacobsen, custodian of the paraphernalia 
and skipper of the fishing smack No. 51 
(Atlantic Blue Fish Fleet); and your 
humble servant, historian for the first por- 


E. F. WARNER 


poise club ever organized in the waters 
of the world. 

The day for the match, especially de- 
signed by the god of fair weather, was 
bright and fair. A thin haze hung over 
the Atlantic, and the good ship Tuna JI, 
under the masterly directicn of Captain 
Alexander, put to sea east by sou’east six 
miles off Seabright. 

A conference was held at which the 
captain announced that the battle was to 
be fought in relays. We had heard ru- 
mors that Bill Porpoise was in very fine 
ccndition and ready for the gong at any 
moment. In the company of several of 
his backers we found him sprinting off- 
shore about fifteen miles south of Fire 
Island. 

Quoth Captain Alexander, rolling up his 
sleeves, “The only way to get next to this 
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bird is to hit him a good punch the frst 
round.” 

Whereupon he resurrected from the 
cabin of Tuna II a sixteen-foot harpoon 
handle upon the end of which was tied, 
lightly, a detachable harpoon head, to 
which was woven a steel trace six feet 
long. 

“Now if there's a White Man’s Hope 
among you who wants to contribute a 
deep-sea outfit to complete this experi- 
ment, let him now speak or forever after- 
wards hold his peace.” 

Mr. Zane Grey, who is not only a cour- 
ageous novelist but a fearless angler, 
stepped forward with an eight-foot rod 
carrying a reel of 1,200 feet of twenty- 
one-strand tarpon line. 

“T’ll take a chance,” said he, shedding 
his coat and vest, “if you will strike the 
first blow. All I want is to be coupled 
up with this party at once.” 

Without further argument he stripped 
twenty-five feet of double line from his 
reel, ran it through the gnides, and passed 
the end to old Captain Alexander, who 
fastened it securely to the six-foot steel 
trace woven to the harpoon head. 

Skipper Jacobsen came alongside the 
Tuna II in his fishing smack and stowed 
us artistically 


” 


—LET HIM HAVE LINE 


Alexander, with his harpoon, took a 
position forward. Able Seaman Grey 
stood immediately behind him with “two 
strong brown hands” gripping the butt of 
his tarpon rod. 

A quarter of a mile away, in an oily 
sea, Bill Porpoise, with a school of his 
associates, could be seen leaping along the 
horizon. Skipper Jacobsen opened up his 
carbureter and shot a full spray of gaso- 
line into his cylinder heads. After a short 
run, a period of dramatic-intensity, Cap- 
tain Alexander ordered all hands to look 
sharp. 

“We'll be on ’em in a minute. Here 
comes one now.” He raised the harpoon 
aloft. “Now, Zane, hold yourself steady. 
I’m about to whang it into him.” 

Zane braced himself against the port 
gunwale. A full-grown porpoise twenty 
feet forward flashed across our path, 
swung to starboard, back to port, and tore 
like a cannon ball two feet under our 
prow. Alexander twirled his harpoon like 
the needle of a compass, made a vicious 
lunge into the foaming green water that 
rushed away from the keel and banged the 
steel into a dark object rushing by. With 
a quick jerk he withdrew the handle, yell- 
ing wildly. “He’s on, Zane. Let him 
have line!” 
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Skipper Jacobsen, observing that Bill 
Porpoise was going astern like a torpedo 
destroyer, reversed his engine and turned 
the boat around while the fish was strip- 
ping nine hundred feet from the reel. 

Alexander took a high dive into the 
bilge-water, while your humble historian, 
slipping up on a decomposed moss-bunker, 
plowed under the stern seat without grace 
or dignity. In the meantime, Bill Por- 
poise was tearing into Davy Jones’s locker 
with all his flippers at work and his hori- 
zontal flukes operating overtime. It 
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his own conclusions as to which particu- 
lar one belonged to us. It was difficult 
to select out of that plunging battalion any 
particular porpoise which seemed to be in 
trouble. 

“There he is astern of the school. He’s 
wallowing,” exclaimed Alexander, soak- 
ing the historian spasmodically on the 
back. “He’s hit hard.” 

“Why, you’re' crazy, 
Grey, scanning the horizon. 
nearly three hundred yards 
couldn’t be our porpoise.” 


Fred,” replied 
“That fish is 
away. It 
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“THIS PORPOISE BIRD CAME OUT OF TITE WATER AT LEAST THIRTY TIMES” 


seemed as though he intended to sound 
to the very bottom of the sea. 

By this time Skipper Jacobsen got his 
craft in the wake of the porpoise, and 
Zane set his drag. 

The line ran off from the point of the 
rod at an angle of forty-five degrees 
downward. It was as taut as a violin 
string and sang as it cut the atmosphere. 

For a few minutes there was very little 
said. Every man on board was looking 
around the oily sea waiting for the por- 
poise to come up. The whole school, 
numbering, perhaps, twenty, had for some 
mysterious reason gone to the bottom. 
Presently they began to leap again two 
hundred yards ahead. Each man reached 


Skipper Jacobsen spilled a quart of oil 
over his gasoline engine and opened up 
the carbureter. “I tank dat’s our porkus,” 
he said, adjusting his mixture with the 
evident intention of covering the space be- 
tween. 

Jacobsen was right. 

We shortened the distance to one hun- 
dred yards and were able to make out the 
harpoon head, one flange of which pro- 
jected from the hide about three inches 
to the left of the dorsal fin. 

At every plunge the porpoise made we 
got a glint of sunlight on the steel trace 
to which the line had been tied. 

Bill made his course due east, striving 
his utmost to join the school lunging 
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along ahead. Zane, with the butt of his 
rod pressed against his waistband and a 
strong clutch on the upper handle, leaned 
back toward the Atlantic Coast while 
fishing smack No. 51 tore for the Ba- 
hamas. He took and gave line, fought, 
bled, died, and revived again for one 
solid hour 

When a tarpon or a tuna leaps from 
the deep five or six times in a battle 
with an angler he becomes a subject for 
scng and story. But this porpoise bird 
came out of the water at least thirty times 
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gleam in his eye I am quite certain he 
wanted to land that fish alone. Never- 
theless, we talked him out of it, and, as 
subsequent events will prove, he was wise 
iil passing the buck. 

It is one thing to be a spectator and 
another to be a participant, as I found the 
instant I got the rod in my hands. Grey, 
being an experienced deep-sea angler, 
seemed to handle his fish with consider- 
able ease, a demonstration that bred an 
overstock of confidence on my part, be- 
cause I had fully made up my mind to 
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in that first hour, carrying his entire body 
clear into the horizon. 

Three times Grey reeled within fifty 
feet of his quarry, only to discover that 
he had the gamest thing in the world on 
the end of that tarpon tackle. With each 
rush he stripped the reel of two hundred, 
five hundred, eight hundred, a thousand 
feet, leaving the redoubtable novelist pant- 
ing and perspiring over the gunwale, 
while the balance of the officers and crew 
offered unsolicited advice. 

After one hour of give-and-take, with 
Bill showing no signs of surrender, your 
humble historian offered to relieve the 
novelist. He was loath to surrender the 
rod, and from the set of his jaw and the 


ROLLED OVER, IIIS WHITE BELLY GLEAMING IN THE SUNLIGHT” 


order full speed ahead, ride right up on 
the dorsal fin of Bill Porpoise and eat him 
body and soul. 

“Rough it with him, Bob,” interposed 
old Captain Alexander. “Hand him one. 
Treat him just like he was a small-mouth 
bass. Pull the spine right out of him. 
Don’t let him get gay.” 

Zane began to laugh. “Certainly,” he 
added. “Be rude with him. Get as 
coarse as you like. Get out and kick him 
a couple of times.” 

In the meanwhile Bill was acting like 
a whitehead torpedo. Evidently realizing 
that an unpracticed hand was on the job, 
he began to buck and cavort and beat it 
up the line like a broncho. An unbranded 
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cayuse at the end of a buckskin lariat 
couldn’t have started more different kinds 
of opposition than he started. 

Being a Westerner, I was inclined to 
give the line a couple of hitches around 
the pummel of my saddle, yank myself 
down on my own haunches and “set him.” 
sut I couldn’t find the saddle, and I 
couldn’t get my hooks on the lariat. 

And so the razoo continued for a sum 
total of twenty consecutive minutes, at 
the end of which time I invited Mr. Alex- 
ander to step across and give me a practi- 
cal demonstration of what he meant by 
the crack “Rough it with him.” You 
should have seen o!d Cap. come piling 
over the seats with his demonstration 
plant. He clawed for the rod. 

“Oh, give it to me, kid,” he shouted, 
grabbing at the reel. “I’ve been laying 
for this chance.” And so, without fur- 
ther hesitation or opposition I slipped it 
to him. 

Gentlemen, you can believe me or not, 
just as you please, but in five minutes Mr. 
Alexander’s over-shirt started upward, 
came out from under his _ suspenders, 
spilled over his pants, busted at the throat, 
and, but for the presence of an old-fash- 
ioned army belt in which he took frequent 
hurried and successful hitches, Fred would 
have been nude inside of ten minutes. 

Mr. Grey and myself offered to show 
him how, both of us hurling much lan- 
guage into the campaign free of charge. 

It wasn’t long before he laid the rod 
across the forward gunwales, twined one 
leg around the handle, got the reel be- 
tween his knees, and leaned heavily 
against Fate. 

“Some fish, ain’t it, Cul?” he observed, 
nonchalantly, the meantime plucking at 
lis undershirt, which clung doggedly to 
his perspiring body. 

A yachting cap that he wore rather 
jauntily earlier in the day had become 
svaked with the sweat of conflict and was 
trying to run down the back of his neck. 

All the time Bill Porpoise plunged gayly 
eastward, writhing rhythmically on each 
alternating swell and clearing the blue 
with every bound. 

At quarter of three Zane spat upon his 
hands again and came to the rescue of the 
Captain. There was blood in Zane’s eye. 
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The captive showed no signs of diminish- 
ing violence. Occasionally as he rose from 
the water we saw a thin spray of red 
splutter from the wound in his back. Re- 
peatedly, with the engine racing at its 
highest speed, we tore for him, reeling 
madly in an effort to take slack line. But 
Bill was not to be defeated in that man- 
ner. 

Several times we came so near that we 
could see the gleam of his brilliant black 
eye as he glided along under water 
twenty or thirty feet ahead of us. And 
then, presto! Down, down, down, into 
the depths again, taking at will as much 
line as he wished, rising reluctantly to 
the surface to blow betimes. 

By three o’clock he was puffing and 
snorting like a tired pig. 

In the interval between quarter of one, 
when the first blow was struck, and three 
p. m., he had towed us eight miles due 
east, veering off the last half hour east 
by northeast. Three times we tried to 
cross his path by circling ahead. But he 
always went under the boat and added to 
the complications. Also, some new pro- 
fanity was Burbanked out of the Eng- 
lish language, already rich in explosives 
and expletives. Skipper Jacobsen tossed 
ii a few Swedish contributions just to 
show that he was a first-class fisher- 
man. 

It was good to see old Zane back on 
the job again, because he understood the 
game, had patience, and seemed to know 
that ultimately Bill Porpoise would have 
to throw up the sponge. 

We held another council of war, dur- 
ing which Bill swung around eastward 
again, took a fresh start, and made a 
courageous effort to rejoin a school of 
porpoises hurrying by. 

The proposition of being lashed to a 
deep-sea express, with no chance of get- 
ting off or changing cars anywhere, struck 
us as more or less ridiculous. 

Zane expressed the belief that we ought 
to stay by the game until we were picked 
up by a liner somewhere off the French 
coast. But the thin, almost indefinable 
streak of gray astern, that is to say, the 
United States, looked pretty good to the 
rest of us. 

As the Tuna JI plowed alongside, some 
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“RY THAT TIME WARNER HAD 


brilliant individual asked Captain Alexan- 
der if he had any firearms on board. 

“Sure, Mike. I’ve got a Mauser,” he 
said. 

“Get it,” we shouted in unison, “and 
plug this greyhound so we can get back 
t? our work Monday morning.” 

Apparently that was the only way to 
stop this contest before nightfall. 

We selected Warner to fire the fatal 
shot, mainly for the reason that he is 
pretty strong for big game and very dan- 
gerous with firearms. 

A small gasoline launch, carrying War- 
ner and his chief engineer, was put over- 
board from the Tuna IJ. 

We had made several attempts during 
the first two hours of the chase to get pho- 
tographs from fishing smack No. 51, the 
scene of the real action. But every time 
we got close enough to the porpoise he 
became so obnoxious that a camera wasn't 
safe in anybody’s hands. 

The prospect of a knockout, however, 
stimulated interest, and the excitement in- 
creased. Everybody began to shout or- 
ders, suggestions, and advice. 

Grey insisted that the time had come 
for a real photographer to get the first 
photographs of the first porpoise hunt on 
the Atlantic Coast, and passed the rod 
over to me, with these instructions: 

“Reel in all the line you can, and get 
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him close to the boat, so that I can take 
half a dozen snapshots.” 

“And while you’re about it,” interpo- 
lated Captain Alexander, “you might get 
him near enough to give him a little kiss 
for me.” 

During this wholly unnecessary and 
flippant colloquy Allan-Quartermain-Wal- 
ton-Warner was plunging to the fray with 
a ten-shot Mauser and a twelve-shot cam- 
era, bent upon doing a Desperate Des- 
mond stunt all by himself. 

I followed Zane’s instructions about 
that reeling thing for a while and found 
that it was perfectly ridiculous to attempt 
any restraint. Captain Alexander thought 
we ought to put it up to the porpoise and 
let him tow the boat and everybody in it. 
Skipper Jacobsen, accustomed to fishing 
with rope, made bold to remark that the 
line wouldn't hold. 

“You're bughouse,” interjected Mr. 
Grey, sarcastically. “You could tow a 
freighter with that tarpon line. Down in 
Florida——’” 

What’s the use! 

I lost no time straddling the rod, lock 
ing the handle against the inner part of 
my leg, and put it right up to the por- 
poise to do his worst. Believe me, stran 
ger, he was quite equal to the emergency, 
and at quarter of four was still trying 
to get out of the jurisdiction of the United 
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States. His plunges were a little less fre- 
quent, and the blood spouting from the 
wound in his back was becoming a little 
redder. When he came to the surface for 
a battle he stayed up a little longer, and 
occasionally in his wallowings we got a 
flash of his white belly. 

By that time Warner had secured sev- 
eral pictures, and at last got within range 
The first shot struck the water between 
the marksman and the object. The sec 
ond did a dive at a gentle angle, went un- 
der the fish, came out sixty yards the 
other side, ricochetted with a high, hum 
ming note, and landed in a school of 
smelt 5,681 yards in the direction of Fire 
Island. 

A howl of rage rose heavenward, and, 
in language that would have made the 
buccaneers of the Spanish main jump 
overboard, dive down, and crawl into the 
caverns of the sea, smote the limpid at- 
mosphere. Mr. Warner’s responses were 
even worse. 

The third shot did the trick. It pene- 
trated the body under the dorsal fin and 
broke the spine. 

For one fleeting, sensational moment 
Porpoise hesitated, shook himself, recov- 
ered, and, with an indescribable frenzy, 
swung off in a tangent north by north- 
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west, cleaving the brine like a streak of 
light. Suddenly he stopped as though 
palsy had smitten him. The dorsal fin 
assumed the perpendicular, flickered a 
moment, and then slowly sank as though 


the buoyancy of the great battler had 
departed. 
Instantly the line relaxed. A sudden 


silence fell upon the water where only an 
instant before the fish had been writhing. 
Hastily I took in slack, feeling a sense of 
elation at the sudden termination of what 
up to that moment had seemed to me to 
be a one-sided affair. I felt as though 
I were tugging at a dead weight—a 
weight that was inclined to sink. 

With the butt of the rod bearing heav- 
ily against my abdominal development, 
and leaning backward to give purchase, |] 
reeled and suffered. 

A chorus of yells and shrieks betoken 
ing victory pounded on my ears. And 
then, without warning, Bill Porpoise came 
cut of his coma and, like a bolt of light- 
ning, covered the forty feet intervening 
He smashed his nose against fishing smack 
No. 51, a glancing blow under her bows 
She careened and shipped water. 

But old Capt. Alexander, always alert 
and a perfect d’Artagnan with the gaff, 
thrust his lean body across the gunnels 
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and, bending to the fray, made a manly 
Lut unsuccessful effort to harpoon and 
gaff simultaneously the onrushing levi- 
athan. The impact of the outer curve of 
the gaff hook upon the tough skin of the 
invader sounded like a bass drum and did 
about as much damage. 

If, by any hook or crook, Alexander 
had missed that jab, he would have gone 
right down to the bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Nothing could have stopped him 
in his mad rush except a rock bottom al- 
ready located by the Geodetic Survey. 

Because of the sudden relaxation of 
the line, the writer threw the most elabo- 
rate back handspring ever tossed on the 
Atlantic, and did a Steve Brodie into a 
three-bushel basket of moss-bunkers that 
had been out of cold storage several days 

During this graceful maneuver I let 
sixty feet of line escape from the reel. In 
a wild frenzy the fish plowed to port be- 
fore I could recover. As soon as he real- 
ized that the line was taut again, he rose 
into the air tail on, fell with a splash, and, 
in less than three seconds, described a 
semi-circle from port to starboard, limit- 
ing the arc of the circle to the length of 
the line, his flippers smiting the water 
with such rapidity and with such violence 
that it sounded as though some monster 
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wounded hydroplane was struggling in its 
ceath throes to keep afloat 

On the completion of the first plunge 
he returned to a position prow on and, in 
a last paroxysm of frenzy, lashed the tide 
with his horizontal flukes, the blood spurt 
ing from his nostrils, through the har- 
poon wound and the Mauser bullet-holes 
through his body. 

A crimson stain lay in the water about 


him. The swell in the sea seemed to sub- 
side. Slowly he rolled over, his white 
belly gleaming in the sunlight. And then 


Bill Porpoise, defeated and lifeless, began 
to sink, 

There wasn’t a man of us who did not 
regret the necessity for ending the fight 
in that manner. 

We lost no time in getting him into the 
smack, the blood of his heart trickling 
into the sea as we slid him over the rail 
The vitality he displayed during the last 
moments of his life appalled us. Imagine 
a deer or a bear or even a lion under 
similar circumstances and with an equally 
vital wound! Indeed, there can be no 
question about his tenacity, no criticism of 
his gameness. 

How inert and stupid he looked! From 
the corners of the mouth down the under 
part of the belly ran different tones of 
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white and gray. At first glance he sug- 
gested a mastodon infant who, in the act 
of drinking milk, had spilled a gallon 
down his front. The teeth were very 
small, white and sharp; the eyes brilliant 
but sad. 

There he lay, the first porpoise to be 
taken from the Atlantic on a tarpon line. 
How valiantly he fought! How splen- 
didly he died! 

We hauled him up on the Tuna JJ and 
took final photographs. He measured six 
feet six inches over all, and tipped the 
scales at 116 pounds. 

The expedition having accomplished 
what it set out to accomplish, put back to 
Seabright as the sun slipped into a crim- 
son cafion west of New Jersey. The 
fioating gulls preening their feathers on 
the ebbing tide rose in our path, screamed, 
and fell back again as we chugged along. 
A cascade of phosphorus slipped away 
from our propeller and died astern. 

The distant echoes of booming surf 
reached our ears faintly. Lights began 
te appear along the shore. The dark, jut- 
ting mainland defined itself dimly in the 
gloom. The revolving light on the High- 
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lands flashed its all-seeing eye across the 
restless sea. The fishing village, home of 
Skipper Jacobsen, loomed ahead. He shut 
his engine down to half speed, approach- 
ing the first line of breakers cautiously. 
We saw him lift his hands to his withered 
cheeks over which the Atlantic storms 
had swept for twenty years and heard 
him fling this message to his kindred: 

“Ve bane got a porkus.” 

A rent opened in the curtain of night, 
a child slipped through and raced madly 
for the beach; a wife’s encouraging wel- 
come came to us vaguely. Jacobsen 
cupped his ears and smiled in his profes- 
sional pride. 

Then a withered and cracked little 
cheer burst from his lips, died in the boom 
of the breakers and was swallowed up in 
the night wind. 

And thus we came back to Seabright. 

* * * * 

The proud remains, having passed 
through the hands of Murgatroyd, the 
taxidermist, now adorn the walls of the 
editorial sanctum of FIELD AND STREAM, 
where all sportsmen are invited to gaze 
upon him. 
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CHAPTER X minal cut. In a forest of sixty sections 
only the ten most mature should be tapped 
for sap, the revolution for ripe maple 
VER own a sugar bush? Or take properly thinned being about sixty years 
part in a sugaring-off? No; well Wherefore each year sees a terminal cut 
you've missed one of the finest of in the oldest section, a seeding cut in 
old homestead festivit'es, and next time the fourth from oldest, and the eleventh 
you go back there for Christmas or New section admitted to sugar tapping. 
Year’s, get you some syrup and have an I would not favor applying orcharding 
old-fashioned “sugarin’” if you have to principles to maples. While it would in- 
get the sap at the grocery store. The crease the yield of sugar somewhat, the 
tree which gives us that homely sugar trees would die from want of sap almost 
whose very tang speaks of the simple as quickly as if in standard forest and 
Republic that was (not the present dol- the lumber would be almost worthless 
lar-driven Empire that is), is one of those since the tendency of maples in open field 
splendid, distinctively American forest growth is to produce a short stout trunk 
trees, ranking with the white pine, the and a huge crown of leaves. On the 
+ shagbark hickory and the canoe birch as_ same soil area a forest of maples would 
unrivalled anywhere else on the globe. produce many more tall straight trunks 
ven the magnificent Norway maple of and the greater number of trees would 
I-urope is denied that crowning glory of a more than compensate for the individual 
sugar-bearing sap with which Nature has_ smaller yield of sugar. 
endowed our peerless Rock Maple. And, To the woodsman and camper, four 
at the prevailing price of twenty-five maples of all the family are most im- 
cents a pound, three to four pounds of portant and should be distinguishable at 
sugar yearly to the tree, owning and man- sight. These four are the rock or sugar 
aging a large “sugar bush” is as prof- maple, the red maple, the silver maple and 
itable a form of forestry as can be imag- the striped maple or moosewood. Our 
ined. Such a forest should take the form illustrations, drawn from life by Miss 
of a standard lumber forest with sugar Bailey for Dame & Stoddard’s “Trees of 
as a by-product. On mature sections New England,” published by Ginn & Co., 
200 trees to the acre will give the best of Boston, give the distinguishing char- 
lumber and sap yield, and as lumber acteristics of leaf, flower and fruit. The 
they will be all the better for sap leaves of the four are so totally different 
tapping before the terminal cut. Regen- that there is no mistaking the identity of 
eration, of course, by seeding cut, for the individuals when encountered in the 
there is no tree which lends itself better forest. The sugar maple has a_ broad 
to natural seeding than the maple, for regular, five-pointed leaf, the two base 
the wing seeded samaras distribute them- lobes being pointed as well as the two 
selves evenly over the forest floor and front lobes and the apex. This tells it at 
the young seedlings bear shade hardily. once from the red maple, for the latter 
As a result of a seeding cut of about the has rounded base-lobes with serrated 
same severity as that of white oak,—two- edges, and the front lobes and apex, while 
thirds of all the mature trees on a sec- pointed, are serrate instead of smooth. 
tion,—the entire forest floor comes up The silver maple leaf has five deeply- 
thick with young maples, and four years notched lobes, toothed and serrate, quite 
later one can proceed direct to the ter- feathery in appearance, and so totally dif- 
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THE RED MAPLE (Acer Rubrum) 


ferent from the red and sugar maple as 
to be recognizable at a glance. Its leaves 
curl up crisp after dropping in the fall, 
which characteristic makes it desirable as 
a lawn and street tree, since the detritus 
of dead leaves quickly crumbles and dis- 
appears. Its leaves turn a glorious pale 
yellow in early October, then crisp up and 
fall. The sugar and red maples both 
turn yellow, orange and scarlet, making 
gorgeous riots of color that in company 
with the hickories, liriodendrons and 
chestnuts beautify our mountain slopes 
and stream sides. The leaves remain flat, 
tough and solid after falling and must 
*be raked off lawns or they will kill the 
grass. 

The principal distinguishing character- 
istic of the striped maple, the last of the 
four, is its smooth dark green bark, 
striated vertically with fine white stripes 
and ringed with dark bands. No other 
maple has this bark; otherwise, as its leaf 
is not very different from that of the 
red maple and the mountain maple of 
the Alleghenies, it might be mistaken for 
either. 

Another point of differentiation of the 
maples is in their samara or winged keys. 
That of the rock maple consists of two 
keys set on the stem at 90 degrees or less, 
while the silver maple is spread wide 
apart at nearly 180 degrees. The keys 
of the moosewood maple are small and 
hang in pairs on a long fish-pole petiole, 
somewhat like the box elder, while those 
of the red maple are small but in iso- 
lated pairs and are pink or red when ripe. 

As to the uses of these trees for the 
woodsman, the planter and the forester, 
to the latter the sugar maple alone is of 
interest, except when he has swampy soil 
to deal with when the red maple will give 
better success. Lor the planter or hor- 
ticulturist the choice will be determined 
by soil, autumn color effects and other 
particular considerations of the planting 
In general the sugar maple demands 
a rich moist soil, not too dry, yields a 
beautiful symmetrical tree with gorgeous 
gold and scarlet color schemes in Octo- 
ber. The silver maple gives you a note 
of solid yellow and its fallen leaves are 
easily disposed of by burning or raking 
into the sod. The red maple you will 
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plant in wet bottoms, along pond borders 
or rivulets,—wherever a fern will grow,— 
and its autumn effect is scarlet and pur- 
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ple with some yellow, while the play of Dy, \ f 
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the wind will throw beautiful silvery i j 
sheens over the tree when it turns the \ X ‘ P| 
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whitish under side of the leaves outward. ; as \ . 

Where caterpillar and insect invasions 
are to be feared, better stick to the Nor- 
way maple for planting about grounds. 
It has a broad blunt-lobed leaf and can 
offer you no gorgeous color schemes 
against a blue sky in autumn, but it is 
self-protected against insect devastation 
by the milky, acrid juice which exudes 
from every wound made in leaf, stem 
or twig. 

For the woodsman the sugar maple 
gives the finest of live coals, coals that 
will glow for hours, wherefore when you 
chance upon a dead maple, hop on it with 
a howl of delight, save its large logs for 
the night fire and set aside the smaller 
stutf for your cooking range. For the 
back logs of the night fire, red maple is 
good as it is exceedingly slow to take 
fire and it can be depended upon to keep 
up a cheerful hissing which will add its 
soothing quota to the sum of comfort and 
homeliness that characterizes the campfire. 








Che silver maple does not make good fuel, tN va 4 
belonging to the class of quick-burning \ i se' Wy 
woods that make tending the fire a per- \ . \ ¥ 
petual performance. 3 * \ \ { 
lhe wood of the sugar maple is hard, “ wage: at ia 
stiff and strong; good for handles, pad- a A } 
dles, rungs and runners, toboggan boards, X Sy’ 
etc.; and in the arts the cleavage parallel Ne >_N~ 
to the sap rings in the old trees yields the sac —_ , 
famous “bird’s-eye” maple, consisting of ? 
hundreds of tiny whorls in the run of the 28 
grain, which, when planed flat and pol- pm) 
ished, make a beautiful material for cab- Le a < 
inet work. The knobs or excrescences on 2 S; x :* 
the trunks of old maples, particularly the Jeahe Sy 
lcer Campestris of Europe, consist of = th 
veritable wens of these “bird’s-eyes” and 1 “> 
will take a high polish, so that a bowl “xe Te. 6 
turned out of a maple knob has been for ee seg @ , 
iges an object of ornament and utility in € ay gt 
cottage and castle. _& for aA 
The wood of the red maple has al- a Ap 
most the characteristic of the sugar . 
maple, except that it is not as strong. THE STRIPED MAPLE 
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der the tool and when washed with iron 
sulphate (copperas) will show a cherry 
red shade. It takes a fine polish and its 
grain parallel to the sap rings displays 
wonderful sheens and cleavages, giving 
the effect of a polished mineral. In old 
trees the fibres not only retain this min- 
eral sheen but become wavy, giving a 
singularly beautiful effect when polished, 
so that the red maple for fine gun stocks 
always used by those who 
find black walnut too soft a wood. In 
general the woodsman can use red maple 
for any not requiring great 
strength and toughness. It breaks with- 
out warning when strained beyond 


has been 


purpose 


limit. 

The silver maple is known to lumber- 
men as “soft maple’ and is used exten- 
sively throughout the Middle West for 
such purposes as we use cheap North 
Carolina pine here in the East,—roof 
under-flooring, board 


sheathing, fences, 
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etc. Over a billion board feet of maple, 
hard and soft, was cut last year, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin furnishing two-thirds 
of the total cut. The maples stand eighth 
on the list of American lumber trees. 
l‘or the woodsman the silver maple has 
no use at all, 
lay hands on its deeply-lobed, feathery 
leaf. 

As a fuel 
the same category. 
Nature is to furnish 
hoofed wild animals of our northern for- 
ests. It is the principal underwood shrub 
of the North Woods, extending all over 
Canada as far north as the northermost 
tree limit, throughout Maine, Northern 
New York and the northern tier of Mid- 
dle Western States. Its leaves, boiled te 
make a tea, are powerfully laxative and 
medicinal, curing constipation effectually 

Next article in this Miscel 
laneous Conifers. 
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$2000.00 Prize Fishing Contest 





List of Prizes and Conditions for 1912 Contest on 
Pages 920-928 


STORIES OF THE TAKING OF THE 
RECORD FISH 


1912 CONTEST 
. WRITTEN BY THE WINNERS 





First Grand Prize 
—Brook Trout 


WON BY STEPHEN 
H. PALMER, 
MILFORD, PA. 


Weight—6 lbs. 5 
OZ. 

Length—23% in. 

Girth—14% in. 

Where caught -— 
Upper Dam, 
Maine. 











Rod—38% oz. Leonard. 
Reel—Leonard. 

Line—I mperial. 
Lure—Wickham Fancy Fly. 


My Record Trout 
BY STEPHEN H. PALMER 
On June 14th, I arrived, with my fam- 
ily, at The Upper Dam, Maine, to spend 
our second season in camp there, and to 
fish that famous pool, where the old grand- 
fathers of the speckled beauties can be 


seen any day, but most of whom are too 
highly educated to come to a fly. The 
swift water, caused by the rush of the 
water from the largest of the Rangeley 
Lakes, the Mooseluckmeguntic, through 
the dam, gives the fly fisherman a chance 
for a good fight for his fish, when he 
hooks one, and I was very anxious to land 
a big one with my light tackle. I never 
use anything heavier than three and a half 
ounces—Leonard rod. I did not meet 
with success in size until the 30th of 
June, when my wife said to me, “Go 
out and catch a record,” and then bet me 
a pair of gloves that I could not do it. 
A “record” at the Dam is a trout or sal- 
mon, weighing three pounds or over 
caught on a fly in the Pool. I accepted 
my wife’s challenge and went out with 
my guide, Elmer Woodbury, and soon 
hooked and landed a fine trout weighing 
four pounds and nine ounces, thus win- 
ning the wager, and several hours later in 
the same day caught another exactly the 
same weight. About two weeks later my 
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. 5 OZ. BROOK TROUT, CAUGHT BY S, TI. 
PALMER 


younger son was fishing in the Pool, with 
his guide, and looking over the side of 
the boat, saw a big trout lying there. 
“See that, Clarence? There’s a big one,” 
he said to his guide. 

“Yes,” said Clarence, “that will weigh 
six or seven pounds.” But he could not 
get him to rise, so he told me about him, 
and we fished for him for about two 
weeks, seeing him nearly every day. Fi- 
nally, going out for the evening fishing, 
or: August 6th, casting while Elmer rowed 
slowly out for position, I had a rise. 

“There!” said Elmer, “you have the 
The fish circled around the 
boat for about five minutes, then made a 
run of about two hundred feet for quiet 


big one.” 








Field and Stream 


water; that is, more quiet water; we were 
in swift water when I hooked him. As I 
was using light tackle, a 34%4-ounce Leon- 
ard rod, with 40 yards of Mills’ Imperial 
line, size H, and the fly was a Wickham’s 
Fancy on a number ten hook, there was 
nothing for us to do but to follow the 
fish. The other fishermen and the ladies, 
by this time, saw I had hooked a big one, 
so were watching with field-g'asses from 
the camps and some came down to the 
edge of the Pool to watch the fun, and to 
make matters more interesting very heavy 
clouds made their 
There were strong indications of a very 
teavy blow, such winds make things ex- 
ceedingly lively in the Pool occasionally. 
As my fish had gone to the bottom, by this 
time, in a sulk, I handed my rod to my 
guide and put on my rubber coat, then 
took it again and coaxed him up. At the 
end of forty minutes he was on his side, 
all in, ready for the net. Elmer netted 
him, and we rowed to shore, just in time 
to escape the worst of the storm. It was 
quite dark then, too. We took our catch 
up to camp and had it weighed on those 
famous old steelyards that all “‘records” 
niust be weighed on. It was a beautifully 
shaped, very highly colored female trout 
weighing six pounds and five ounces. 


biack appearance. 


Second Grand Prize—Brook Trout 

WON BY A. W. CARPENTER, BURLINGTON, IA. 

Weight—5 Ibs. 12 oz. 

Length—23 in. 

Girth—14¥4 in. 

Where caught—Nipigon 
Canada. 

Rod—Bristol steel. 

Reel—Expert No. 19. 

Line—Kingfisher enameled. 

Lure—Grizzly King, No. 2 Fly. 

Third Grand Prize—Brook Trout 

WON BY A. W. CARPENTER, BURLINGTON, IA. 

Weight—5 Ibs. 4 oz. 

Length—22Y in. 

Girth—14¥, in. 

Where caught—Nipigon River, Ontario 

Rod—Bristol steel. 

Reei—Expert No. 19. 

Line—Kingfisher enameled. 

Lure—Silver Doctor No. 2 Fly. 


River, Ont., 








Fourth Grand Prize—Brook Trout 
WON BY A. W. CARPENTER, BURLINGTON, IA, 
Weight—4 Ibs. 14 oz. 

Length—21 in. 

Girth—14¥% in. 

Where caught—Nipigon River, Ont. 
Rod—Bristol steel. 
Reel—iexpert No. 19. 
Line—Kingfisher enameled. 
Silver Doctor Fly. No. 2. 


Lure 


The Whales of the Nipigon 
BY A. W. CARPENTER 


The time—August 30th and September 
2nd. 

Che place—The 
Canada. 

The girl—Was missing, but in her place 
I had one of the best fishermen and all- 
around good fellows that ever wet a line 
in the person of Mr. L. B. Ringold. 

Just twenty years ago last August my 
father and a party of friends spent three 
weeks on the Nipigon River and had 
such grand sport that I have been plan- 
ning to go there ever since. This year, 
conditions being favorable, Mr. Ringold 
and I started on Monday, August 19th. 
We went by way of St. Paul to Duluth, 
by steamer to Fort Williams, the Cana 
dian Pacific to Nipigon, arriving at 2.30 
Wednesday afternoon. 

We outfitted with the Hudson Bay Co., 
and found them very satisfactory, and 
certainly were fortunate in securing good 
Indians. Our head guide, Joe Bouchard, 
has been on the river over thirty years, 
and knows most of the fish by name. 
Our second guide and cook was a full- 
blood Chippewa Indian named Joe Odowa, 
who was just as good in his line. 

The river up to Alexander Portage 
is not very interesting, and, in fact, 
you don’t find much good fishing until 
you reach the Narrows, but from there up 
to the Virgin Falls, a distance of twenty 
miles, it is the most beautiful trout stream 
in the world, a series of lakes and rapids 
that I cannot begin to tell you about, 
and, as the advertisements say, “Teeming 
with trout,” which, believe me, are thor- 
oughly educated. 

I did not land a fish until the evening 
of the third day out, and then I hooked a 


River, Ont., 


Nipigon 
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lusty two-pounder which was sure full 
of fight; after that I had no trouble in 
catching the limit—ten pounds a day — 
whenever we could use them. 

The fish that took the fourth prize was 
caught from the rocks at the foot of 
Robinson’s Pool at eight o’clock on the 
morning of Friday, August 30th. 

We had only one canoe and two Indians 
between us, so we had to take turns in 
fishing from the boat, and that morning 
ii happened to be my turn. I was stand 
ing on a rock and the Indians were just 
had not made 

half-dozen this fellow 
struck and the fun was fast and furious 
for a few minutes. There was a little 
veef about thirty feet below, and I knew 
if he ever succeeded in getting over that 
it was all over, as there the water was 
very swift, so I held him as tight as I 
could, Suddenly he made a run right for 
the canoe, was caught in a big eddy where 
there was no chance for him, as Joe 
jumped out on a big rock and had him in 
the landing net before he had even begun 
to fight. It was a shame to scoop up a 
fish of that caliber without giving it a 
chance, but the Indian had him in the net 
before 1 knew what he intended to do. 
I: was a beautiful fat male fish with very 
bold, vivid markings, weighing four 
pounds and fourteen ounces, was twenty- 
one inches in length and fourteen and a 
quarter inches in girth. 

I had broken my bamboo rod the day be- 
fore, and was using a Bristol steel fly rod 
8% feet in length and weighing eight 
cunces, an Expert reel, No. 19, and a 
Kingfisher enamel line, size G, a six-foot 
single-gut leader and a No. 2 Silver Doc- 
tor fly. 

We had heard of a 7%-pounder and 
two 7!4-pounders being caught on the 
Upper River, so on Monday, September 
2nd, we left our camp at Robinson’s Pool 
and started for the Virgin Falls, where we 
arrived about 2 p. m 

While the Indians were putting up the 
tents and cutting the balsam boughs for 
our bed, we set up rods and got 
everything ready for the evening fishing 
One of the 7!4-pounders had been caught 
right near our camp, and as I had been 
having the best luck so far, I gave Mr. 


kelow me in the canoe. I 


casts before 


our 
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LOADED FOR TROUBLE 


Ringold that place and walked up to the 
second pool above the Virgin Falls, 
climbed out on a rock about fifteen feet 
irom shore and started to cast left-hand- 
ed. When I had about thirty feet of line 
out something happened, and I was sure 
some busy for the next three-quarters of 
an hour! The water broke about sixty 
feet below and that fish was determined 
to go over. I had just the opposite idea 
and we argued it back and forth for quite 
a while. A dozen times I would get the 
fish to within about twenty feet, when off 
it would go straight for the break, and I 
thought it was all over, but each time suc- 
ceeded in stopping it before it was too 
late. Each mad rush seemed harder and 
more determined than the last, and I was 
beginning to doubt if I should ever be 
able to land it alone, when Joe, the head 
guide, came up the path. 


SETTING OUT—NORTH END OF ALEXANDRIA 





“Joe! Joe! I have that big one you 


promised me. Hurry!” 

“Hold the line tight; don’t give him 
any slack. I’m coming. Keep cool! 
Where’s the net? Don’t fall in!” were a 
few of the things he told me. All his ad- 
vice I listened to, but did not heed, as | 
was too busy working it out according to 
my own ideas. 

“Now, Joe, get ready—he’s about all 
in. Net him when he comes your way.” 

In just about two seconds we were on 
shore. 

“There’s your fish. Didn’t I tell you 
you would do it? Six pounds if it weighs 
an ounce.” 

3ut the scales told a different story. It 
was by far the finest, largest, and gamest 
trout I had ever caught, a beautiful sil- 
ver gray with very pronounced red and 
blue spots, a female full of spawn, weigh- 
ing five pounds and twelve ounces and 
measuring 23 by 14% inches. 

I was using the same rod, reel and line, 
a double-gut leader of my own make and 
a 20 Grizzly King fly, not a very sporty 
outfit, but the best I had left, as the Nip- 
igon River is certainly hard on light 
tackle. To say that I was pleased is put- 
ting it too mild. Joe and I held a jollifi 
cation meeting, and smoked the pipe of 
peace. 

Joe was going back to camp and wanted 











to take the fish with him, but I would not 
hear of it, as I wanted that honor myself, 
as would most of you. 

After a few minutes’ rest I went out on 
the rock again, and the second cast had a 
vicious rise and was lucky enough to set 
the hook good and hard. I thought the 
first fish was a good fighter, but this one 
put it to shame; it stayed in the deep 
water most of the time and kept me guess- 
ing what he was going to do next. Sev- 
eral times he went to the bottom and 
stayed so long I thought surely I was 
snagged. I would put all the pressure on 
that the tackle would stand, but he seemed 
to like it. Suddenly he would make a run 
right at me and I would have to reel in 
for all I was worth; once he broke water 
within ten feet, and when I saw his sil- 
ver sides flash in the waning light I de- 
termined to land him if it took all night. 
That fish made rush after rush, upstream 
and down, right at me, then turn and 
take out nearly every bit of line, until I 
was fairly dizzy, and all I could do was 
to hold on and try not to lose my head. 
Joe had gone, and as I had to land him 
alone I used all the care possible, and 
after about an hour of the most exhila- 
rating sport ever experienced I slipped 
the net under him, and just in time, for 
it was quite dark and the trail back to 
camp was very rough. 








END OF THE PORTAGE 


I caught the fish on exactly the same 
tackle as the other, with the exception 
of the fly; he took a Silver Doctor No. 20. 

I arrived in camp nearly exhausted, 
with the prettiest pair of fish it has ever 
been my pleasure to see, and just in time 
to hear Mr. Ringo:d tell the guides that 
one of them had better take a lantern and 
go after me. 

We weighed and measured the second 
fish very carefully, and while it looked 
just as big as the first one, it only weighed 
five pounds, four ounces, and measured 
22% by 14 inches, unavoidably making me 
exceed the limit by one pound. 

Mr. Ringold had quite a surprise for 
me, too, as he had caught a lake trout 
that measured 35% by 19 inches, on a 5%- 
ounce Heddon casting rod; our scales only 
went to ten pounds, but we estimated its 
weight at about twenty-five pounds. 
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LARGE MOUTH VS. SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS 


A Live Wire 
Telegram to Will H. Dilg 
In the last number of FieLp AND STREAM 
you state that Fred Mather and Dr. Henshall 
are both dead. J] think, as Mark Twain once 
said, that “this rumor of my death is very 
much exaggerated.” I am still alive and turn- 
ing out thousands of large mouth black bass 
every year at this station that in a few years 
will give a cood account of themselves and 
will convince any unprejudiced angler that, 
under the same conditions and environment 
they are equal to their cousin, the small 
mouth bass. I wish to thank you for your 
intelligent advocacy of the gameness of the 
large mouth bass and to assure you that you 
are “mighty right” as Nessmuk would say. 
(Signed) Jas. A. HENSHALL, 
Tupelo, Miss 


Thinks It’s the Water 

‘ELD AND STREAM: 

Having been a bass fisher for many years, 
I have been somewhat interested and amused 
in the discussions and arguments put forth 
in your magazine relative to the gamely, or 
fighting qualities of the small and large- 
mouth black bass. The only difference | 
have ever been able to notice is in the differ- 
ent waters from which the fish are taken. 
The small-mouth bass is a natural inhabitant 
of running water, while the home of the 


large-mouth bass is generally in still water. 
It is easy to see why a fish or any other 
animal that is constantly compelled to over- 
come resistance will develop more strength 
than one that can go where he pleases with 
little muscular effort. I believe that any fish 
raised in running water will develop more 
strength and endurance than a fish raised in 
still water, regardless of his particular build 
or size of mouth. I think that the fighting 
qualities of the two species of fish in ques- 
tion, take two of the same weight, hooked 
and caught in the same manner, from the 
same waters, at the same time of year, would 
be too small to cause any comment. 
Yours very truly, 
W. R. SKELLENGER, 
3attle Creek, Mich. 


M.D. 





Fooled Him 
Editor, F1rrLp AND STREAM: 

Dear Sir: I have followed the discussion 
over large-mouth vs. small-mouth bass with 
interest. 

Shortly after Mr. Davis replied to Mr. 
Dilg I was sitting in front of an open fire 
at a fishing resort in Northern Michigan. 
Seeing a copy of Fretp AND STREAM on the 
table I asked the proprietor of the camp 
what he thought of the arguments; also his 
opinion as to the comparative gameness of 
the two species. He brushed the champions 








of the large-mouth bass aside with little cere- 
mony. He said a large-mouth could not fool 
him; and he argued me into believing it 

Two days afterwards we chanced to lh« 
casting together in the lake at a point where 
a stream flowed in. In a short time he had 
a bass on and turning in my direction said, 
“See him fight! See him fight.” I asked him 
what he had on and he said, “That is too 
easy: a small-mouth bass, of course. A big- 
mouth won’t fight so hard.” However, when 
in the boat the fish proved to be a large- 
mouth, and our friend said he was com- 
pletely fooled. 

In the October issue of FieLp AND STREAM 
Mr. Lincoln writes regarding the way the 
small-mouth takes live bait. 1 quote the 
following: “If the fisherman strikes before 
the bait is turned he does not get his fish. 
The big-mouth take the bait at one gulp and 
the fisherman should then strike to hook his 
fish.” This method was a failure in my case 
| fished for bass several years with artificial 
baits before fishing for them with iarge min- 
nows and frogs, and I shall never 
my first experience with minnows. 

I went to a lake in Ontario which 
well stocked with bass and muscallonge, and 
I was with a friend whom I had talked out 
of breath about bass fishing. The first day 
was all that could be desired viewed from 


forget 


was 


my friend’s standpoint He caught four 
muscallonge and several large-mouth bass. 
| caught one small muscallonge, but after 


many years I still can feel the “swirl” of 
2 big fish which broke away by the side of 
the boat. That day I nearly lost his friend- 
ship because I always thought that fish took 
the bait “at one gulp.” I was stubborn that 
day for I could see that by the cuts of the 
fish’s teeth that they were striking the min- 
new from the side. I was snatching the 
Lait away from the fish, while my companion 
was letting them run with the bait until they 
could turn and swallow it. I know our bait 
was good-sized chubs, but Mr. Lincoln says 
it is true of most any bait. 

Later on I went through the same ex- 
perience using frogs for large-mouth bass. 
Now I know that so far as I am concerned 
a large-mouth bass must be allowed plenty 
of time before striking when large minnows 
and frogs are used. I dislike to recall the 
many times I have struck and reeled in one 
to find the frog cut by the fish’s teeth and 
usually on the belly or hind legs, showing 
that the big-mouth must take at least two 
“sulps” to get the bait down to the dangerous 
point, 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Oct. 3, 1912. RuPERT STARBIRD. 





The Sportsman’s World 





And this from Dr. Henshall 


[-ditor, FIELD AND STREAM: 

In a letter received to-day from my friend 
Mr. J. L. Phillips, of Lufkin, Tex., he de 
scribes at some length the pleasures of a re 
cent fishing trip to a tributary of the Neosho 
river in Oklahoma. Incidentally, he says: 

“| have been reading somewhat closely the 
controversy in FIELD AND STREAM concerning 
the relative 


gameness or fighting qualities 


ol the large-mouth and small-mouth black 
bass, and [| will acknowledge I had mor 
n view in taking this trip than the sport 


I expected it to furnish me, and I am de- 
lighted to tell you that I found the difference 
in the two fish to be just what I expected, 
and just exactly have told us in 
your text-books years ago 

“I found one fish to be just as game as 
the other when taken from the same water 
The small-mouth jumped out of the water 
oftener; in fact that seemed to be their only 
way of trying to free themselves. They did 
not take fright and try to get as far away 
from me as the line would let them, but 
seemed to be content to just jump and shake 
themselves while out of the water. Not once 
did I have any of the small-mouth bass I 
took ask for more line, not even one that 
weighed two pounds. They took it out in 
leaping, until tired out from the spring of 
the rod. 

The big-mouth bass were as wild as bucks 
They stood on their tails, as it were, and 
shook the like a terrier would a ra 
Foiled in the attempt to shake off the hook, 
they broke away in an effort to reach cover 
of some kind, and if possible to get under 
a rock or log, or to foul the line on any 
convenient rock or weed, and failing in this 
they would try to get as far away from 
the boat as the taut line would permit. In 
no instance did one approach the boat volun- 
tarily, but continued to fight until tired out 
by the spring of the rod, and was reeled into 
the landing net. 

“My experience and observation showed 
that while the two species were equally game, 
their manner of fighting was different. For 
myself I am glad that they have a certain 
individuality, for while they are closely allied, 
it does not necessarily follow that their mode 
of fighting should be the same. I love them 
both, and can not see but that one is as good 
for the angler as the other. 

“From my standpoint, it would be reason- 
able for me to say that I regard more 
favorably the small-mouth bass because it 
is a rare fish to me, and I have to journey 
several hundred miles to find it. Notwith- 
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standing, I am forced to admit, from ample 
experience, that one species is as game as 
the other where the environment is the same. 

“In this connection ] will mention an in- 
cident that occurred on the Illinois river: 
\ bass that weighed a pound took my fly 
im very game style, near some rocks in mid- 
stream, and upon feeling the sting of the 
hook made a clean jump of nearly a foot, 
and in a few seconds leaped again, and again 
and again, and fought so viciously for such 
a little fellow, that two friends in a nearby 
canoe shouted: ‘Small-mouth! small-mouth! 
the first one taken to-day.’ Imagine their 
surprise when | slipped the net under the 
‘big-mouth, for such he was. I requested 
them to take off their hats to the little big- 
mouth, and to remember the incident and 
bear witness, should | ever have occasion 
to mention it.” 

There is nothing for me to add, except that 
Mr. Phillips is an old and tried angler, of 
many years’ experience, and that on the trip 
to Oklahoma he says: 

“IT used my new four-ounce fly rod, eight 
feet long, and fished with gossamer leaders 
and small flies.” 

Tupelo, Miss. James A. HENSHALL. 


Save the Nipigon 


Editor, Firetp AND STREAM, 
New York City. 
DEAR SIR: 

It has been my privilege for several years 
to fish the different rivers and reefs on the 
north shore of Lake Superior. 

While on my way home this year I stopped 
a few days at Port Arthur, and there learned 
that the renowned Nipigon River was to 
have its beauty marred and its fishing greatly) 
cestroyed by permitting a water power to be 
developed on this beautiful stream. 

It is recognized as the king of trout waters, 
and unquestionably the greatest trout stream 
in the world. By charging a special license, 
and establishing a system of camping places 
and patrolled by special police, this stream 
is one of Canada’s greatest assets for at- 
tracting fishermen and tourists from all over 
the world. We Americans had expected 
something more of Canada than to allow this 
stream to pass into the hands of a monopoly 
who care for nothing but the money they 
can make out of it. If this report is true, 
and it is not too late, for the sake of the fu- 
ture generations save the Nipigon. 

Very truly yours, 
Caldwell, Ohio. J. E. Smiru. 


Stream 











* PACIFIC PORPOISE CAUGHT ON ROD AND REEL 


Los ANGELEs, CaL., Oct. 24, 1912. 
Mr. R. H. Davis, 
New York. 
DEAR Sir: 

Your favor of the 9th to Mr. Rotherham, 
secretary of the Tuna Club for a short time, 
referred to me by our secretary, Mr. T. S. 
Manning. I herewith hand you a photo of 
the porpoise. From it you will see that I 
snagged him about midship on the starboard 
side. To do this it took over an hour, and 
many trials were made on many of these 
fish before successful. His being snagged 
did not help matters much, but I succeeded 
in landing him in something like forty min- 
utes. Only for the fact that a porpoise must 
come to the surface to breathe it would have 
been another matter, as they are very quick 
and strong swimmers; but every time he sur- 
faced I could throw him. This way I an- 
noyed him so he could not get his full breath, 
and of course he had to “come to gaff” in a 
short time. Tackle used, 16-0z. rod and 
24-strand line, the regulation Tuna outfit, 
While several other porpoise have been land- 
ed, I think this the only one with regulation 
tackle. Several have been taken with har- 
poons. 

Respectfully yours, 
Jno. E. STEARNS, 


*Note article ‘“‘Porpoise on Tarpon Tackle,”’ by 
R. H. Davis, on p. 878, regulation tackle and har- 
poon hook used, the porpoise being able to put up a 
much longer fight. 
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The Sportsman’s World 


THE WATER-SOAKED DIARY OF A DRY OLD TROUT 


BY KARI 
VII. 


The meeting of the Society of Entomology 
was rudely broken up this afternoon. So 
was the furniture. A dark foreboding hung 
over the meeting all morning. The afore- 
said foreboding wore a straw hat, duck 
trousers and weighed about 500 pounds. 
About 2 p. m, a huge form shoct through 
the skylight, and like a giant, splutterinz 
crab, landed in our hall without giving the 
password. It was the Fat Man. He had 
tumbled from the punt into the middle of 
fine speech by our Vice-President. The 
long, thin man plunged to his rescue with 
the utter abandonment of a sponge-diver 
He got him. The raiment of the fat man 
was changed. Under a spreading oak he 
stretched himself out and slept, snoring a 
rich baritone, during the remainder of the 
afternoon. Somehow or other I don’t enjoy 
having that Fat Man hanging around. 

Fatty Trout. 


VIII. 


The Fat Man has made a successful cast, 
at last. His line gracefully uncurls into the 
water even as a thin web of rubber gum 
is romantically tossed from the mouth of a 
red-headed schoolboy to his sweetheart 
across the aisle. 

Swish! Fish! 

Hank Trout, Secretary of the Society of 
Entomology, has grabbed the fly on the 
first bounce, like the star shortstop of a 
champion nine. 

The Fat Man feels a thrilling ’phone call 
along the fish line into the steel rod trans- 
mitter: “Somebody is on the line,” He 
exults. 

Hank Trout desperately darts, here and 
there, back and forth. The Fat Man is 
nerve-shaken with excitement. He whip- 
saws the water till it hisses like ginger ale. 
He lets out line. He takes in slack. He is 
speechless. 

In fifteen heart-breaking minutes, Hank 
Trout hoists the white flag. Doing a mar- 
zthon in the water with your mouth held 
open by a hook and line is too hard work 
for even the gamest fish. Hank Trout gives 
up, beaten. 

The Fat Man senses the end of the strug- 
gle. The line slackens. He reels it in cau- 
tiously. Gradually his prize is drawn near- 
er and nearer to the punt. There is a mo- 
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SCH MIDT 
mentary glimpse of a mammoth trout in the 
water. My! What a fish! The Fat Man’s 
cyes bulge like green tomatoes. 

The Fat Man excitedly forgets his land 
ing net. Feverishly he reaches out over the 
edge of the punt to gather in | 
Nervously he removes restless Hat 
from the hook. Presto! l 
pery Hank 


NS prize 
ik Trou 


ish! and slip 





Trout plumps back into the 
water with a “Thank you”; and there, in 
piace of the trout, is the Fat Man’s thumb 
impaled on the hook. 

The Fat Man referred to the incident at 
great length, not quoting, however, from 
the Language of Flowers 


iX 
Hank Trout is going into vaudeville as 
‘The Man Who Came Back.” His salary 
is fifty blue-bottle flies a week. ‘m= still 


laughing at the Fat Man. I think I'll exam- 
ine a most peculiar-looking bug I saw a 
few minutes ago. There it is now. It is a 
very unusual specimen. I must get it as an 
exhibit for the next meeting of our Society 
of Entomology. There it is again. Now 
then, I'll just take it una 
jump up, and-—— 
(Note: The diary breaks off 
here. The page is torn as if jagged by 
some sharp-pointed instrument, 


hook. ) 


N. B—I got him. He weighed four 
pounds. He’s the biggest, whoppingest trout 
in all North America. He was such an in- 
tellectual looking fellow that I wanted him 
right from the start. I used to see him 
every morning, just loafing around, in a 
cool cavern in the lake. I couldn’t coax him 
with any kind of worm or fly. He was too 
foxy. He always smiled sarcastically. But 
yesterday afternoon I got some trimmings 
off an old hat belonging to my wife. I fixed 
up a few feathers and flap-doodles and made 
the cutest and most stylish looking bug you 
ever saw. It looked like imported goods 
tc the trout, and he bit. Fish are just lil 
people, you know. Make them believe that 
any old stuff is imported, and they'll bite 
every time. Well, I’m satisfied now. I’ve 
got the prize trout. I’m going home. 

Joyfully and piscatorially yours, 
Tue Fat Man. 


wares with a quick 
abruptly 


possibly a 


goo 
Unkel David's Letter 
Deke Fetpe & STREME: 
When in the coarse of hooman events a 


man’s troo & belovid wife gits so she can 
tawk nothing but fashuns & soshul affares & 
will eet only things with French naims to 
them, like sharlot roozes & blum mong & 
demmy tasses, then it is hi time to taik her 
away from the biz- 
zy hants of welth 
& bild a tent big 


enuff for two (2) 
in the loansum for- 
rist, whare vizzi- 
ters never leev 
their kards, & the 
only tabel delly- 
kisses are _ fride 


poark & sody bis- 
kits. Whitch ex- 
planes why I now 
rite my munthly 
letter from the 
Katskill Mountins, 
where we expekt 
to stay as long as 
a prommynent aggercul 





Abil hoo 1s 


Joans 
cherist of this reejun, will let us slepe in 
his hay barn & doo owr cooking on a landry 


stoave in the waggin shed. We are ruffing 
it, & the wild life of a cooreer de boss 
(whitch is French for mity hunter, so Sar 
An sais) seems to be grait for owr appy- 
tites. Sum dais I kill a skwirrel or ketch 
a mess of chubz, & when I don't there is a 
inexostibel supply of turnups & kattel beats 
to whitch we have aksess. We hoap you 
will call on us abowt Thanxgiving time & 
mingel in owr simpul festivitys. There is 
ate (8) ton of timmythy hay to slepe on in 
owr spair room across the barn, & we are 
fixt to roste as menny turkys as you want to 
bring. 

Now that the elekshun is over & the man I 
voated for is to be putt in offis, I am sum 
afrade that yore Unkel David will have to 
refooz a plais in the cabbynit. It will be a 
hard bloe to the new prezzydent, but my 
dooties as a spoartsman riter are sutch that 
I can’t find time for pollytix. My mottoe is 
“Taik care of the gaim & the country will 
taik care of itself.” Rite now I wood like to 
find moar gaim to taik care of. Yisterday 
| killed a chipmuk & a puddel duk, but that 
is the rekkord to dait. I have hoaps of git- 
ting a woodchuk in my stealtrap to-nite. 
Uther ways we shell eet turnups till futher 
notiss. 

I have been shot at twise for a dere by 
citty spoartsmen. There was no danjer, for 
two (2) reezuns: They shot at me, instid of 
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letting their guns go off axidentel; & boath 
of them had rifels. The fakt that rifels are 
rekkymended for big gaim has been the 
meens of saving menny valyoobel lives. I 
didn’t mind being shot at, but I put up a 
holler jest the saim till | got dammidges 
Mi regler prise is fore ninety-ait ($4.98), 
but they never have the rite chanje. If there 
was moar hunters, & I cood work Sar An 
intoo the gaim, we wood soon be on eezy 


strete. 
The gaim warden & me had kwite a argy- 
mint abowt this non-rezzydent law, whitch 


mite have turned owt seeryus if he hadn't 
got mi thumm in his mowth. By mistaik | 
give him mi Konnetykut lisense insted of the 
one (1) I borroed from Slimm Jaik (hoo 
runs a salloon a few blox from yore offis) & 
it tuk awl mi eliykwence to maik him beleey 
I was a Noo York Dutchman. Pleeze onner 
the order I give him for a yeer’s subskrip- 
shun to the grate & only reelijus maggyzeen, 
inclooding a Fishing Gide & a haff-duzzen 
spoartsmen’s pikchurs. He is a ideel gaim 
warden & awl there at grownd rassling 
Spoartsmen hoo are mussel-bownd or week 
in the bak shood not hunt in the Katskills 
withowt a propper lisense, or plenty of likwid 
reefreshmint for the officers. You must be 
abel to buk up to the Sistem or else prodoos¢ 
sumthing whitch looks good to it. Yore Un 
kel had to doo boath. 

Jest at prezzunt ] wood like to be a gaim 
warden with boath thumms of a sure enuff 
salloon man betwixt mi agid gums. Me & 
Sar An come up here with owr ottermobeel, 
whitch reekwires a gallon of alkyhaw] with 
its water, now that the nites have got so 
‘oald. Uther ways owr radyater is app to 
freeze up & bust, & that wood meen chipmux 
& timmythy hay for us the hoal winter. 
Don’t send wood alkyhawl, for in case of 
warm wether it mite be advizabel to use saim 
in uther wais. Awlsoe pleeze mark the jug 
‘looberkating oil,” for the bennyfit of owr 
naybers, hoo mite deeloot the contents befoar 
it reaches us. If the corn sprowts we are 
app to have a bloe owt, but we don’t look for 
it befoar next spring. 

A Noo York shoo drummer tells me that 
they are breeding a noo gaim bird on Long 
Ilund, whitch is a cross betwixt a Chinee 
fezzunt & a eddycated parrot. It is traned 
to say “reddy” & “pull,” & is very popler 
with spoartsmen hoo have been tawt the use 
of guns in trapshooting. I think a pikchur 


of this bird & a few fax abowt its habbits 
wood be akseptubbel to yore dere reeders, 
Yores trulie, 


Ay wthecl omicd 


espeshully 
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SHOT GUNS AND RIFLES 


Mossback Wants to Know 


Since FIELD AND STREAM has permitted the 
big-mouth bass to “sass back” at the little- 
mouth bass, maybe it is not prohibited for 
big guns to chat with little ones—so long 
as they don’t get to pulling hair. “Fair play 
for all” is the editorial motto, and it wouldn't 
be exactly fair to choke off “the good old 
mossback who has been telling us that a big 
bore bullet was the most deadly,” and give 
Friend Crossman carte blanche to crow his 
derndest from the highest pole of the roost 
Understand, I am not disputing that Cross- 
man is “America’s greatest firearms author- 
ity’ —as announced by the makers of the rifle 
he so generously praises. I'm not giving a 
cent whether he won his title in grammar 
school or was born with it. I will concede 
that there never was a prettier, better bal- 
anced, better made rifle than his present pet. 
All I ask is the privilege of making a few 
common-sense remarks about bullets and 
their possibilities. Possibilities, you know, 
mean the things we have to take into con- 
sideration when formulating claims — sup- 
posedly with the bark on. Let us hope that 
the latest high prices imposed by the Beef 
Trust will not hinder our considering the 
possible performance of the .22 Hi-Power 
bullet in meat. 

Mr. Crossman says this bullet, “tiny as it 
is, blows up when it strikes meat, . 
drives into the vitals and then it goes en- 
tirely to bits. The effect is simply that of 
the extreme speed of the bullet.” Picking 
out a few more statements, before turning on 
the juice and cranking up, we find that the 
velocity of the .22 Hi-Power is 2,800 feet; 
that “we've had the .23 Lee with us for years, 
with a velocity of nearly 2,400” (but it was 
never popular as a big-game rifle) ; and that 
“up to 200 yards I would back the .22 Hi- 
Power against any .30-30 for deer and smail 
black bear.” Bear in mind that the .22 Hi- 
Power bullet weighs 70 grains, against 170 
for the .30-30. The initial velocity of the 
30-30 is 2,020 feet. No comments. Nary 
one. 

A lot of us adopted the .30-30 because oi 
“the extreme speed of the bullet.” It gave 
us flat trajectory and penetration. Jacketed, 
it was not a satisfactory game killer. A bul- 
let cannot punch a hole of larger size than 
its caliber unless (1) it mushrooms or (2) 
keyholes—turns flipflops, you know, end over 
end. It was that way in the old .30-30 days. 
it is that way yet. A soft-nosed bullet will 
sometimes—not always—mushroom upon im- 
pact. Depends upon the hardness or impene- 
trability (good long word) of whatever it 


hits. You can’t regulate a bullet so it will 
penetrate a certain distance and then mush 
room. You court disappointment by the at 
tempt. Speaking of the goat he killed with 
the .22 Hi-Power at Catalina, Mr. Crossman 
says: “Closing and straightening my fingers, 
I could push my whole hand into the wound 
channel.” Operating surgeons have often 
roted the elasticity of animal tissues. Cross- 
man further explains that the bullet struck 
in the flank and ranged forward-—doubtless 
cutting a long gash. Otherwise—well, th 
average hand is about nine inches in circum- 
ference, three inches in diameter. Set a 70- 
grain .22-caliber bullet on end and flatten it 
with a hammer to a three-inch disk. Would 
the wafer have sufficient thickness and sta- 
bility to give any sort of penetration? A 
leaden plaster. Nothing more. 

A mushrooming bullet gains in lacerating 
area at the expense of penetration. 

It will not withstand the first impact with 
skin and flesh and then mushroom or disin- 
tegrate against the softer vital organs. 

If you think a light bullet will deliver as 
great a shock as a heavier one—same pro- 
pulsive force and velocity—let some muscu- 
lar friend take you for a target with over- 
ripe tomatoes, alternated with 40-pound Hub- 
bard squashes. It doesn’t require 2,000 
pounds of striking energy to smash 70 grains 
of lead into smithereens. Of what benefit is 
the surplus? Of course any unsuspecting 
bear should feel inexpressibly shocked upon 
receipt of such a lethal messenger, but could 
we expect that its further moves would be 
only “in response to the pull of gravity?’ 
Wha’ fo’? as Uncle Remus would say. Grant- 
ed that 70 grains of lead is torn into minute 
bits and these set to caroming among the 
ursine innards? The force of the fragments 
is not that of the original projectile, and their 
penetration would be comparatively slight. 

And where do you get off at if the 70 
grain destroyer misses the vitals by a foot or 
two? S. D. Barnes. 


How to Break Targets 


On quartering birds, hold high and ahead, 
And you'll hear the caller cry out “dead.” 
On a straight-away smother it up 
And you'll see it die like a poisoned pup, 
The combination for this game, 
To get into the hall of fame, 
Is a gun that fits you to a T, 
Without it you won't be one, two, three. 
Then with proper load and proper gun, 
You'll enjoy the game of target fun. 

—F. P. Harkins 





























\ HOME-STOCKED SPRINGFIELD-MAUSER 


Editor, FireLD AND STREAM: 


Enclosed please find a photograph of my 
remodeled Springfield-Mauser. I wrote [td 
you during March, promising you a photo, 
but owing to my not having my camera at 
hand, I was unable to take the picture until 
the present time. 

Thinking that brother sportsmen may be 
interested in the result of an amateur’s re- 
modeling, I send the photo in order to give 
them encouragement. 

Yours respectfully, 
FREDERICK M. 
Huguenot Park, N. Y. 


SEHWERD. 


Primers 


I have read, with much interest, the arti- 
cle in your October issue written by E. C. 
Crossman, entitled “The Trap Gun and Some 
Loads.” Mr. Crossman does us the honor 
te refer to the Black Shells, and I should 
like to correct the writer’s impression that 
“large flash holes have anything to do with 
the endurance.” Mr. Crossman states (page 
631): “The large flash hole talk is because 
the makers of that shell use no battery cup 
and use a brass primer.” Had Mr. Cross- 
man read more understandingly our adver- 
tisements in FIELD AND STREAM he would not 
have been led into this erroneous statement, 
which might easily confuse the younger 
shooters. 

The large flash passage is used to secure 
better and more even combustion. About 
seven years ago we discontinued the use of 
the battery cup because it was unnecessary 
and there was no excuse for its existence. 
The brass primer is used because it is better 
material for the purpose, and the fact that 
wc use no mercury in our priming mixture 
enables us to use this metal. 

The combination of our large flash passage 
and non-mercuric priming mixture gives us 
a much quicker ignition, more regular and 


even results and much better shot patterns 
than can be accomplished by other ignition 
systems, 

Possibly Mr. Crossman may be interested 
in the article which we enciose from a recent 
issue of London Field, which shows that the 
Black Shells, with the same load, gave fine 
results in the way of pattern at the Olympic 
games in July—the variation in pattern from 
63 to 74 per cent being rather extraordinary ; 
and this proves the steady improvement in 
the loading art. 

Very truly yours, 


C. L. GREENE. 


Wants Advice on the 20 

Being a constant reader of FIELD AND 
StrEAM, would like to ask a few questions 
through the columns of your magazine. 

Will some of the readers of FreLp 
STREAM, who have had experience with the 
20-gauge shotgun, advise me regarding it? 

How do they compare with the 12-gauge 
for game shooting. Are they any good for 
ducks? How do their range and penetra- 
tion compare with the 12-gauge? 

Which is the best length of barrel for all 
around shooting—26 or 28 inches? 

Any information on the subject will be 
gratefully received. 

Would also be pleased to receive a hint on 
the subject from Mr. Edward C. Crossman. 

Yours very truly, 
Moscow, Mich. M. E. PARKHURST. 


AND 


A pellet from the 20 will do as much dam- 
age as one from a 12, but its effective pat- 
tern may be taken as 30 yards against 40 
yards for the 12. Sawyer’s son, “The Cub,” 
averages five ducks out of every six with his 
Parker 20, shooting No. 6 chilled. The 
writer's 20 has 26-inch barrels, 534 pounds 
weight, and is his choice for all upland shoot- 
ing except grouse, and for shore birds.—Ep. 











Brazing Shotgun Barrels 
Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 1, 1912. 
Editor, FiELp AND STREAM: 

Mr. Wilbur F. Parker, of Parker Brothers, 
makers of “The Old Reliable,” which has set 
the pace for American guns for the past 
twenty years, writes in the October issue, 
stating that Parker gun barrels are not 
brazed together at a heat of around 2,000 
degrees, but the process takes about half this 
heat—1,000 degrees. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Parker did not 
tell us more about the process, inasmuch as 
many of us would like to know just how 
Parker guns are made, and he leaves a few 
of us uncertain as to the precise procedure 
of his company. 

My article, of course, pointed out the braz- 
ing process as one of the weak points of the 
double gun, not necessarily the Parker gun, 
not necessarily all double guns, but some of 
them at least. 

In a little talk on the demi-bloc system, an 
European maker attacks this method of join- 
ing gun barrels and points out the evils of 
the system, so it must be pretty widespread 
We also find W. W. Greener in “The Gun 
and Its Development,” page 263, stating, “It 
is a common practice with foreign gunmak- 
ers to braze their barrels together from end 
to end, and to hard solder the ribs to the bar- 
rels. This is most injurious, as the barrels 
are made crooked in the process, and cannot 
again be straightened effectually; this is par- 
ticularly the case with twist barrels. With 
steel barrels the result is even more disas- 
trous, the heat required being more than suff- 
cient to ruin the qualities of some steels used 
for barrels.” 

Now “foreign” in Mr. Greener’s vocabu- 
lary means, of course, all guns made outside 
of England, and American guns as foreign 
just as much as Belgian and German guns. 
He also says that it is a common practice. 
In addition to this is the statement of the 
Anciens Etablissements Pieper of Herstal 
that the practice is acommon one. Therefore, 
while Parker guns are doubtless not made 
in this fashion, my statement is still a cor- 
rect one as to a defect inherent with some 
niakes of double guns. 

As to the heat required to braze steel bar- 
rels, the authorities differ. The encyclopedia 
says it takes 2,000 degrees to braze, the brass 
men Say it takes from 1,400 to 1,700, accord- 
ing to the composition of the spelter. Those 
who have seen steel brazed will recollect that 
it is usually raised to a red heat, which in 
turn is around 1,600 degrees 

Mr. Parker says that Parker guns are 
brazed or at least the barrels joined, at a 
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heat of around 1,000 degrees, which leaves 
the layman rather in the air, as the heat is 
too great for soft soldering, too little for 
brazing. Perhaps Mr. Parker will enlighten 
us as to the Parker process—a good one 
whatever it is. Few people have seen Parker 
guns with the ribs happily apart from the 
barrels after a little shooting. 

Soft soldering is doubtless free from many 
of the drawbacks common to brazing, but 
those who have seen a certain much-adver- 
tised gun with the ribs coming off—three of 
which I have personally seen—will be slow 
to accept either method as being perfect. 

There is little question but that the demi- 
kloc system of Europe is superior to any 
American system of barrel making and join- 
ing for the double gun 

Epwarp C 
The 20-Gauge Repeater 
Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: 

DEAR Sir:—I hear rumors of a 20-guage 
repeater being on the market but do not tind 
them catalogued. Do you know of any? 

New York City. NorRMAN JOHNSON. 

We are advised of two, the Winchester and 
Stevens. The Winchester weighs 534 pounds 
is made of nickel steel throughout with 25- 
inch barrel. The Stevens, weight not given, 
barrels 26 to 32 inches, cylinder or any choke 
desired, chambered for 234 to 3-inch shells, 
action operates perfectly with mixed lengths 
of shells. In both guns the frame is made 
to match the barrels, being 20-gauge from 
muzzle to butt.—Eb. 


CrROSSMAN 


Trap Pattern for a 12-Gauge 
I'IELD AND STREAM: 

GENTLEMEN: I have a W. and C. Scott 
and Sons Premier Grade gun, 12-gauge, 30- 
inch barrels, 7.6 ounces. The right barrel 
makes a pattern of 212, 204, 222 pellets, and 
left 225, 214, 218 pellets, with 14 ounce No 
6 English shot, 344 drams Shultz, 30-inch 
circle, 40 yards. With this shot charge a 


full choke pattern would be 238, and half 
choke 205. 
Now the patterns with this gun are re- 


markably even spread, and in consideration 
of this even spread, do you think the gun 
is all right for trap shooting, or would you 
change barrels for a closer pattern, say 70%? 

Awaiting your opinion, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Bainbridge, N. Y. E. E. Bennett. 
Oct. 25, 1912. 

This gun would do for combined field and 
trap shooting. To get in the money at tour- 
nament events you will probably need a 
special trap gun.—Eb. 
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GAME PROTECTION 


An Appeal for the Federal Protection of 
Migratory Birds 
Editor, FieLp AND STREAM: 

The widespread and terrible destruction of 
the insectivorous birds of the United States, 
and the enormous losses resulting therefrom, 
places upon you a very serious burden. The 
issue is one which affects every farmer, and 
also every consumer. It touches the market- 
basket and the dinner-pail. The time has 
come when the continued apathy of the 
American people at large regarding this state 
of affairs will constitute criminal negligence. 
In view of the present high cost of living, any 
inexcusable waste of national wealth cannot 
be viewed otherwise. In the enclosed report 
or my committee to the Fourth National Con- 
servation Congress, held at Indianapolis, Oc- 
tober ist to 4th, I have endeavored to set 
forth briefly the salient facts of the situation. 
I ask you to read this report carefully. 

The time has come when, if the 
farmers and fruit-growers of America must 
be aroused to the point where they will put 
forth some individual activity in remedying 
the evil that has arisen through the destruc- 
tion of insectivorous birds. Heretofore, the 
American farmers, as a class, have left the 
greater portion of the burden of protecting 
wild life to other people. Now the time has 
come when we must demand that the farmers 
and consumers take hold and put such 
pressure on Congress that a law for the 
federal protection of migratory birds will be 
passed at the next session. 

There are now three such bills before Con- 
gress—one introduced by Mr. Weeks, of 
Massachusetts; one by Colonel Anthony, of 
Kansas, and one by Senator McLean, of 
Connecticut. These bills are practically iden- 
tical, all are good, and the passage of any 
one of them would accomplish the object 
that is so greatly needed. All that you need 
ask your readers to do is to write letters, 
in their own language, and entirely in their 
own way, to their members of their House of 
Representatives, urging the immediate pass- 
age of “the federal migratory bird bill.” It 
is not at all necessary to name any bill in 
particular. These letters should be written 
immediately after the November elections— 
when each man will know who will represent 
him in Congress. To write previous to the 


ever, 


November elections would be premature. 
The next session of Congress will be a 


short one, and the pressure for the considera- 
tion of bills will be tremendous. Nothing but 
the hardest kind of work, backed by a great 
many members of Congress, will secure con- 
sideration for any other bill than an appro- 
priation bill; but, remember that a sufficient 
demand will pass any bill, in short order! 
The federal migratory bird bills have dragged 
long enough. Now it is high time to get 
action. The “Lacey bird bill” several years 
ago dragged in the same way, until the 
great mass of common people became aroused 
and demanded its passage in such positive 
terms that members of Congress at both ends 
of the Capitol were glad to vote for it and 
pass it. 

WituiaMmM T. Hornapay. 
New York City. 

Oct. 9, 1912. 














First Deer of the Season 


Editor, FrrLD AND STREAM: 

Dear Sir: I am pleased to enclose a pic- 
ture of my first deer of the season—a fine, 
spike-horn buck, and the first brought out 
from the Bert A. Dobson’s Camp near Wana- 
kenna, N. Y. 

I found the territory excellent and had 
several opportunities to shoot other deer, but 
on account of it being early in the season 
and the leaves were still thick on the trees, 
also undergrowth, it was hard to discover 
which deer had horns. 

I find that the new law prohibiting the 
killing of does is quite a protection against 
the careless killing of man as well as deer. 

Yours very truly, 
New York City. CHAS. CAPEHART. 
Oct. 29, 1912. 




















THE WORK OF A MARKET HUNTER 


A desperate violator of the game laws of 
Massachusetts has just been brought to jus- 
tice by agents of the American Game Pro- 
tective and Propagation Association. At the 
request of the Massachusetts authorities, 
D. C. Speenburgh, of the association, has 
been at work on the case of Chauncy A. 
Burdick, of North Adams, for nearly a year 
and has succeeded in getting evidence which 
resulted in convictions on nineteen counts for 
violations of the game and excise laws. A 
prison sentence of three months and fines 
amounting to $290 were imposed. 

The association stands ready to send its 
experts to the aid of game officials in any 
part of the United States, whether to assist 
in legal work or in securing evidence in 
baffling cases. It has been found in many 
instances that a man from outside is success- 
ful where the local warden fails on account 
of being too well known. Through its spe- 
cial agents the association is accomplishing 
much in this line. 


The Letter of the Law 
Epitor, FieLp AND STREAM: 

Dear Sir: While returning from Penn- 
sylvania the evening of Labor Day via the 
rie railroad my father-in-law, Mr. J. J. 
Graham, and I were arrested by a New 
Jersey game warden and charged with vio- 
lating section 36 of the General Fish and 
Game Laws, in that we had in our possession 
artificial bait with more than three hooks 
each. 

We had fishing rods and suitcases and the 


baits were in the suitcases. We had just left 
train No. 44 which we had boarded at Mill 
Rift, Pa., and were on our way down the 
station platform to the ferry when we were 
stopped by the game warden and ordered to 
open our suitcases that he might see the 
bait we were using. We protested that we 
had just got off the train and had come from 
Pennsylvania and were on our way to New 
York, but without avail. 

We were taken to Hoboken before 
Justice of the Peace O’Brien, and although 
we explained the circumstances and offered 
to furnish proof of what we said we were 
fined twenty dollars each and costs. 

We had not been in New Jersey at any 
time except while on the train and at the 
time of our arrest. 

It seems to me and everybody to whom I 
have spoken to about it to have been an 
outrage in the name of the law, and a viola- 
tion of the rights of a traveler. 

Of course, we may appeal, but do not feel 
as if we could afford to throw good money 
after bad in case the decision was confirmed, 
which, according to the letter of the law, 
seems likely. 

In your abstract from the game laws you 
do not mention that it is forbidden to have 
such baits in possession, although it might 
be assumed that it would be unlawful to have 
them in possession, but I don’t believe that 
you or anyone else would have thought that 
the law would be applied as in this case to 
passengers from one State to another through 
New Jersey. 
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I would like your advice and opinion in 
this matter, as you would be most likely to 
be familiar with the law and decisions re- 
garding it. 

I would like your advice sent to me per- 
sonally if you will oblige, as I have been a 
subscriber and am still a reader. 

If you care you may publish this letter and 
your reply if you see fit, but would ask you 
to defer it until I had seen that there was 
ne redress. 

I might say that we can prove the facts 
as stated, and that we are reputable citizens 
of New York State and not wilful violators 
of the law. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
Tueron S. WILson. 

Yonkers, N. Y., 189 Buena Vista ave. 


STATE OF 
Fish 


NEW JERSEY, 
and Game Commissioners 
Trenton, Oct. 11, 1912. 
T. S. Witson, Esq., 
189 Buena Vista ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Your favor to Mr. James M. 
Stratton was referred to me by President 
Napier for reply. President Napier regrets 
that the matter is out of the Board’s hands, 
as the Board has no authority to remit fines. 

President Napier says that our laws are 
not intended to work a hardship on any per- 
son, and if you are innocent it is much to 
be regretted, but the Board cannot take any 
action. You had a right to appeal the case, 
the law giving you this remedy in the matter. 

Very truly yours, 
W. H. Fett, Secretary. 


Another Case 

3eing a reader of FieLp AND STREAM | 
would like to be advised by you whether it 
is legal or illegal to carry through New 
Jersey game that is legally killed in New 
York State and taken to New York City, 
as sportsmen are being held up by Jersey 
game wardens at the arrival of trains at 
depots. Their baggage being searched and 
if game is found, fined. 

Thanking you in advance for an early 
reply, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
MarTIN DETJEN. 

P, S—I would be greatly obliged if you 
would let me have the name and address of 
the chief game warden of New York State. 

The chief game protector of New York is 
Llewellyn Legge, Albany, N. Y. It is our 


opinion that a Jersey warden has no legal 
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right to fine you if you can furnish reason- 
able proof that the game was killed without 
the State. We surmise that you have gotten 
up against the same warden who has made 
so much trouble on the Lackawanna lines to 
New York. His practice seems to be to 
hold up and search everybody carrying a 
rod or gun, hale them before a justice of the 
peace and take heavy fines on the letter of 
the law which forbids game being “possessed.” 
Several cases have come to us of this war- 
den’s activities which are doing the case of 
game protection a great deal of harm. Ap- 
peals have been made to the chief game pro- 
tector of New Jersey at Long Branch, but 
they have refused to refund fines. As there 
is no relief except by civil suit against the 
State of New Jersey, it looks as if this com- 
bination of game warden and justice of the 
peace will do much harm through ill-advised 
zeal in the cause of game protection.—Ep. 

Adirondack Top Lopping Inspection 

A party of foresters under the leadership 
of F. A. Gaylord, New York State Forester, 
recently made a tour of inspection of top 
lopping operations in the Adirondacks. 
The object of the trip was to report upon 
the top lopping law passed last year re- 


quiring branches to be lopped from all 
tree tops left in the forest by lumber 
crews. It was claimed by its advocates 


that the lopping of tops would make them 
rot much more quickly on the forest soil than 
if left standing out on the trunk. The party 
inspected the scene of lumbering operations 
in the Whitney tract around Little Tupper 
Lake concluded twelve years ago in which 
the tops were lopped when the lumber was 
cut. It also inspected the effect of sim- 
ilar operations on the Webb tract at Nehas- 
sane and the practice of top lopping in the 
lumbering now going on at Paul Bran- 
dreth’s. The party visited old burns on the 
Whitney tract where the effect of fire from 
both unlopped and lopped tops could be ob- 
served. It was the general opinion that. 
while certain phases of the law as it now 
stands work unnecessary hardship on the 
lumbermen, the principle of top lopping un- 
doubtedly is sound forestry, as it unques- 
tionably decreases the fire hazard and causes 
a much more rapid decay of slash 

Among those in the party were: Clyde 
Levitt, chief forester, Dominion of Canada; 
T. W. Dwight, assistant forester, Canada; 
Warren H. Miller, editor of FIeLp ANp 
STREAM, representing the Camp Fire Club; 
W. C. Bag, forester, representing Finch, 
Pruyn & Co.; P. X. Blake, lumber owner, 
and Wm. Childs, forester for the Whitney 
tract. 
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Oak 


Victor-Victrola IX, $50 
Mahogany or oak 


Victor-Victrolayy XVI, $200 


Mahogany or %@ quartered oak 


Youcan search the whole world over and | 
not find another gift that will bring so much 


pleasure to every member of the family. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play any music you wish to hear and dem- 
onstrate to you the wonderful Victor-Victrola. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co , Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 





New Victor Records are on pit at all ‘Sides on the 28th of each month. 
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AN ALL-STAR 


Field and Stream Programme 


HUNTING BIG GAME. Among our special features for 1913 in big game hunting 
will be the tale of an Elk Hunt in the Flathead Country by Stewart Edward White; 
stories of the Nova Scotia moose, by Edward Breck; caribou 
Douglas Wetmore Clinch, John A. Gianin, and others wel 


STREAM readers; and elk stories by Robt. H. Frothingham, Cole: 


1unting by such men as 


to FIELD AND 





Randolph, and 


wi Vrit a 





others. Dan J. Singer, who is now in South America jaguar 
| 1 


series of three articles covering his hunt in British Guiana and the natural history 


of the jaguar. John M. Phillips, President of the Pennsylvania Game Protective 





\ssociation, will contribute stories of jaguar and cougar hunting; and our 





miscellany of bear, deer and African big game hunting stories will 





issue of the magazine. 

THE WING SHOT wilkfind stories of duck, quail, grouse and shore bird shooting 
by the men who are constantly afield, such as Walter E. Sawyer, O. W. Smith, E. F. 
Warner, Theo. Macklin, Warren H. Miller and Frank Stick. Chas. D. Askins, the 
famous authority on the shotgun, will contribute practical articles on the shotgun 
as well as stories of wing shooting. 

TRAP SHOOTING. Firetp anv SireAm has arranged a veritable campaign in behalf 
of the trap shooting game. There will be articles by experts, Geo. Lyon, Jack 
Fanning, S. P. Long, David H. E ) shooting 





aton and others telling how to organize tr: 





clubs, how to develop tournament form and how to use the trap for practice in wing 





shooting. 
THE RIFLEMAN will find his favorite weapon treated in the pages of F1ieELD anp 
STREAM by the world’s greatest authorities, E. C. Crossman, Lieut. Townsend Whelen, 
Sergt. Leushner, S. D. Barnes, Dr. S. J. Fort, and other noted riflemen. Big 
rifles in particular will be discussed at length in practical articles covering 
various utilities afield, discussions on rifle sights, etc. 





CAMP CRAFT. Dr. Edward Breck, Warren H. Miller, Wm. B. Altsheler—just to 
mention a few of the cranks—will give us practical articles on how to take the trail, 
ow to live in comfort in the forest, tent making, and all the essentials of wood craft. 


BIG GAME PHOTOGRAPHY. A veritable galaxy of well-known men in big game 
photography such as Douglas Wetmore Clinch, Julian Dimock, Chauncey Hawkins, 
Hamilton Laing, Claude Fordyce, Wm. Nesbit, etc., will cover this entire field of 
ig game photography from the choosing of equipment to the stalking of big game 


with the camera. 


GAME PROTECTION. The subject of practical game protection will be covered by 
Fi—ELD AND STREAM in a series of articles by various authors best able to treat of the 
subject. Each one of these will be eminently practical articles treating of facts and 
conditions as they are to-day, with practical remedies for abuses that exist now, in 
our own time, and that require immediate correction. As the official organ of the 
Camp Fire Club of America, the greatest game protective body in the country, and 
through its connection with the American Forestry Association and the various State 
leagues for the protection of game, F1ieELp AND SrreAmM is enabled to reach practical 
needs and conditions in a way that no other magazine is in position to do. 

TROUT. Our readers will readily recall the epoch-making campaign for the use 
of the dry fly on American waters as inaugurated by F1ieLp anp StreEAM with a series 
of articles by Emlyn M. Gill and followed by a similar series by Geo. M. L. La Branche. 





Dillon Wallace Dan J. Singer Douglas W. Clinch 





















CAST FOR 1913 


for a Man’s Magazine 


Other writers such as Walter McGuckin, Clarence Mulford, E. B. Rice, Dr. R. J. 
Held, and Ladd Plumley have helped in this work with their contributions and in 
1913 all of them will handle the subject of trout angling with authoritative articles 
on the wet and dry fly. And we will have stories!—real trout yarns that take you 
right there beside the stream and carry you into that worshipful company of anglers 
who whip our trout waters from Idaho to Maine. 


BASS AND MUSKY. In this field Fietp anp Srream s‘ands supreme, with such men 
as Will H. Dilg, the man who championed the fighting qualities of the large mouth 
bass before the American public; Robert H. Davis, who introduced the extensive 
use of the artificial bait, Clarence Mulford, Zane Grey, W. P. Corbett and a host 
of others. Our controversy over the relative gameness of the large and small mouth 
black bass has excited more general interest than any other one topic of discussion. 
And the tribe of Esox will be by no means neglected this year, with stories of pike, 
pickerel and muscallonge fishing by Henry S. Watson, W. P. Corbett, Hamilton 
Laing, and others who have given the muscallonge special study. 


CANOE CRUISING. The high roads of the wilderness are its waterways, and the 
only craft that can navigate them is the canoe. Douglas Clinch, Dr. Edward Breck, 
W. P. Morton, and others will give us stories and yarns of canoeing on nature’s 
highways, while the decked sailing canot of the great salt water bays will be intro- 
duced to us by Warren H. Miller, W. E. Sawyer, and others who have made it a 





special field of recreation. 


SALT WATER ANGLING. The great game fish of the Pacific and Atlantic! What 
stories we have had of their taking, contributed by Zane Grey, Dr. Charles F. Holder, 
Fred B. Alexander, A. W. Dimock, Theo. G. Empie and a host of others who follow 
the tarpon, the tuna and the channel bass. 1913 will see at least one salt water 
angling story in every issue and each one will be a gem. Fi1eELp anp STREAM has 
done more than any other magazine to raise salt water angling to the level of the 
highest sportsmanship, and the good work will go on. 

OUTDOOR FICTION. One of Harper’s best sellers this year was “Riders of the 
Purple Sage,’’ by Zane Grey, now running in Fre_p anp Stream serially. The book 
exceeded 100,000 copies and the story is looked forward to every issue by every 
reader of Fietp AND StreaM. Concluding in August it will be followed by a Labrador 
novel by Dillon Wallace. ‘‘Ungava Bob,” already known to most outdoorsmen, figures 
as the hero ard an Indian girl, Manikawan, furnishes the romance and pathos of the 
red man. The novel is crowded with action and adventure and leaves the reader in a 
state of breathless expectation for each forthcoming chapter. In addition there will 
be occasional stories by such authors as A. W. Dimock, Henry W. Mack, Hy. S. 
Watson and Geo. M. Johnson. 

PRIZE FISHING CONTEST. Real stories of the taking of record fish. During the 
two years of its existence FieLp anD StREAM’s Prize Fishing Contest has not only 
demonstrated that it is a great force working for better sportsmanship in angling 
but has produced some of the most wonderful stories told by men who never wrote 
a line in their lives before until inspired by the taking of fish that were world’s 
records under circumstances more marvelous and more exciting than anything the 
imagination of the novelist could conceive. The stories of the Prize Fishing Contest 
place our readers closer to the humanities of outdoor life than the best efforts of the 
trained writer. They are stories of the people, for the people and by the people, of 
the most popular sport in America to-day. 
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1912 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
WINNERS IN CLASSES CLOSING OCTOBER ist AND 15th 


BROOK TROUT 
First | Prize- Stephen H. 





Sec ond a 
in., Ni icine n 
rod, Expert 

1e, Grizzly King 


’, Carpenter, 5 Ibs. 


Nipigon Rive 


Doctor fly. 
Carpenter, 4 
in. N pigon 





rod, 

fisher enameled line, Iver 
soe if ith Prize— Ht bart YF. 

16 in., girth 5 


















in., Upper 
Tournamen 


"Ki ngfishe: 


in., Loon 


D 





Palmer, 6 
th 144% in. Upper Dam, 
Leonard reel, Imperial 


No. 19 reel, 
Ibs. 


River, 
Expert No. 19 reel, 
Loctor fly. 

Cole, 4 lbs. 10% oz.,* length 
Moose River, 
yx reel, braided silk 


Van Dusen, 
Dam, 


Kingsbury, 4 
Lake, 
‘om Hofe reel, enameled ‘ 
Burnham, 3 
in., Little Hoosac 
rod, Featherweight 
8 Coachman fly. 
2 Ibs. 14 
Glasby Pond, 
it bam boo rod, 


Ibs. 5 
Maine. 


Ibs. 12 
Ri ver, 
No. 19 
fly. 

ft 


Me. 


4 Ibs. 9 oz., 
Maine 


line, Silver 


ne, 


Ibs 1 


Ibs. 15 


oz., length 
Wanakena. 
Frost reel, 


2 Ibs. 0z., 
plit bamboo fly 
, el, silk Ine, 
Gnat fly. 

Sixth Prize—Geo. H. Dakin, 1 Ib. 02., 
14 in., girth 4% in., Pere Marquette River. 
Kelso rod, Yawman & Erbe reel, Saline “KK” 
N 10 Olive Quill fly 

ATLAN Cc SALMON 
Ibs., 


Virst Prize—Archihaid Mitchell, 40% 


Re alee uche River, 


oz., length 
, Ont., . 
Kingfisher 


14 


Ibs oz., length 
at Alla b on, N. Y. 


Mai a 


River, 


N. 


Leonard rod, E. Vom Hofe reel, Kelso line, No, 2 
Mitchell fly. 


LANDLOCKED SALMON 

First Prize—Patrick H. Killelea, 16 lbs., length 
34 in., girth 19% in., Pleasant Lake, N. H. Bristo 
steel rod, quadruple reel, Kingfisher line, shiner. 

Second Prize—Erskine L. Watson, 15% Ibs., 
length 32 in., girth 18% in., Sebago Lake, Me. 
Bristol steel rod, Hendryx reel, Kingfisher ‘*'G 
line, live shiner. 

Third Prize—W. A. Hulbert, 12 Ibs., length 33 
in., girth 22 in., Little Averill Lake, Vt. Steel rod, 
Wm. Mills & Sons reel, cotton line, live minnow. 

Fourth Prize—Charles H. Bracken, 11% Ibs., 
length 28 in., Thomas Pond, Me. Standard split 
bamboo rod, Vom Hofe reel, Kingfisher line, Skin 
ner spinner with shiner. 

Fifth Prize—Dr. Louis J. Ladinski, 11 Ibs., length 
29 in., girth 1834 in., Great Pond, Belgrade Lakes, 
Me. Bristol rod, Wm. Mills & Son reel, Rangeley 
line, small pearl spoon with worm. 

Sixth Prize—Robert B. Reemts, 934 Ibs., length 29 
in., girth 16 in., Bryant’s Pond. Me. Frost Kelso 
rod, Ideal reel, Kingfisher line, Phantom minnow. 





LAKE TROUT 

First Prize—J. Frank Stevens, 27 Ibs., length 43% 
in., girth 24 in., Lake Temagami, Ont., Victor steel 
rod, open metal reel, No. 22 B. & S. line. Allcock 
otter tail spinner. 

Second Prize—W. T. Morrison, 24% Ibs., length 
40 in., girth 24% in., — Lake, Ont., Thos. Con- 
roy Greenheart rod, Ed Vom Hofe reel, metal 
line, pearl wobbler. 

Third Prize—M. R. Cooper, 25 lIbs., length 38.7 

in., girth 22.9 in., Watertown Lakes, Alberta, Kezar 
Special rod, Henc dryx reel, Kingfisher line, Skinner 
spoon. 
P For urth Prize—W. T. Morrison, 21% Ibs., length 
3s in., girth 2234 in., Desert Lake, Ont., Thos. 
Conroy "Greenheart rod. Vom Hofe “President” 
reel, metal line, pearl wobbler. 

Fifth Pri ze—Charles A. Boehm, 19% Ibs., length 
$2 in., girth 19% in., Bear Lake, Ont., Perfection 
steel rod, No. 1 Amateur reel, 23 gauge copper wire 
line, pearl wobbler No, § 

Sixth Prize—Mabel W. Ross, 16 Ibs., length 34 
in., girth 20% in., Hoel Pond, Franklin Co., N. Y., 
steel rod, Rochester reel, silk line, minnow. 








Rainbow Trout not judged yet. 


LEADERS IN CLASSES CLOSING OCTOBER 30th AND JANUARY ist 


Note:—No affidavits for following classes (except tuna_and tarpon) will be accepted 


after November 15th. 


SMALL Moutu Brack Bass. 
G. P. Sharp, 8 Ibs. 
Chas. Marin, 7 lbs. 10 oz. 
Benj. F. Robinson, 
Chas. F. Marin, 7 Ibs. 
Oscar Fransson, 6 lbs. 15 oz. 
Ezra King, 6 lbs. 13 oz. 

SMALL Moutu Bass CAUGHT ON 

E. C. Bode, 5% Ibs. 

Will H. Dilg, 5% Ibs. 


*Corrected for shrinkage. 


7 Ibs. 4 oz. 


A FLy 


Tuna and tarpon classes open until January 1st. 


C. B. Nichols, 5 Ibs. 2 oz. 
Frank S. Bump, 4 Ibs. 


LarcE MoutnH Bass—NorTHERN 
Dr. T. Chalmers Fulton, 10 lbs. 4 oz. 
Fred G. Sloane, 8 Ibs. 14 oz. 
Dr. A. J. Fox, 8 Ibs. 6 oz. 
Herman A. Shatz, 8 lbs. 1 oz. 
Charles E. Duck, 7 Ibs. 10 oz. 
Elias Sieger, 7 Ibs. 4 oz. 


ee 


.ARGE MoutH Bass—SouTHERN, 
Chas. F. Flippen, 12 Ibs. 4 oz. 
J. C. Stauffer, 11 Ibs. 12 oz. 
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lightest. trongest 


ano Handsom est, 


§ Repeating Sboeguy 


Made +. . 
=--  THENEW 


INCHESTER 


MODEL 1912 


Hammerless Repeating Shotgun 
20 GAUGE TAKE - DOWN 


It weighs only 534 pounds, yet it is the strongest repeating shotgun on the 
market, all ploy parts throughout being made of Nickel Steel. It ex- 
hibits a grace of outline and perfection of detail and finish unapproached 
by repeating guns of other makes. It is free from unsightly screws and 
pins to collect rust and dust and work loose; and its solid breech, closed 
at the rear, gives it extreme safety. In operation, it works with an ease 
and smoothness unknown in guns of other makes. It is simple to load 
and unload, and simple to take down; being separated into two parts 
easily and quickly without tools. In shooting qualities, it is fully 
up to the established Winchester standard, which has no superior. 


Ask your dealer to show you one. or send to Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., New Haven. Conn., for handsome, sliustrated circular describing it 


A 20-GAUGE GUN FROM BUTT TO MUZZLE. 
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W. H. Perrin, 11 Ibs 7 oz 
Lester Warner, 10 Ibs. 8 oz. 
John W. Perkins, 9 Ibs. 12 oz. 
W. H. Perrin, 9 Ibs. 8 oz. 


PIKE. 
Fred. L. Goodrich, 24 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Chas. A. Mitchell, 21 Ibs. 8 oz. 


Howard B. Sands, 2114 Ibs. 
Fred J. Ioset, 20 Ibs 

Geo. W. Hartman, 19 ibs. 15 oz 
Ed. L. Moore, 19 Ibs 


MUSCALLONGE, 
Miles Bronson, 40% lbs 
Nellie D. Sammis, 37 Ibs. 
Frank A. Hall, 37 Ibs. 
Wallace T. Cole, 36 Ibs. 
Dr. Fred L. Whiting, 3414 Ibs 
C. Schroeder, 34 Ibs. 


JUVENILE CLAss ENTRIES. 
Walter R. Stokes, 7-lb. large mouth bass. 
David St. P. Asbill, 6 Ib. large mouth bass. 
Nelson G. Bump, 4-lb. 4-0z. small mouth 
bass. 
Almo Bierly, 4-lb. 1-oz. large mouth bass. 
H. E. C. Briggs, 4-lb. large mouth bass. 
Harold Decker, 4-Ib. large mouth bass 
Jack Dunn, 10-Ib. pike. 
Donald W. Moore, 2-lb. 13-0z. brook trout. 
H. V. Erben, 2-lb. 2-0z. brook trout. 
H. V. Erben, 1-lb. 7-0z. small mouth bass. 


L:LUEFISH. 
Edw. E. Davis, 17 lbs. 14 0z 
Fred B. Alexander, 101% Ibs. 
John Gulick, 10 Ibs. 2 oz 
Hugh N. West, 534 Ibs 


WEAKFISH. 
Owen E. Houghton, 9 lbs. 4 oz 
Dr. Henry F. Deane, 8% lbs. 
Walter E. Sawyer, 8 Ibs. 4 oz. 


Charles K. Savage, 8 Ibs. 3'4 oz. 


Srripep Bass. 


Benjamin Evemham, 38 ibs. 4 0z 
F. H. Purnell, 29 lbs. 
John H. Wortman, 16 lbs. 14 oz. 


Chas. C. Wortman, 131% Ibs 
J. H. Wortman, 12 Ibs. 12 oz. 
Louis Sprung, 10 Ibs. 


CHANNEL Bass. 
W. H. Rabotham, 49 lbs. 
W. H. S. Schultz, 44 Ibs 
Paul Cantwell, 43% Ibs. 
3urke H. Bridgers, 391% Ibs. 
Theo. G. Empie, 38 Ibs. 
Albert G. Olches, 37% Ibs. 
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TUNA—ATLANTIC, 
Zane Grey, 90 lbs. 
Hugh N. West, 75 Ibs. 
Hugh N. West, 32% Ibs. 


TUNA—PACIFIC. 
No entries. 


TARPON. ’ 
Harry B. Webster, 6 ft. 7% in. 
Harry B. Webster, 6 ft. 7 i 
Harry B. Webster, 6 ft. 4 in 


TARPON CAUGHT ON 3-6 TACKLE. 
No entries. 


A Demurrer in Re Tarpon Tackle 
IiELD AND STREAM: 

Dear Sir: I can’t agree with you in your 
answer to Mr. Patterson’s letter in the Oc- 
teber number. You would not advise shoot- 
ing moose with a 20-gauge shotgun loaded 
with small shot, although it is possible to 
kill a moose with such a gun and load. 

I have been fishing for tarpon for twenty- 
one years; have tried light tackle and find 
that it is not practicable. As you know 
tarpon have a very hard mouth, so to set 
the hook in same you should use quite a 
stiff rod. In still fishing I use from one-half 
to one pound of mullet for bait, which you 
have to cast quite a distance. Could this 
be done with the tackle required to be used? 
In fishing in Boca Grand Pass, trolling we 
use an eight-ounce lead and fish about forty- 
eight feet deep. Could this be done with the 
tackle required to be used? The lightest 


tackle which I think can be used to best 
advantage is a 14-ounce tip, length 5 feet, 
4-inch butt, 22-inch line, 18 or 21 thread. 


I landed with rod and reel this season 38 
tarpon, largest 172 pounds, length 7 feet 1 
inch. On April 4 I landed five, weight and 
length as follows: 


6 feet, 7 inches, 150 pounds. 
6 feet, 4 inches, 135 pounds. 
6 feet, 10 inches, 170 pounds 
3 feet, 2 inches, 125 pounds. 
6 feet, 2 inches, 100 pounds. 


Can you beat this average? Taken still 
fishing in Caloohatchee river near Fort 
Myers, Fla. Kindly give me the names of 
some of the tarpon clubs in Florida using 
the light tackle spoken of. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ware Neck, Va. W. Asusy JONES. 
Oct. 5, 1912. 


















WHAT SHALL I GIVE 


ron Kinas! 


AN EASY QUESTION TO ANSWER! 


Answer it this year by making your selection from the wide 
variety of 


Stevens Rifles---Shot-guns---Pistols 








The Stevens Favorite No. 17 is the most popular .22 calibre Rifle 
ever designed for boys and young men. It lists at $5.50. 

The Visible Loading Repeating Rifle is a splendid arm for boys 
and men who want to do light, quick shooting. It lists at $8.00. 

Then there’s the new 20 Gauge Repeating Shot-gun for boys, 
jadies and men. It has been truly said that the Stevens 20 Gauge is 
the Gun with a Light Recoil.—‘It’s in the boring.” 

This is an extremely light Gun, and like all other Stevens arms, 
it is balanced with the greatest nicety and finished in the splendid 
Stevens style. 

Write us for our handsomely illustrated catalog on Rifles, Shot- 
guns, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes. 

“A splendid Christmas Line to choose from.” 

All progressive merchants carry STEVENS in stock and can 
quote attractive prices. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company 


Dept. 176 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU? 


This Department is for the use of our readers in telling their unusual experiences. 
Please make your contribution as brief as possible in order that the variety of anec- 


dotes may be greater. 


The authors of the three best stories each month will be given 


a choice of one of the “Hard Luck” series of sportsmen’s pictures. 
The winners for November are Will Shampine, W. Heller and A. F. Westervelt. 


The Stolen Bass 

While fishing in Sunset Lake, which is in 
the residential section of Asbury Park, N. J,, 
I discovered a bass lying close to the shore 
who refused to take a lure of any kind. As 
this was a good-sized bass, | tried to think 
up a scheme to catch him. I took a spoon 
and detached the spoon part leaving the 
hooks only and dropped my line along side 
of Mr. Bass while he was lying still. I 
jerked the line out of the water and the 
hooks were fast in Mr. Bass’s stomach. 

Asbury Park, N. J. Lester C. Morton. 

Not Discourzged Yet 

It happened one day last month while 
fishing for pickerel in Dead Lake up in 
Michigan, I fished for about two hours and 
then got a strike and started to reel in. 
I got my fish clear up to the top of the 
water when Bang! went the line! I lost 
my spoon and about five feet of line. I put 
on another spoon as quickly as possible and 
cast out to the spot where he went down, 
got another strike and started to reel in 
again. When I got him up close to the 
boat I saw it was the same one because I 
could see the spoon and line. And he broke 
my line again, and not having any more 
spoons I had to let him go. But he came up 
pretty close to the boat, and as he did so, I 
pulled out my .32 and shot at him and 
missed him. This time he went away for 
good. 

I am going to go out there later and try 
to get him again. 

Your down-hearted friend, 
Chicago, III. James WAITE. 


A Fish-Cum-Golf Story! 

Postmaster J. S. Hunt, of Worcester, 
Mass., U.S.A., has just demonstrated that 
there are still new ways of catching fish. 
While playing a game of golf at the Oxford 
Country Club on July 14, at the seventh 
hole he drove a golf ball into a brook famous 
for its trout, and the ball struck and killed 
a 10-inch trout lurking in a pool. The fish 
will be mounted as one of the club’s golf 
trophies and as proof of the truth of the tale. 

FISHING GAZETTE. 





Just Another Fish Story 

Date, August 11, 1912. The water, Lake 
Winasquam. Place, known as “Fanny’s 
Stakes,” is almost across the lake from the 
city of Laconia, New Hampshire. 

The method was still fishing and the bait 
was live shiners. We fished for perhaps an 
hour, and then Mr. William, alias “Bill,” 
got what he called an awful pull, and reeled 
in his line minus the bait, hook, and part 
of a light wire snell. He was politely told 
by the other two fishermen that he didn’t 
know the difference between a log and a 
fish, and next time not to fish with so 
much line, as there was under-brush on the 
bottom, 

No luck for perhaps another half hour, 
then something that felt like a ten-pound 
fish got hold of the writer’s line, and al- 
though the rest of the crowd shouted “Logs!” 
he knew it was a fish, but on reeling in 
found the gut snell cut and hook gone. It 
was a double gut snell bass hook of good 
size. Another long wait, and not a thing 
doing; no bait left but worms, when 
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Learn to Mount 


Specimens Like These 


This advertisement is for every sportsman and 
nature lover, ever v ‘whe re. Write to-day. Send the coupon for 
our free books. They contair something of great value to hunters, 
trappers and all people who love the out-of-doors. You should have 
this book. Write for it today. 


Do You Shoot or Fish? 


If so, you should be able to save your beautiful and valuable trophies. 
We can teach you how. We have taught over 35,000 of the best 
sportsmen of the country, and they are now doing their own taxi- 
dermy work with wonderful success. They save taxidermists” bills 
and enjoy their spare time as never before. Taxidermy is the most 
fascinating of all professions. We can teach you to mount 
kinds of game specimens absolutely true to life, by the latest and 
best methods. Easily, quickly and perfectly learned, in your own 
home during your spare time. No need of leaving your present 
employment. You can decorate your home with Nature’s best art; 
you can double your interest in sportsmanship. Let your gun and 
rod pay for your vacation. 


BIG PROFITS You can easily make from $25 to $50 a 
month during your spare time, practicing Taxi- 
dermy, or if you go into the work as a profession you can make $5,000 or more per year. 


You can sell your own mounted specimens for big profit. You can make big money doing 
mounting for others. You should investigate this remarkable offer. 


This Taxidermy Book FREE 


ee er ee absolu 

free. ae a all about our school and ti 1¢ Most 
fascinating rand casio of Taxidermy. It will tell 
you how you can learn to become an expert 

taxidermist in a few months—by mail—in Ja 
your own home—during your spare 
time. You need this book and it costs 

















































ou absolutely nothing. Merely 

- nd in the free coupon. Write for it Northwestean School 

today— it is free—we will also send you the fam- of Taxidermy 

ous Taxidermy Magazine and hundreds of 1679 Elwood Bld 

letters from our delighted graduates. Write today— saan, Ha s- 

cose —ianodiately—befere you lay aside the . “ 

paper. Gentlemen:—Please send 
NORTHWESTERN me your new book on Taxi- 












SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
1679 Elwood Building 
OMABA, NEB. 


“A school for sportsmen 
bv sportsmen.** 


dermy and the Taxidermy 
Magazine, also full particulars 
of your special offer. All Free and 
prepaid. No obligations on me 
whatsoever. 











Name 


ACUress ++++---+---------e--eereenneeneneenee 
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John caught with a worm a good-sized 
shiner. He was going to put it back, but 
I begged it for bait, and before putting it 
on, rigged up with a good bronze leader, 
remarking that no fish would cut that. I 
was assured by the others that if I only 
got hooked on a good log and then pulled 
hard enough he would break that just like 
the others. It doesn’t seem now as I look 
back that the bait hardly hit the water 
when away went the reel, and although I 
checked the rush as soon as I could, there 
had been about forty feet of line run out. 
There were no other big rushes. I just 
took in line as I could, the fish trying all 
the time to head for the bottom of the 
lake, and in time John slipped the net under 
my fish, thereby relieving a great strain on 
my six-ounce rod and my nerves. 

He was a pickerel and weighed just one 
ounce under four pounds. Now there is 
nothing unusual in the story so far, but 
the rest is most unusual. When that fish 
was cleaned, in his stomach, just as they 
had been swallowed, were the shiners, my 
lost hook, and part of the gut snell where 
it was cut off, Mr. Howard’s hook, and so 
much of the wire snell that it extended from 
the stomach where the shiners and hook 
were nearly down to the throat, and a good- 
sized, half digested, yellow perch. I have 
heard of and on one occasion seen a fish 
caught with a hook in the jaw, but will 
some kind brother fisherman tell me if it 
is customary for New Hampshire pickerel 
to eat a course breakfast of perch, shiners, 
bass books, wire snells, etc. and then still 
have their digestion so unimpaired that they 
go looking for more? 

This raises a question for our “Human 
Terrian” friends, “How much does a fish 
feel.” Certainly that fish could not have 
been suffering any mortal agony and still 
go looking for more breakfast. The thought 
has been advanced by one friend that per- 
haps he was suffering, and in his cross, 
cranky mood struck out of “pure cussed- 
ness.” I am frank to admit [ do not know. 
I have fished all my life and just about the 
time I feel I have learned something about 
the habits of fish something occurs to cure 
my swelled head. 

I might just add in conclusion that the 
last time I told this story to a party of 
fishermen one of them, a young divinity 
student of very orthodox leaning, asked me 
in a deep seniorian tone if I expected to 
go to Heaven when I died. My reply to 
him was, “Any place where the fishing is 
good.” H. Monr. 


Belmont, Mass. 








A Civilized Deer 


The above is from a photograph of a 
young buck deer, which was found in the 
woods, when it was very young, by Albert 
Tedford of Windsor, N. B., a cousin of 
mine. Albert carried the young deer home 
and raised it on a nursing bottle. The deer 
was found in the spring and the picture 
was made in the fall, and at this age his 
horns were just beginning to grow. He 
grew very tame and seemed to have no fear 
of man at all. He liked children and would 
scamper around the farm yard with them, 
leap over fences and back again apparently 
for the sport of it. As he grew older he 
would mingle with the cattle in the fields 
and seek shelter at nightfall in the barn. 
He was also in the habit of taking a nap 
in the middle of the day. Dick, that 
was his name, used to come into the 
house for his meals and was very fond 
of pan cakes, fried eggs, cookies, pie 
and cake, and would stand up on his hind 
legs and reach for food held up for him, 
and would also help himself freely to such 
viands from the table unless carefully 
watched. He would stand by the stove 
and watch the cooking going on interestedly, 
but would not eat the food hot. The pantry 
had charms for him and more than once 
was he caught cleaning out a cooky jar 
or a pie shelf. He seemed rather nervous 
when dogs were around, but was not afraid 
of them, and if a dog would run towards 
him barking viciously, as curs are wont to 
do, Dick would lower his head, make for 
the dog and soon have him going in the 
other direction. Frequently he would dis- 
appear in the woods and be gone for several 
days, and the bell shown in the picture 
was kept on his neck to let hunters know 
he was tame. From the last trip of this 
kind that Dick made, he never returned, and 
it was learned later that some poor depraved 
creature shot him for his meat 

N. Y¥.. City. A BLAND CALDER. 
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Christmas 
Cheer 


Nothing but the best will do at Holiday Season 


—especially if you expect to entertain. 


Pabst 
BlueRibbon 


The Beer of Quality 


is the choice of people who know why one beer is better than 
another. It's the only beer that pleases everybody. It has a 
flavor allits own and is not to be compared with any other. 


Bottled only at the brewery in crystal clear bottles 
showing at a glance that it is clean and pure. 













Be sure you have a case sent home. Phone or write. 












Supplied by Served in the 
Best Dealers Leading Hotels 
Everywhere and Cafes 
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The purpose of this department is to ke: 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless * 


equipment. 


be supplied to our readers upon request. 





our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
advertising connections with manufacturers or 
dealers and to offer short practical articles on home made fishing, camping and hunting 
Manufacturers of new and improved goods are asked to submit their claims for 
them to our notice and readers who wish to give fellow sportsmen the benefits of any kinks 
that they have tried out and found good are invited to contribute. 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment not mentioned here, will gladly i 


e pay for useful ideas. 
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CAMPER'S PAIL 











A Quick Heating Pail for Campers 
BY A, E, SWOYER. 
Have you ever been in camp on a cold, 
rainy day when it seemed as if a proper 
fire never could be built? Did you ever 


come in from a hard day’s hike and have 
the time it took to boil coffee seem about 
one million years longer than eternity? 

If these things, and a few hundred others 


of similar nature, have been included in 
the measure of your experience you will 
do well to avoid them in the future by hav 
ing the plumber make you a pail as illus- 
trated herewith. It consists simply of an 
ordinary pail with a funnel soldered to the 
inside as shown and a hole smaller than 
the top of the funnel cut from the bottom 
of the pail—but my, what it will do! The 
increased heating surface provided by the 
funnel will bring water to a boil in one- 
third the time taken were an ordinary vessel 
to be used; liquids may be heated by even 
the flame from a burning newspaper. 

This quickness of heating is only a part 
of it, however, for the draft provided by 
the tube of the funnel allows the pail to 
be set right down among the coals, avoiding 
any necessity for using a device by which 
it may be swung. If you have ever sus- 
pended a bucket over an open fire by means 
of a cross-piece held in two notched posts— 
which burned through and dropped your 
dinner into the fire just as it began to smell 
appetizing—you will appreciate this factor. 

This scheme also keeps the outside of the 
pail free from soot—an important item if 
you have to do the dishwashing—and it keeps 
the smoky taste commonly associated with 
outdoor cooking out of the contents. 

3ut one care is necessary in making this 
pail, and that is to have all joints made with 
hard solder. While the melting of the lead 
is improbable, especially if the hole-in-the- 
ground firebox is used, it is well to be on 
the safe side—for one does not commonly 
carry a soldering outfit into camp! 





























For 
Christ- 


Keeps Hot Liquids Hot 24 Hours. Keeps Cold Liquids Cold 72 Hours. 
Don’t Leave on Your Fall Trip Without an 


ICY-HOT OUTFIT 


On those cold, gray wintry days, with the birds all around you—but they 
just don’t come to the decoys—did you ever lie there and want a drink of 
HOT steaming coffee ? 

On the big game trail, behind the setters, on the hike, autoing or any other 
place where the cold “gets you, wouldn't a HOT steaming drink of your 
favorite beverage, “hit the right spot >" ov 


You can enjoy this comfort no matter where you are if you take with you an 


icyilor Hunting Kit 


If your dealer does not handle we . , 
: : : \ 1 Icy-Hot Bottle - For Hot Drinks 

wil cond Goat to you peepeid CONTAINS. 1 Icy-Hot Jar—For a Hot Stew 

1 Iey-Hot Lunch Box—For Sandwiches 






"e All conveniently packed in a leather case equipped with straps to carry over 
the shoulder —out of your way 


PRICE IS WITHIN REACH OF ALL—SEND FOR CATALOG 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO. 


223 SECOND AVENUE, WEST CINCINNATI, OHIO 


















G@ Lock speed is a big element of success in making high scores at the trap or in the field 

@ When you pull the trigger you want it to go with lightning speed. 

@ Flying birds and targets will not wait for a hang fire load or a slow lock. 

\ @ Our lock was carefully and scientifically timed at the University of Cornell. 
\ @ Test was made by means of a fly wheel traveling 577.1715 inches per second. By means of a special 

\ device it was found that the fly wheel traveled .935 inches while hammer was falling. Dividing .935 
by 577.1715 gives the time it took hammer to fall .0016++ or expressed in fractional form | 625 of a 
second. When hammer struck it was traveling 233 inches per second. 

@ We figure that this greased lightning speed will increase your score at least 5 per cent 

@ The slower the lock and the slower the load the farther you have to lead your birds. 

@ Brand new catalog FREE - describes 18 grades guns—$17.75 net to $400.00 list. 

@ New addition to the Ithaca family is a little 28 bore, weight 4°( to 514 pounds. 

Our little 5% pound 20 bore is a howling success. 


thaca Guns 


{ADDRESS — ITHACA GUN COMPANY f BOX Ii ITHACA —NEW YORK 
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[N] RECORD GAME FISH CONTEST for 1912 





A CONTEST THAT WILL APPEAL TO ANGLERS 


In instituting the 1911 Prize Fishing Contest, Fie_p AND STREAM was obliged because 
of the newness of the idea and the necessity to get it well before the public, to place no 
restrictions on tackle beyond requiring that the fish be caught with rod and reel. Now that 
every angler in the country knows about it we feel that the time has come to make it more 
of a sportsman’s contest, to give the fish at least fifty per cent. of the chance of victory, 
and to limit the tackle in all cases to that which the best anglers’ clubs, both of salt and 
fresh water, are agreed upon as sportsmanlike and fair to the fish. In the 1911 Contest 
some of the first-class anglers of the country did not take any part in the contest because 
they did not care to compete against the man who caught fish with a cane pole and a 
clothes line. They felt that we should insist on some of the angler’s art and skill being 
necessary to become eligible in the contest. This year our readers will note that in both 
fresh and salt water classes tackle is specified such as an angler would use. The trout 
classes are restricted to fly fishing, bait fishing for trout being excluded from the contest. 
Bass fishing allows bait because of the vast army of anglers who use the bait cast- 
ing and trolling rods. A special prize is offered for bass caught on a fly with 
fly tackle. In the salt water classes, Channel Bass, Tuna, Tarpon, and Striped Bass must 
be taken on tackle as specified, which tackle is identical with that of the best salt water 
angling clubs. We propose to make this a sportsman’s contest this year. Note changes in the 
conditions below. 


CONDITIONS. 


First—The fish must be caught with rods and reels as specified and in its legal season. 

Second—The fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape measure. 

Third—The affidavit printed on the last page of this announcemeat, or an exact copy, must be 
used in applying for a prize and signed by the man who caught the fish, to- 
gether with two witnesses, and sworn to before a Notary Public and his seal 
affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a single 
guide, the affidavit as signed upon coming out of the woods by himself and 
guide before Notary Public stating the circumstances will be duly considered. 

Fourth—The weight, length and girth, date, place, and manufacturer’s name and full specifi- 
cations if possible of the rod, reel, line and lure (or bait) used in taking the fish, 
must be stated. 

Fifth—The winners in each class must send us a short account of how, when and where 
the fish was taken and what tackle was used in catching these fish, these ac- 
counts to be published in Fretp AND StrEAM. These accounts will not be asked 
for until the prizes have been awarded. 

Sixth—All affidavits must be sent to the editor of the Prize Fishing Contest. FieLp ANp 
STREAM, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York. No affidavits will be accepted after 
15 days from the closing dates specified in each class. 

Seventh—No fish caught from State or private hatchery will be allowed in this contest. 

Eighth—In event of two fish weighing and measuring exactly the same number of pounds, 
ounces and fractions, duplicate prizes will be awarded in each case. 

The Judges of this Contest will be: Rosert H. Davis, Editor, Munsey’s. Wirt H. Drie, Chicago 
WwW Miter, Editor, Field and Stream. E. F. Warner, Publisher, Field and Stream. E. M. G 
Camp Fire Club. W. P. Corsetr. 

LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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A Royal Christmas Gift 
| | for the Entire Family! 


What finer Christmas gift for man or boy 
than the famous Brunswick “Baby Grand’ 
Home Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Table? 

A good billiard table multiplies home attractions 
amazingly. The entire household shares in the joys 
of its possession. Just think of the enjoyment your 
home folks will have playing billiards on a rea/ bil- 
liard table during the long winter evenings. 

One of these superb “BRUNSWICKS"” will afford 
a world of entertainment, recreation and real benefit 

Its attractions will keep the young folks at home 
nights, away from harmful outside influences 


The Beautiful Brunswick 


“BABY GRAND” 


Home Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Tables 


These be long to the “royal family” of billiz 
are genuine “BRUNSWICKS”—made by 
est billiard 
table con- 


, cern in the 
\ world. 

From the painting by Charles Everett Johnson Each is 

an admir- 


“Let’s Play Just One 2)" 


ne cabinet work 
! f hic! 
More Game! or which | 
“The House of 

Billiards now far outrival in popularity all other Brunswick” is _ fa- 
home pastimes and games. This royal game affords mous Equal in plaving qualities to our large sizes 
the delightful combination of healthful exercise, men 
tal relaxation, excitement and fun 

Ihe hours fly quickly when congenial companions 
match wits and skill in a lively game of billiards, in 
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“BARY GRAND” 
Style A siz- 3x6 
ttyle B size 3'. x7 
Style C size 4x8 


clusively by the world’s billiard experts 
Genuine Mahogany, Inlaid Design, Ri Finished Ver 
mont Slate Bed. Celebrated Baby Monarch Cushions. ( 





cosy comfort at home. After the day’s work, lock all ® aled drawer holds C omp ete Pl ayine ae t. cally 

business cares and vexat’ons in your desk. Then, afte constructed with perfect playing qualities T ar 

dinner, play stents with the home folks! lhe click is furnished either as a Carom or Pocket-B illia ird ) 

of ivory, the spirit of rivairy, the mental relaxation a combination Carom and Pocket-Billiard Table, as des 

and | »hysical exercise will work wonders for fagged-out 

pean a Brunswick ‘ Convertible ad Billiard Tables 
The excitement and fun will send all the family to can be instantly changed from billiard or p¢ bil 


bed Aappy and in fine condition for refreshing sleep 
As a tonic for tired nerves,a game of billiards is better 
than medicine 


into handsome Davenports or Dan ng and ih rary Tal es 
Equal in playing qualities to our ‘‘Baby Grand” styles. 


Over a Year to Pay The Reg yt ty Outfit Free 














lete Playing yuly 
The prices on all Brunswick Home Billiard Tables ment and all accessories— -C ues, Ba is, “* idge R a . Markers | 
are so mederate and the terms so convenient that prac- Rules, also valuable book How to Play. 
tically every home can now afford the luxury of a real =a wee ee eee ee eee 
billiard table I i 
l'he purchaser has the option of paying all cash or small monthly pay I CLIP I HE COUPON 1 
ments spread over an entire year. Your investment in a ‘Brunswick"’ 
will pay big dividends in health and happiness for the family circle I The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. ‘ 
; Ml ed C l F Dept. A, 324-328 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1 
Richly [lustrat atalog Free § irtina: Pisce sentra the auiress | 
Our beautiful book “BILLIARIOSS—THE HOME MAGNET" accu , below your bool 
rately describes and illustrates im full colors the many styles of — eane + 1 
and Pocket-Billiard tables designed for the home. Gives special pric: 1 66 Billiards —the Home Magnet i 
and full details of Easy Payment Proposition. The gift of cassie 
“Brunswick” will make “his’’ Christmas a real “‘red letter day."’ 1 i 
The B ick-Balke-Collender Co. ! 
e brunswick-Dalke-Loliender LO. SNE. 50s snuscorayboncebbancieeaa 
Dept. A. 324-328 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago I Town ies ! 
=e eee ee — -—_ —_— — — _— -_ — — 
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922 $2000.00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 





BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Brook 
Trout, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SportsMANn’s GuipE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For Brook Trout caught with rod and FLY between April 1— 
October 1 


FIRST PRIZE: MILLER Record Trout Cup, specially designed with the winner’s natae and record of 
the fish engraved. Presented by WARREN H. MILLER, Editor of Fie_p anp Stream. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Standard Split Bamboo Fly Rod; One Beaverkill rubber and nickel single action 
Fly Reel; One Intrinsic Double Taper Fly Line; One T. B. Fly Book with Pigskin Cover; One dozen 
extra quality Trout Flies; 3 Intrinsic Fly Leaders, all made by Wm, Mills & Son. Value $31. 50. 

THIRD PRIZE: One 9% it. Fly Rod, 5% oz., made by Edward F. Payne. Value $25. 

tage PRIZE: An order on David T. Abercrombie Co., for Abercrombie’s Unique Camping Equipment 

lected from their catalog to the Value of $20. 

FIFTH PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from their catalog to sos value of $10; 

so a Gillette Combination Shaving Set, with razor and case initialed. Total value $18 

SIXTH PRIZE: One quart Janus Bottle and nickel-plated lunch box in wicker carrier with winner’s name 
and event engraved, made by Janus Vacuum Goods Co., also 2 live minnow tube baits, made by A. 
Baldwin. Total value $13.75. 


RAINBOW TROUT (Salmo irideus) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Rainbow 
Trout, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SPORTSMAN’S GuIpDE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Rainbow Trout caught between April 15—October 15 

FIRST PRIZE: HELD Record Rainbow Prout Cup, with the winner’s name and record of the fish 
engraved, presented by Dr. R. Johnson Held, Anglers’ Club. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for selection from catalog to value of $10; also Redifor 
Rod & Reel Co.’s Model F Self Thumbing Reel; also one No. 2 axe, 2 gaffs, 2 trout nippers and 2 fish 
knives made by Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. Total value $27.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: (ne Pneumatic Mattress, made by Pneumatic Mfg. Co., as listed in al Catalog A.; 
also one Mansfield Fly Book, Alligator, made by Carlos G. Young. Total value, $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Standard Split Bamboo Fly Rod, made by Wm. Mills & Son, + $18, 

— PRIZE: Order on Icy Hot Bottle Co. for goods selected from their catalog to value of $10; also 
2 live minnow tube baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total 

SIXTH PRIZE. Order on Jos. E. Pepper for baits and minnows selected from catalog to value of $10, 


BROWN TROUT 


GRAND PRIZES—For Brown Trout caught with rod and FLY between April 15— 
October 1 

For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Brown 
Trout, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE, 1912. 

FIRST PRIZE: DARLING Record Brown ‘Trout Cup, with the winner’s name and record of the 
fish engraved, specially designed by The Art Work Shop, Buffalo, N. Y. 

SECOND PRIZE: Standard Library of Natural History, published by the University Society; also one 
Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket, made by the Burlington Basket Co. Total value $29.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: 7 x 9 double roof Silkoline Tent, made by Eberhardt & Co. Value $22, 

FOURTH PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for $10 worth of goods selected from their catalog; 


also one 80-yd. Peerless Casting Reel, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Total value $20. 
FIFTH PRIZE: An order on the New York Sporting Cot Co. for goods selected from catalog No. 53 
te value of $10; also 1 Jarvis Fishing Coat, made by M. Jarvis Co., and 1 Barnes Folding Landing 


Net (Aluminum Frame), made by Carlos G. Young. rotel value $16. 
SIXTH PRIZE: One pair Albion Wading Stockings, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $10. 


LAKE TROUT—TOGUE (Christivomer namaycush) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Lake Trout, 
also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’s AND SpoRTSMAN’s GUIDE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Togue caught between April 1—October 1 
FIRST PRIZE: Fier_p anp Stream Record Lake Trout Cup, with the winner’s name and the record 
of the fish engraved, specially designed by The Art Work eg 
SECOND PRIZE: One No. 11 Bait Rod, agate guides and tip in leather case, made t by Horton Mfg. Co.; 
also any articles to be selected from Price List of the Gem Shirt Co., to value of $10, and one pair of 
Grinnell Reindeer Mittens, made by Morrison Ricker Mfg. Co. Total value $22.75. 
THIRD PRIZE: 10x12 Wall Tent, made by the Indianapolis Tent & Awning Co.; also one pair Lyman’s 
3ow Facing Rowing Gear and Qars, made by Lyman Gun Sight Corporation. Total value $20. 
FOURTH PRIZE: Man’s Hunter Jacket, made to measure by the Pachaquack Knitting Mills; also One 
Stockford Open Spool Casting Reel, made by Stockford Reel Co. Total value $13.50. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Boyd Revolving Seat and Shell Box, made by the Kennedy Bros. Arms Co.; also 60-yd. 
Reel, Agate Jewels, made by Enterprise Mfg. Co. Total value $12.60 

SIXTH PRIZE: $5.00 worth of Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by s. E. Knowles; also 1 No. 12 
Tackle Box with pockets for flies and snelled hooks, made by F. Cortez Wilson, and 2 live minnow 
tube baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total value $11.50. 


ATLANTIC SALMON (Salmo Salar) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Atlantic 
Salmon, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, sce ANGLER’s AND SporTSMAN’s GUIDE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For the biggest Salmon caught between April 1—Oct. 

FIRST PRIZE: Frierp anp Stream Record Salmon Cup, with the winner’s name and the record 7 the 
fish engraved, specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Red Seal Vacuum Filled Salmon Line, 42 yds., and 2 Red Seal High Grade Salmon 
Leaders, 9 ft. long, made by Dame Stoddard Co.; also order on Angler’ s Supply Co., for goods selected 
from catalog to value of $10. Total value $30. 

THIRD PRIZE: One English Salmon Fly Case, to hold 240 flies, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co.; also 
order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods from catalog to the value of $10. Total value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One 4 D Atlas Dress Trunk or one Style A Auto Trunk at option of winner, made 
by the Belber Trunk & Bag Co. Value $15. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on W. J. Cummins for selection from catalog to value of $10; also One Sports- 
man’s Thermos Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value $15. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Fuizrp anp Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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O every reader of this periodical who is in- 
terested in nature or animals or out-door 
life we will send, without charge, these 

four beautiful pictures, which retail at 50 cents 
each, They are printed on heavy art paper, 
without lettering, and are unusually good examples 
of the art of color photography. Framed at 
moderate cost, they will make excellent decora- 
tions for your home, or they can be used just as 
they are. Exact size, 10'2 x 7'2 inches, 


WHY WE MAKE THIS OFFER 


We send these pictures to advertise our 
Standard Library of Natural History, which 
has just been completed after years of labor and at 
an enormous expense. It contains over 2,000 
illustrations from actual photographs—secured 
in many cases by special expeditions to foreign 
lands. It is the only thoroughly readable and en- 
tertaining work of its kind in existence. The 
salient facts about animals are told in graphic, 
untechnical fashion by eminent authorities,  £.- 
perts and the camera have made this book, and 
in tt ‘‘nature-fakers” have had no part. 


NO OBLIGATION 


Your application for the pictures imposes no 
obligation to purchase the Library, We will for- 
ward the pictures, with a description of the 
book, by mail postpaid. You will not be 
bothered by agents or canvassers, 

As an evidence of good faith en- 
close 10 cents (stamps or silver) for 
postage and wrapping. This will be 
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refunded if you request it UNIVERSITY 
after examining the pictures. aor tae 
Mail the accompanying e 

ease senc me, post- 
coupon promptly, as_ the paid, the four pictures y¢ 
iH ‘ fter, with a description ¢ 
supply of pictures is pte Te re 
4 ‘ tural His I cl 
limited. a... B.. Le. 
which you agree to refund if a 
not perfectly satished It is under 
stood that the sending of this coupor 
does not in any way bind meto buy any 


thing. 
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OUNANICHE, OR LAND LOCKED SALMON 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Land 
Locked Salmon, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SporTSMAN’s GUIDE, 1912. 
GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Land Locked Salmon caught between April 1—Oct. 1 
FIRST PRIZE: BISPHAM Reco rd Ounaniche Cup, with the winner’s name and the gecord of the fish 

engraved. Presented by Chas. K. Bispham. Specially designed by The Art Work S} 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from their catalog to the ‘vale re of $10; 
also One Spaulding Seamless Fibre Rod Case of size to suit winner, made by J. Spaulding & Sons Co., 
and One Pint Janus Bottle and nickel-plated lunch box in wicker carrier, with winner's name and 
event engraved, made by Janus Vacuum Goods Co. Total value $29. 

oa PRIZE: One Hunting Suit of Impervo waterproof cloth, made by E. A. Armstrong; also order on 

. J. Cummins for selection from catalog to value of $10. Total value $22. 

FounTe PRIZE: One High Grade Split Bamboo Trolling Rod, made by Dame Stoddard Co. Value $15. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Stockford Open Spool Casting Reel, made by Stockford Reel Co.; also pair of Dean 
Outdoor Glasses, to relieve eye strain, made by Reese & Reese. Total value $11. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Fietp anp Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved 


BLACK BASS—SMALL MOUTH (Micropterus dolemieu) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Small 
Mouth Black Bass, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’s AND SportTsMAN’s GuIDE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Small Mouth Bass caught between June 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: DAVIS Record Small Mouth Bass Cup, with the winner’s name and the record of the 
fish engraved. Presented by Robert H. Davis. Specially designed by The Art Work Sh 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 3 Jeweled Meek Reel, German Silver, capacity 80 yds., of No. ‘4 Kingfisher 
line, made by B. F. Meek & Sons. Value $32, 

THIRD PRIZE: Split Bamboo Tournament Bait Casting Rod, made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; 
also order on W. J. ony son for selection from catalog to value of $10. Total value $27. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on James Heddon & Son for either rods or minnows selected from catalog to 
value of $12.50; also Takapart Free Spool Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Total value $18.50. 

FIFTH PRIZE: One two-piece Hopatcong Special Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rod, independent handle, 
agate guides and tip, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $15 

SIXTH PRIZE: One Anti Back Lash Casting Reel and assortment of Bucktail Baits, to value of $2.50, 
made by South Bend Bait Co.; also 2 live niinnow tube baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total, $12. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZES: For largest Small Mouth Bass caught with rod and FLY. Same dates. 

a hg Redifor Combination Bass Fly and Bait Casting Rod, made by Redifor Rod & Reel C 
alu 

SECOND PRIZE. Redifor Tcurnament Reel (duplicate of Flegel’s, World’s Champion), made by Redifo1 
Rod & Reel Co. Value $30. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Bray Pigskin Fly Book, holding 12 doz. flies, made by Dame Sto« 

$6. Also Silver Record Medal. Total value $11. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Nelson Sportsman’s Vest, made of English corduroy and leather, made by the 
L. A. Nelson Mfg. Co. Value $10. 


BLACK BASS—LARGE MOUTH (Micropterus salmoides) 
For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Large 
Mouth Black Bass, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SpoRTSMAN’s GuIpE, 1912 


LARGE MOUTH BASS, NORTHERN DIVISION—NORTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Large Mouth Bass caught between June 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: WARNER Record Large Mouth Bass Cup, specially designed, with the winner's name ana 
the record of the fish engraved. Presented by E. F. Warner, Publisher of FIELD AND STREAM. 

BECOND PRIZE: One No. 2 Krupp Shot Gun, made by the Ithaca Gun Cx Value $70 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on the Moonlight Bait Co. for goods selected from their catalog to the value 
of $10; also a No. 33 Bait Casting Rod, made by the Horton Mfg. Co. Total value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Standard, two-piece, Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rod, fitted with agates, made by 
Wm. Mills & Son. ‘Value $20. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on Hartung Bros. & Co. for selection from catalog to value of $10; also $5 worth 
of Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. Total, $15. 

SIXTH PRIZE: No. 14 Fly Rod, agate guide, in leather case, made by Horton Mfg. Co.; also Sportsman's 
Thermos Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value $15. 


LARGE MOUTH BASS—SOUTHERN DIVISION—SOUTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Large Mouth Bass caught between April 1—October 30 
FIRST PRIZE: ZANE GREY Record Large Mouth Bass Cup, with the winner’s name and the record 
of the fish engraved. Presented by Dr. Zane Grey. Specially designed by The Art Wor k Shop. 
SECOND PRIZE: MBatavia Special Shot Gun, made by the Baker Gun & Forging (Co.; also order on 

W. J. Jamison for goods to be selected from catalog to the value of $10. Total value $28. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on James Heddon & Son for either rods or minnows to be selected from 
caialog to value of $12.50; also 2 dozen Van Vleck Forked Barb Black Bass Hooks, and $5 worth of 
Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. Total value $19.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Redifor Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co.; also order for 
South Bend Anti Back Lash Casting Reel and $2.50 worth of Automatic Weedless Hooks to be 
selected from catalog; also Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total, $18. 

aaa PRIZE: 8 Champion Minnows and 8 Little Wonder Baits, by Clinton Wild Mfg. Co.; also order on 

J. Lockhart & Co. for White Wagtail Witch Baits selected from catalog to value of $5. Total, $16.20. 

SIxTH PRIZE: Order for one South Bend Anti Back Lash Reel, also an assortment of Bucktail Baits and 

Wooden Minnows to be selected from their catalog to the value of $2.50. Total value $10. 


PIKE (Esox Lucius) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Pike, 

also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’Ss AND SporTsMAN’s Gurpe, 1912. 
GRAND PRIZES—For Pike caught between May 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: One Featherweight, takedown rifle, made by the Savage Arms Co. Value $25.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One 7x7x7 George Shelter Tent, balloon silk, made by George Tent Co.; also one 
—. Suit Case, made by the National Veneer Products Co., and one pair Reindeer Gloves, venti- 
lated or unventilated, made by the Morrison Ricker Mfg. Co. Total value $20.10. 

THIRD PRIZE: Order for one South Bend Anti Back Lash Casting Reel, an assortment of Bucktail 
Baits and Wooden Minnows to the value of $2.50; also an order on E, J. Lockhart for White Wagtail 
Witch Baits selected from catalog to the value of $5.00, and $5.00 worth of Automatic Striker Spoon 
Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. Total value $20. 

LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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You might as well come right down to rock bottom, first as 
last. Eventually you will land there somehow. That is the 
only terra firma in underwear. @ And when you land there 
you will find yourself wearing the only genuine and original 


0 0 Pat -y 


ont Kate 
UN ce keiitin 


We mean Cooper’s of Bennington, Vermont. 
We emphasize BENNINGTON, because 
only Cooper of Bennington, Vermont, makes 
the machines that make the Spring-Needle 
fabric that makes possible Cooper’s Under- 
wear. (So, now, when you want under- 
wear that fits—that is elastic—yields on 
pressure—like a rubber band—and returns 
to normality, just so soon as pressure is 
released—you want underwear bearing the 











(This Closed Crotch Union suitis manufactured under 


License issued to Cooper Underwear Co., Kenosha, Wis.) Cooper trademark. 


Then, and only then, will you realize that you have crossed the underwear 
Rubicon—you are satisfied—you have underwear that has character; that fits; 
that feels good and is good; that is comfortable to the skin; that does not, 
bunch, nor bind, nor become flabby; that reduces friction to the minimum, 
which means maximum wear. This is true economy. ( Only those who wear 
Cooper’s know the luxury of it. Suppose you try Cooper’s. We’ll risk the 
verdict. For Cooper's has been tested, tried, and is now trusted. ({ Cooper's 
(of Bennington, Vermont) Underwear has no genuine competitor. It’s in a 
class by itself—Cooper’s is the underwear de luxe. (The Cooper Booklet 
and other interesting literature are yours if you ask for them. We can’t send 
them to you unless you write us. But you can do better than that—you can 
ask your dealer for the genuine Cooper’s Spring-Needle Underwear bearing 
Cooper’s Trademark, and refuse “similar’s,” “same as’s,” “just as good’s, “i 
et cetera. For there are none. You act wisely in demanding the genuine. 
And when you select the genuine, those who know will acquiesce in the 
wisdom of your choice. 


Union Suits, $1.50 to $5.00 each. Shirts and Drawers, $1.00 to $2.50 each 
In all sizes, weights and colors 


COOPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A. J. COOPER, President 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
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FOURTH PRIZE: Man’s Hurter Jacket, made to measure by the Pachaquack Knitting Mills; also one 
“Meisselbach”’ Automatic Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., and an order on Ek. J. Lockhart for 
White Wagtail Witch Baits selected from catalog to the value of $5. Total value $16.00. 

ag hy: PRIZE: 8 Champion Minnows and 8 Little Wonder Baits, made by the Clinton Wild Mfg. Co.; 

1 No. 6 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $13.20. 
sIxta PRIZE: 5% dozen assorted sizes and styles of Mayer Double Guard Weedless Hooks and Flies 
and Mayer Weedless Treble Hooks, made by F. B. Granger. Value $10.05. 


MUSCALLONGE (Esox Nobilior) 


For renge, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Muscallonge, 
also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SPO RTSM AN’s GUIDE, 1912 
GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Muscallonge caught between May 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: FIELD AND STREAM Record Muscallonge Cup, with the winner’s name and the record 
of the fish engraved, specially designed Dy The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on David T. Abercrombie Co. for Camping Equipment manufactured by firm 
selected from catalog to the value of $20: also an order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods to be selected 
from their catalog to the value of $10. Total value $30. 

THIRD PRIZE: 1 Auto Trunk, made by the National Veneer Products Co.; and order on W. J 
Jamison for goods to be selected from catalog to the value of $10. Total value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Redifor Tournament Bait Casting Rod, duplicate of Flegel’s (World’s Champion), 
made by Redifor Rod & Reel Cx Value $20. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on John J. “Hilder: andt & Co. ~ Hildebrandt Spinners selected from catalog to 
the value of $10, and live minnow tube bait, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total value $11. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One Leslie Safety Razor, le by the Leslie Mfg. Co.; also one Sportsman’s Thermos 
Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos Eottle Co. Total value $10, 


JUVENILE CLASS (Under 15 years) 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Fresh Water Game Fish of its species caught between 
April 1—October 30 
FIRST PRIZE: Batavia Automatic Rifle, .22 cal., made by the Baker Gun & Forgin ig - 0.; also Redifor 





Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Total value $18.7 
SECOND PRIZE: One Junior Refiex Camera, made by the Reflex Camera Co.; also ae No. 1 Kraemer 
Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $14. 25. 


ck Hunting Coat or a Norfolk Fishing Jacket, made by Bird 
—_ finder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co., and 2 pairs 







THIRD PRIZE: Choice between a Du 
Jones & Kenyon; also No. 2 Kraemer 
of Sure Step Cree; ers, made by the N« rlund Mig. Co Totai value $8.45. 

FOURTH PRIZE: A. F. Meisselbach & Miro Tri- Part Reel also 2 pairs Sure Step Creepers, made by 
Norlund Mfg. Co., and one No. 5 Kraemer Pathfinder Com ass, of U. S. Compass Co, Total $6.20. 


Salt Water Game Fish 


For range, method of takin; g, ta kle uit to 1s well as the best fishing waters for the following 
solt water game fish, also complete go rd of 1911 W inners, see ore Be AND SpoRTSMEN’S GUIDE, 1912. 


BLUEFISH (Pometomus saltatrix) 


GRAND PRIZES—For Bluefish caught between May 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: One Surbrug Best Make Briar Root Pipe, made the Surbrug Co.; one Alaska Hunt 
ing Jacket, made by George F. Webber; one of Wulff’s Famous "Gaff Hooks, and one No. 5 Kraemer 

eetates Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $13.25, 

ee = RIZE: Order on the Carborundu for goods selected from their catalog to value of $10; 
also one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, y the Wulff Mfg. Co. Total value $12. 25. 

THIRD PRIZE: Invincible Greenheart Rod, an Silver mounted; one-piece and independent 
butt, made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; or s Famous Gaff Hooks, and one No. 4 Kraemer 
Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Comp: Total value $12.25. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Choice between a Duxback Hunting Coat or a Norfolk Fish ing Jacket, made by Bird, 
Jones & Kenyon, also one of bag Famous Gaff Hooks, made by Wulff Mfg. Co., and one 
Twinplex Razor Stropper, made by the Twinplex Sales Co. Total value ‘$11. 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Weakfish caught between May 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: One Pocket Tool Kit, ee ry! 18 articles, made by Edward Zinn; also one Hunting 
Coat, made any size, made by the Mead Mfg. Co. Total value $14. 50. 

SECOND PRIZE: Four pounds of Arcadia Smo sk ine Tobacco and Surbr 
Surbrug Co.; also No. 4 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass of the U. S. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on the David T. Abercrombie Co. for Aber 
ment to be selected from their catalog to the value of $10; ‘also one 
made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $12, 

FOURTH PRIZE: Invincible Greenheart Rod, German Silver mounted, one-piece, independent butt, made 
by Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; also No. 2 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, of the U. S. Compass Co. Value $10.25. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


GRAND PRIZES—For Striped Bass caught between May 1—October 30 
With Rod consisting of butt and tip. Tip not less than 5 ft. 6 in. and not to exceed 13 oz. Line not to 
exceed standard 15 thread. 

FIRST PRIZE: GILL Record Striped Bass Cup, with the winner’s mame and the record of the fish 
engraved. Presented by E. M. Gill, Anglers’ Club. Specially p AB by Che Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: Geneva Superior Binocular Field Glass, made hy Geneva Cptical Co. Value $15. 

THIRD PRIZE: One hand-made Greenheart Rod, full German Silver mounted, one-piece and spring butt, 
made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $13 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for selection from catalog to value of $10; also one No. 3 
Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $12. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Redifor Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co.; also Fre_p anp 
Stream Record Silver Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. Total value $11. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Frierp anp Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaena ocellata) 


GRAND PRIZES for biggest Channel Bass caught between April 1—October 30 
Rod conristing of a butt and tip, tip not shorter than 5 ft. 6 in., and to weigh not more than 13 o2.; 
line not to exceed standard 18 thread. 
FIRST PRIZE: RICE Record Channel Bass Cup, with the winner’s name and the record of the fish 
engraved. Presented by E. B. Rice, Anglers’ Club. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop 


LIST OF PRIZES OW SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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Baréain Offers]3% 


NN This Superb Meriden Double Barrel 
Hammerless Field Grade Shotgun 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, offer this fine Meriden 

Field Grade Gun—a regular $25.00 value—direct to you 
for only $13.85. A wonderful bargain! Less even than 
the dealer pays. Less even than the jobber pays for the same 
quality gun, The rock bottom factory cost plus one small profit. 
Positively the lowest price ever quoted anyone in any quantity. 


Read These Meriden Facts 

A $25.00 to $40.00 gun equipment for $13.85. 
Fitted with Cockerill Steel Barrels, imported 
from Liege, exactly the same high quality 
barrels used in $25.00 to $40.00 guns. 
Genuine Walnut Stock, Checkered 
Rubber Cap, — r Butt Plate, 
Deeley & Edge Fore-End, 
Treble Bolted and guaranteed to 
target 70 per cent or better. 






























Order 
Direct From 
This 
Advertisement 


t| Send your order direct from this ad- 
vertisement. Simply enclose the price 
of $13.85 and say, “Send me at once 
your Meriden Gun No. 6K618%,’’ then 
sign your name and address in full and 
we will forward you this splendid gun by 
first express. 

Don’t delay! You positively cannot \ 
afford to overlook such a splendid bargain. 
This gun you want now, al once. Get your 
order in before the big rush. Send it today. 

Remember the firm of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
stands behind this gun. Gel it, and if you don’t find 
it exactly what you want, exactly what you expected, 
send it back to us and we will gladly return your, 
money and pay all charges. Furthermore, every gun/ 
guaranteed for 20 years. Fifty thousand Meriden 
guns now in use proves the quality 
of the Meriden brand. 


Hurry Your Order 
Order now and save yourself that 
$15.00 to $20.00. Mention Order No. 
6K618%, the length of barrel you want, 
and enclose $13.85. We will rush the gun to you 
by first express. 
In any event be sure to send your name and ad- 
dress for our big Gun Catalog, showing Meriden guns 
= all the way from $5.95 to $38.50. Testimonial 
booklet, ‘‘The Man Behind the Gun’’ also included 
—— free. Both books yours for the asking. 


| Sears R Sears Roebuck and G. Chicago 


We guarantee advertising on this page Pana pecans you mention FIELD AND STREAM 








No. 6K618% 
12-Gauge, 7% to 8 Ibs. 


$13.85 


Cockerill Steel Barrels 
30 and 32-inch 


No. 6K620% 
12-Gauge, 7% to 8 lbs. 


$14.85 


Twist Barrels 

30 and 32-inch 

No. 6K622% 
12-Gauge, 7% to‘8 Ibs. 


$1 7.00 


\ Damascus Barrels 


30 and 32-inch 
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SECOND PRIZE: Hand-made, Salt Water Sei Bamboo Rod, made by John F. Seger. Value $325. 

—, PRIZE: One hand-made Greenheart Rod, full German Silver mounted, one-piece and spring butt, 
made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $13. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Four boxes of 100 MILO cigarettes, made by Surburg Co. Value $10. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on Angler’s Supply Co., for goods selected from catalog. Value $10. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Fietp anp Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved 


TUNA (Orcynus thynnus)—Atlantic Coast Division 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Tuna caught on Atlantic Coast, January 1, 1912—1913 


FIRST PRIZE: ALEXANDER Record Tuna Cup, with the winner’s name and the record of the fish 
engraved, presented by Fred. B. Alexander. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on Schoverling, Daly & Gales for fishing tackle to be selected from their 
a ey to the value of $10; also one Spaulding Seamless Fibre Rod Case, size to suit the winner, made 

y J. Spaulding & Sons Co. Total value $20. 

THIED PRIZE: % doz. Life Preserver Pillows, or made-to-order boat cushions to value of $9.00, made 
by R. L. Kenyon Co.; also Sportsman’s Thermos Lunch Kit, made by American Thermos Bottle Co. 
otal roe $14. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for selection from their catalog to value of $10. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For exceeding Mr. J. K. L. Ross’s record of 680 lbs.——One Special Tuna 
Reel, size 9/0, made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $65.00. 


TUNA—Pacific Coast Division 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Tuna caught on the Pacific Coast, Jan. 1, 1912—1913 


Rod consisting of a butt and tip, and not shorter than 6 feet 9 in.; tip not less than 5 ft, and to weigh 

not more than 16 oz.; line not to exceed standard 24 thread. 

FIRST PRIZE: HOLDER Record Tuna Cup, specially designed with the winner’s name and the record of 
the fish en raved. Presented by Chas, Frederick Holder, founder of Tuna Club. 

SECOND PRIZ Pint Janus Bottle and nickel ~— lunch box in wicker carriage with winner’s name and 
event marek, made by Janus Vacuum Goods Co.; also an order on W. J. Cummins for goods selected 
from catalog to value of $10. Total value $20. 

— PRIZE: 1 doz. Van Vleck Forked Barb Hooks, made by Van Vleck Hook Co., also order on 

Abbey ® a for goods to be selected from their catalog to the value of $10. Total $15. 
FOURTH PRIZE: Fierp anp Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 
ate y HONOR PRIZE—For exceeding Tuna Club record for a Tuna weighing more than 251 Ibs., 
e Split Bamboo Rod, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $25.00. 

SPECIAL ONOR PRIZE--For largest Tuna taken on 3-6 tackle, either on Atlantic or Pacific Coast. Solid 

Silver Medal with the name of winner and record of fish engraved, made by William C. Dorrety. 


TARPON (Megalops Atlanticus) 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Tarpon caught between Jan. 1, 1912, and Jan. 1, 1913 
Rod consisting of a tip not shorter than 5 ft. and to weigh not more than 6 oz.; line not to exceed 
standard No. 9 thread. 


ieee PRIZE: DILG Record Tarpon ae" specially designed with the winner’s name and the record of 
he fish engraved. omnes by Will. H. Dilg. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: 1 doz. roved Van Vleck Forked Barb Tarpon Hooks mounted, made by the Van 
Vleck Hook Co., also a. ; 26 Tarpon Rod, cork handle, made by the Horton Mfg. Co. Total $19. 

THIRD PRIZE: Greenheart hand-made Tarpon Rod, German Silver mounted, made by Edw. Vom Hofe 
& Co. Value $12.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for selection from their catalog to value of $10 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For largest Tarpon taken on 3-6 tackle. Solid Gold Medal with winner's 
name and record of the fish engraved, made by William C. Dorrety. Value $12.00. 


It is impossible, with the number of prizes and limited space, to give the 
proper description and illustration of these valuable prizes. By writing the manu- 
facturers represented, a complete catalogue will be sent showing full description of 
any prize in which you are interested. 


AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear to statement below made and signed by me before two witnesses and a 
notary public. 


E GE Bs ktninsocenes WOR avsiiswsnwwes BONG bi cvinuwsnons NS icicdiccadsecssee 
When caught...... rade pacuueesetew sur eedeloss a eee Se pheweean on pauies 
oS ee pone ache pelle BD Sindesewonteccneeencer es PT ere irebedeecneabenss 
PE is dicdinscecansaciedueeeeenws Give Mfr’s names of each and full specifications 
MEE eececssan uetanuenee Stet eekeeeeye weston Memeo 
DO. 6.609.40 Dedwieecwenoeneee es see Dirisaeneaeedeeeneiewveses 
CROs vse sede P OR TSG ONS EGS Si SekN ev ceeeoetaniew 
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Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 











It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you ever put in your pipe—the highest 
class—it stands by itself, the KING of mixtures. 

A tobacco that your women folks will like to have you smoke at home. 

You may never have known the luxury of a pipe smoke before. 


Send 10 Cents for sample which will convince. 


THE SURBRUG CO., 204 Broadway, New York SK 


DIRECTORY 




















NATURE 





SLAUGHTERED 


OUR PRICES ON NATURAL HISTORY have simply been 
slaughtered, and we can now offer you the finest set of books 
ever produced on the subject 0 

BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
ata very lowcost. Written by the best authorities. Thous- 
ands of elegant illustrations, 

YOU need these splendid books, and you simply cannot 
afford to miss this opportunity. 

The Prices are Cut for the First Time, Far Below the 
Publishers Established Prices, and the number of sets is 
limited, so Act Promptly. 

Write Today for — Sample Pages and Full Particulars 
About Our Book Off The set is furnished in either 6 or 
12 volumes, is finely bound and wiil delight any nature lover. 

$2.00 PER MONTH 

Our easy payment plan enables everyone to own these 
magnificent books, 

FREE EXAMINATION! Think of it! You examine the books 

* inyourown home and if you are 
not more than satisfied, you returnthem tous, We take all 
risk andif you buy you pay for the books a little each 
month. This offer:-may be withdrawn any day, so Write 
















Now, for Sample Pages of Natural Histories, and particu- 
lars about our Gut Prices and Easy Paymert Pian. 


The Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Inc., 73 Omaha, Neb. 
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| Big Game 
Repeating 

Rifles 
Model 
1893 


Acc urate, 
quick- 
handling, de- 
pendable—big 
game fallsready 
Prey to its tre- 
mendous shocking 

and killing power. 
Its Smokeless 
Steel barrel rifled 
deep after the 
famous Ballard 
system, is bui!t 
especially to with- 
stand thecontinued 
use of high power 
Pcs ee Mh ol art 
jacketed bullets. 
No opening at top— 
a thick wall of solid 
steel stands between 
cartridge chamber and 
shooter's face. ain, 
sleet and foreign matter 
cannot enter action. 


Side-ejecting—the empty shell never spoils 
the sim of a quick repeat-shot andsomely 
finished and perfectly lenend. 

Send 3c postage for new 
catalog showing complete 
line of Warlin repeat- 
ers, rifles and shotguns. 


3 Willow St. 
The Mlarlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Ct. 
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“WAD CUTTER’ LOADS4s__ 


>" _ 


Creating a Sensation Everywhere 
Among Indoor Revolver Shooters 


HE new ‘‘Wad Cutter’’ Bullet cuts a hole in the target 


like a steel punch, deciding many a doubtful point in the 
shooter’s favor. Extremely accurate and uniform; indispensable to high- 
est development of marksmanship. 


TRADE-MARK There is a Peters Cartridge adapted to ANY standard make or caliber of ff , 
ifle, Revolver or Pistol, including modern automatic guns. If compel lled at 
times to carry arms to safeguard lifeand property, you will find REAL protection in Peters ammunition. 


Peters 22-caliber Cartridges—the original and only sEMI-sMOKELEss kind—have repeatedly proven 
their superiority. Used by most experts and champions. Why not by you? 


Demand the red ® Ammunition. Don’t accept substitutes. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, - - Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A, 
BRANCHES: New York New Orleans San Francisco 











GUNS 


& GUARANTEED 


Rifles, Traps, Cartridges, Ducks, Snipe and Grouse FOREVER 
We haven't got ’em all but we do have the “tools” to 
get the wily ones. A line from you will bring our 
catalogue and this splendid book will enable you to 
replenish your outfit with some of the greatest bar- 
ge sins in Sporting Goods ever offered. What say you? 
hall we send you a copy? 


H. H. MICHAELSON, 912 Broadway, Brooklyn, N.Y. City 


triggers on 
your gun, 
. s when one 
Fits Any is 100 per cent. better? The 
Gun, Old INFALLIBLE Single Trigger 
N makes no mistakes, neither does 
or New the shooter, when he has it on his 
gun, And we put them on. 
Send for fine IHlustrated Catalogue and save $10.00 
LANCASTER ARMS CO., Lancaster, Pa. 
CD GED GD GED CD GED CD GED GD GED CD GED GD GED G 
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“THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS” 


Davis Guns 
The best for the 
least money. 








Fight grades 
to choose gf 








from. Grade A 
Ask kor Our Large Catalogue 
N. R. DAVIS & SONS 
Lock Box 700 Assonet, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Hand Made Bullets 


And hand-loaded shells are almost invariably used 
by expert target shooters. These clean-cut bullets 
ith uniform powder charges give better results 
th an factory ammunition, 
Why don’t you reload your shells? There’s lots of 
enjoyment im this work; you do better shooting than 
with factory cartridges; you shoot twice as much at 
less expense. 
Doesit pay? You can 
reload 100 .32-40 smoke- 
less short range cart- 
ridges (buying the bul- 
lets) in half an hour at 
a total expense of 77c 
castin g the bullets your 
self, 38c. the new fac- 
tory car trid Iges cost you 
$2.52 per 100. 
We furnish moulds and hand-cast bullets in sur- 


















prising variety—flat point and square nose bullets 
to cut ft ull clean holes in —— sharp point, round 
and hollow point bullets—hollow base, square base 
or gas-ch. ck base bullk ts—bullets for all require- 


nts. For 3 stamps postage we mail the Ideal 
Hand Book which te ie ne mut all bullets, powder 
measures, loading and reloading of rifle, pistol and 
shotgun shells. 160 pages. Send for it today. 


Lhe Marlin Firearms Co. 


3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
























A sure money maker. Something 
new. Sell “Zanol” Concentrated 
Extracts for making Whiskies, Liquors an 
Cordials at home. Saves over SO per 
cent. of the liquor dealers’ prices. Makes 
the genuine article. A few eoaeees does 
the work. Strictly legiti 
required. Used if Liquor dealers for yours. 
Sells in either wet or dry territory. Sam 
Miller sold over 3,000 packages. Others mak- 
ing $6, $12, $25, $50 a week. You can do _ 
A big repeater. Small, compact, carr 
week’s supply in pocket. Sample case and 
agents outfit free. Enormous demand. 

sales Large profits. Better be quic Te 
Just send a oh We will show you an eye opener. 


UNIVERSAL_ IMPORT oqnnenr 














3589Sveamore Street ncinnati, O. 











Maxim’s 
Book—Free 


To Every Sportsman L, QT, 

I have just finished a book which = /Kiys 
every sportsman will find intensely in- 4 “4u, 
tere-ting. Ever since I invented the late .. 
Maxim Silencer, my daily mail has brought 
mea shooting story. Hunters have told me of aston- 
ishing experiences shooting game with the Silencer. 
Marksmen have told me of surprising targets they have 
made. Milit ary officers have re ated ctu al experiences on 
he field of battle. Allthese stories arein my book. You 
will enjo "y every word and your eyes will be opened to the 
value of the Maxim Silencer in preventing report noise 
and reducing recoil. Wrie me today for a free copy. 

Hiram Perey Maxim, President 


| MAXIM SILENT FIREARMS CO. ons Aner. 
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We guarantee advertising on this and opposite 













Here’s atip for the man be- 
hind the gun. Buy a box of 
R. H. and put it to any test. 
You’llsee the difference in results 
|| —greater muzzle velocity, per- 
fect pattern and no ‘‘kick.”’’ 


ROBIN HOOD 
AMMUNITION 


is more effective and more satisfactory to 





shoot because it is loaded with our own 
smokeless powders—the kind that burn 





progressively from breech to muzzle and 
use all the force to propel the load. 
Most progressive dealers sell our shot 
shells and metallic cartridges. Shoot 
R. H. next time, and ten to one you'll 
come home with a fuller game bag. 
Post yourself on ammunition facts; 
write for our free booklet, “‘Facts About 
Our Shell Game.”’ 
ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION CO. 


D Srreet, Swanton, Vr. 


~ Ass 
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take care of health and comfort. 
/ Even the most enthusiastic — an doesn’t 
like to hunt with feet encased in wet, soggy, 


water-soaked boots, Hunt in comfort and pro- 
tect yourself from coldsand rheumatism resulting 


from wet feet—waterproof KAN hunting boots 


with 
l THE FEET DR KANO] 


a liquid, rubber waterproof Pes dl for poots, 
shoes or ANYTHING LEATHER, Soaks into the 
leather pores, seamsand stitches and waterproofs 
perfectly—makes the leather soft and pliable and 
lengthens its life. Easily applied. Use it on 
your leather gun cases, gloves, etc. 


as ‘a 
Let Us Tan Your Hide. 

And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, 
and glove making. You never lose anything and gen- 
erally gain by dealing direct with headquarters. 

We tan deer skins wi at hair on for rugs, or trophies, 
or pas © nem into bu ove leather. Bear, dog, 
calf, cow, horse or ar ny ¢ ther iin dof hide or skin tanned 
with eo bane 3 1, and finished, soft, light, odorless, 

| i ugs, gloves, caps, mens 
Jered. 
gives prices of tan- 
ur . Also prices of fur 
I ig mou > tee ds we sell. 
THE cRosBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Buy at Sporting Goods Stores, Shoe Stores, 
Druggists, Grocers, General Stores. If 
your dealer does not keep it, send us 25c 
for 3 oz. can or 50c for a 7 oz. can. 


NATIONAL RUBBER CO. 
103 Narco Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
























+$1.40 up| Army Swords. 
Army Revolver: 
“ B/L Rifles.. 
S Bite o 1.48 «« 
“ WshotCarbine 8. BOs 
Old Pistols.....++ 


You Need A Can Of 





Lezgius, Pair ..0e 
lf Bridles... 










Flexible 










B/ Springfield-~Mauser High Power Sporting Ri fle. 11,85 
Colts Revolver Cartridge 1c each, Spfld-Mauser Ctg. 2cen 
oe Gov’ re Auction Goods. Illustrated and described In 400 

holesale retail evclepedia catalorue mailed ?5e. 


re 
FRANCIS. BANNERMAN. 601 Proadwav, New York Citv 
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THE LIQUID GLUE WITH THE GIANT GRIP 
AMBROID will mend everything everytime. It will permanently 
repair Furniture, China, Metal and Glassware, Canvas, Leather, Etc. 
AMBROID is always ready, Dries quickly. Sete forever, You 














Want to Swap Guns? 








should always have a can of it in the home and on the trail. ” I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex 

Get ye t and 25c or 50c : ¢ . . Mg 

Bh gh = noe ‘eae jealer to-day or send his name anc change with you for any other firearm you may want 
Write me what you have, what you want, and I will 


Ask for our circular, “ Mends Everything but a Broken Heart,” 


AMBROID CO., 350 Broadway, Suite 527, New York 





make you an offer by return mail. 


S.J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq., Boston, Mass. 




















RAY MOTORS FOR BOATS | JOHN MURGATROYD 
Cp tage a rig asad goad H.R with Complete 5 EXPERT TAXIDERMIST 
oS ade cada Outfit ready to install 9) Birds, Animals, Fish and Game Heads Mounted 


Guaranteed by a big responsible concern. Write Skins Tanned & made into Rugs 


for big catalog—tells and shows you all about 
~nethpsaaata yea eettae sth cts 57 West 24th Street New York 






















GRAY MOTOR CO., 1'242G.M.C.Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 


























meansa sure shot. The bright rays of the sun, or the haze of a 

Clear Vision : 2 day can’t affect your vision if you wear Kine’s Shooting 
lasses. Madeof Akopos Crystal, our exclusive product and infir 

itely superior to omen Non-magnifying. Postpaid, $1.50 to $7,00. r—ansnnarste cel 

ground to order. The King and the King-Busch-Stellux Binoculars have wonderful 

magnifying power, are handsomely finished, durable and scientifically correct. Endor sed 

by the leading sportsmen of America. You can save $10 to $25 buying direct from us. 

Write today for booklet and prices. 








THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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YOUR FUR COAT 





is Ready for You 


We made it up during the summer when business was 
light, so the price will be low. 

Coats of all kinds to order from your furs and hides. 
Ourtannery and factory is one of the finest and most complete 


in the entire country. 

Send your horse and cow hides. Send your mink, rat and 
beaver We handle them ali perfectly. Wetanthem only, 
or tan and make into coats, caps, scars, boas, etc., promptly 
and right. A pair of mittens free with each coat. 

Send today for our Catalog No. 72, which gives full 
prices for made up furs, also on tanning and manufacturing 
all kinds of hides and furs. 


Address, J. W. ELWOOD, Pres 
THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, OMAHA, NEB. 











TRAPPERS MAGAZINE FREE 


The Hunter-Trader-Trapper is the 
oldest, largest and best magazine 
of its’ kind in the world. The 
Editor wants you to read a copy 
free—he knows you will likeit for 
he has had about 30 years expert- 
ence with traps, guns, dogs, furs, 

etc.,8o that the ee is up-to- 
date, illustrated, 128-200 pages 
issued montaly about Steel Traps, 

Deadfalis, Snares, Baits, Scents. 

Trapping Secre ts, Skinning and 
Stretching Furs Raw Fur Prices 

London Sale Reports, Fur Farming, Ginse eng, Coon and 
Fox Hunts, Big Game "Hunting, Training Night Hunting 
Dogs, etc. *The Editor has also written many books on 
Hunting, Trapping, Fur Farming, Ginseng Growing, 
Camping, Fishing, ete, To show you what a great mag- 
azine it isa 176 page number together with 32 page book- 
let giving description of books and magazine sent free. 

A. R. HARDING, Publisher, Box ‘1229 Columbus, Ohio 

























BE A BANKER 


Learn a protession in four months that will give you standing 
and independence. Sylendid opportunities for outdoor men. 
Pleasant work, short hours, frequent holidays, yearly vacation 
with pay, good salary. Study at home. Highly endorsed 


Catalog free 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING 
118 McLene Building Columbus, Ohio 





E. G. ALcomn 
Pres. 











Ask for CHESAPEAKE F ¢ cag nd ‘DECOYS 
4. 





Birds, Ducks, Manufacturedby 

eese, Swan. Coudon & Co., 
They are light Aikin, Md 
end alright. * § 


Von Von Lengerke & p cow Chicago. Western Agents. 


15¢ Mizpah 


A—Patent Flap B—Perfect Pouch 
C—Small amount of material between thighs 


Is a necessity for real comfort 
while exercising 















Always fits perfectly. Finest quality welt-bound webbing, 
Easily cleansed, by boiling, without injury to rubber. 


At all sporting goods dealers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
wait measuremeut and 75 cents (stamps accepted) . 


The Walter F. Ware Co., Dept. E, Philadelphia 
OE 2 ARETE EI A CIRO 
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Great Shot Cal 
Problems Solved 


Read This Book 


EARN this important 
fact: that when your 
shot gun goes wrong 

in field or trap, the gun 
fault which spoils your 
shot is inherent in the gun. 

And furthermore, it 

would not have been there 
if the maker had known 
how to get rid of it. 

The new Book of Smith 

Guns will show you how 

for 22 years shot gun 
shortcomings have been singled out, one by 
one, and worked over by six men until all 
have been eliminated. 


Every gun lover needs this book of very 
latest gun information. When he lays it down 
he will feel that only such concentration of 
purpose as the six Hunter brothers have 
devoted, could produce a gun with 


NO SHORTCOMINGS 


It will show you how loss of aim from fum- 
bling for the trigger has been eliminated by the 
Hunter One-Trigger—which recently broke 
the world’s record on double targets. How 
inaccessibility of working parts has been 
eliminated by the Smith One-Screw Access. 
How shooting loose has been eliminated by 
the Smith Rotary Bolt which takes up wear 
to a certainty in all directions. Etc., etc. 


This book is absolutely free to gun lovers. 
Brim full of valuable gun information, tables, 
charts, etc. Shows colored plates of fine shot 
guns ranging from $25 net to $1, 500 list. 
Don’t think of buying a gun until you've read it. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


Just fill in your name and address and 
mail it to us. You'll receive the Book of 
Smith’s Guns by return mail. If you care for 
guns and shooting, don’t fail to send for this 
book. And if you’re at all apt to put things 
off, don’t failto mail the coupon today—now. 


L. C. SMITH GUNS 


**6 Times 22 Years’ Experience” 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY 


73 Hubbard Street Fulton, N. Y. 





We guarantee advevtising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND 8S TREAM 
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Point Always 
under Control 


never wearies 
the operator of 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


(Ball Bearing—Long Wearing) 


The Ball Bearings remove so much friction that it takes 
one-quarter to one-half ounce less pressure to print a letter 
with a key on this machine. That is why the operaters 
on this machine finish the busiest day’s work with no feel- 

ing of fatigue—saving strength on each of the many 
thousand times a key is touched. 


Fewer machines are needed in the office equipped with the 
L.C.SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITERS. Each machine, 
as it stands, will handle all varieties of work. To see for 
yourself the capacity combined with simple construction— 


Send for new Booklet—‘‘The Measure of Worth’’ 


It explains how to find out by actual test which typewriter is 

the cheapest in the end, no matter what its first cost. It has 

a fund of information invaluable to the typewriter owner and 
user. It is yours for the asking. Drop us a post card today. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 


Head Office for Domestic and Foreign Business: 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A, 
Branches in all Principal Cities 











Tiresome, Torturous Trusses can be 
thrown away forever, and it’s all because 
STUART’S PLAPAO-PADS are dif- 
ferent from the painful truss, being 
medicine applicators made self-adhesive 
_ Y waits Gi slipping _ = aioe 

t an arrangement to hold the parts securely in place 
egisters, Guns and Tools and all its NO STRAPS, BUCKLES OR SPRINGS—cann0ot slip, 
Polished Instruments. THE FI- 4 cannot chafe or compress against the pubic bone. 
NEST IL DE. | Thousands have treated themselves in the privacy of 

OIL MADE. It absolutely Ria. OF PLAPAO the home and conquered the most ob- 


prevents rust. NYOIL now sold stinate cases—no delay from work. 


sO}, 


Talking Ma- 
chines, Typewriters, Phono- 
gaphs, Adding Machines, Cash 





Y} 
y 
4 easy to apply — inexpensive. The weakened mus- 
4 everywhere by all hardware and Gis recover their tone, then there is no further use for trusses. 
As rting oods men. Large bottle Awarded Gold Medal International Exposition, Rome. 
Y ye when 25c.; trial size, 10c. Write TODAY and _ = E 
7 J let us prove what we say by sending TRIAL PLAPAO 
WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. PLAPAO LABORATORIES, Block 204, St. Louis, Mo. 
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FOOTBALL 


issue of the 


BASEBALL 


MAGAZINE 
Out Nov. 8th. 
Get it. 


Read the great re- 





view of the World's 
Series. Sketches of 
the Captains of the 
ten leading college 
teams, and many 
wonderful articles on 
football. 





Cut out the coupon and send with 25 — 
(coin or stamps) for a sample copy and < 
handsome photogravure art poster rte 
20x12) of any of the following players: 
COBB, CHANCE, HOME RUN BAKER 
$25,000 Marty O’Toole, WAGNER, MATH 
EWSON, EVERS, JENNINGS; or a copy 
of Who's Who in Baseball—a 64-page book. 
Baseball Magszine, 65 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed find 25c (in 2c stamps or coin) for which 





please send me prepaid a sample copy and art poster of........- 
eesoeccococoesse sees ; or Who’s Who In Baseball. 

Name .ccccvccccccesccccccccccccccsseevccccccccccssecseecccescecs 
CIty ..cecececcccceeresesseercseeseeessesssee sess esse sseseseseees 
Street... .ccccrccccecevccecceeseccssesssceess sees seeseesssseseess 
Btate ..ccrcccsccccccccccccccscces cescsesssecsesseeeseeseees se 








66 
Investment 
Suggestions’ 


We have just prepared, under 
this name, a pamphlet which in 
concise form gives suggestions 
whichcannot fail to be of material 
assistance to all those having 
funds available for investment. 
Every investor should have this 
pamphlet in his possession. 


Write for it today 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 
149 Broadway, New York 


Buffalo 
Baltimore 


London, Eng. 
Boston 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 











Have your taxidermy work uone righ? 
—it pays. Letus mount your trophies, 
b E os r < poms us Standard Museum 


Taxidermy | 


ONLY EXPERTS 











$ EMPLOYED Museum 


- methods, 
reasonable prices, 

Our exhibit won First Grand 4 
Gold Medals at exposition. Customers in every 
mong them | the Rockefellers, 101 Ranch, 
»vernment, **Buffalo Bill,’ 
ng spo: ortsmen. Send your trophies to the 
largest and best taxidermy concern in 
@ world, and be pleased and delighted. We 
we ns you for a customer, 

_FREE. Write for our free booklet on mount. 
- 88. Every expert now needs | his 
Ask for it today. 


NORTHWESTERN SCH. OF TAXIDERMY 


72 Taxidermy Bidg., Omaha, N 


















T— Animals, Game — 





* and thousands | 





HANDY OIL CAN 


CAN'T LEAK 


Today it's 3 in One gun oil in 
3% oz. Handy Oil Can for 25c. 


The can is flat with patented self-sealing 
spout and slip s neatly into your hip pocket 
The “nifty” thing for hunting, camping, 
motoring, shaving. You Ret more oil for 
2sc. and the can for nothin 

For almost twenty ye ars hunters have 
oiled their guns and revolvers, cleaned and polished them and pre- 
vented rust with famous 3 in One 

FREE Test 3 in One free. Write today 
for generous sample an qd dictionary. 


| Sold also in 3-size bottles: 1 oz. 10c; 30z. 25c; 34 pint (8 ozs.), 50c. 
' 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 152 New St., NEW YORK 
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First Aid Always,— 


D1o0xo 


keeps little hurts from getting big 
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Indorsed XMmas Suggestions 


At this good season of the year, many a sportsman will welcome suggestions as to appro- 


priate and practical gifts for “the boy,” “that chum” or “my guide.” Under this heading 
we indorse goods that are made and priced right by manufacturers whose reputation alone 
guarantees your complete satisfaction. 'We recommend the below to you. 


LEFEVER SINGLE TRIGGER 
GUN 


WINS POST-SEASON TOURNAMENT 


OCTOBER 15-18, 1912 








High General Average, leading all amateurs and professionals, 771 Ex 800 Singles + 172 
Ex 100 Pairs=Total of 943 Ex 1000 scored by MR. WOOLFOLK HENDERSON 


9575% LEFEVER GUN, in the hands of MR. R. H. BRUNS, tied for 
” 4 Second High Amateur Average for the entire season of 1912— 
just one target less than the winner, winner’s average being .9587%. 


AN AUTOMATIC EJECTOR 
THAT NEVER FAILS 


All Lefever Guns bored by our 
famous taper system, insuring 
maximum penetration and most 
even distribution of the shot. 


Our Single Trigger is perfection itself. The above scores prove it 


Write today for New Art Catalog 


No. C3 Maltbie Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., 


The Art Work Shop 


PRODUCTS MAKE BEAUTIFUL AND WEL- 
COME GIFTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Their unique designs and exquisite hand work- 
manship delight the most exacting lovers of 
things artistic. 

In addition to our regular line, we design and 
execute sfecia/ work of all kinds—cups, trophies, 


No. 38—Hand-w a , 
| punch bowls, hand-wrought fixtures, etc. We 


candle-stick in 
tique copper 





example of 
Work Shop ‘ 
Price prepaid 


41—This dainty 

e vase of crystal 
glass and hand- 
wrought copper is 
delightfully artistic. 
Sent prepaid for 
$1.50. (A few of 
these vases may be 
ridized silver. 


had in 
Price $2.00.) 


No. 44—A lovely ex- 
ample j “Fawn 
ware, being executed 
entirely in gray-green 
bronse with frog de- 
sign. Price, charges 
prepaid, $5.00. 


also design and make fine jewelry, giving special 
attention to the proper setting of precious stones 
in such mediums as Gold, Silver and Platinum. 

To introduce “TAWS” products to the dis- 
criminating people who want the best, both for 
their own homes and those of their friends, we 
will sell direct from the ‘“‘Work Shop” any of the 
articles illustrated which are fully described be 
low. All of our products are carefully made by 
hand, and for that reason the artist’s ability finds 
full expression in every piece of work. 


THE ART WORK SHOP 


65 W. Huron Street Buffalo, N. Y. 











Indorsed Xmas Suggestions 


At this good season of the year, many a sportsman will welcome suggestions as to appro- 


priate and practical gifts for “the boy, “that chum” or “ my guide. 


Under this heading 


we indorse goods that are made and priced right by manufacturers whose reputation alone 


guarantees your complete satisfaction. 


We recommend the below to you. 














Rods. 











for XAmas 


A kit of two or more “BRIS- 
TOLS” is asensible gift that will 
aftord pleasure and healthful sport 
for years tocome. And remember 
this: every “BRISTOL” can be 
used for many kinds of fishing, but 
there’s a special ““BRISTOL” for each kind of fishing. 

Glove-Leather Cases for all Models, at Additional Prices. 

The new “BRISTOL” No. 28 Light Bait Casting Rod 
weighs only 5 ounces. Three joints and cork handle with 
locking reel band. Fitted with three improved casting 
guides and special light offset agate casting tip. Lengths 
5 and 5% feet only. Price $7.50 each. 


The new “BRISTOL” No. 29 Light Fly Rod weighs only 5'4 ounces 
Comes in 8 and 8% feet lengths only. Fitted with snake guides. Cork 
handle with locking reel band. Price $6.50 each. 

The new “BRISTOL” Adjustable Telescopic Rods Nos. 34, 35, 36, 37 


and 38 have created a stir in fishing circles everywhere. Adjustabl 
to any length. Joints are locked in place by a very ingenious arrange 
ment of the guides. Finely balanced, durable rods. 

Your dealer has “BRISTOLS”. li 
not, write for our new ART CATA- 
LOGUE—FREE. Describes “BRIS 
TOLS” for every kind of fishing 
The 1913 “‘BRISTOL” Art Calendar is ready. It is a reproduc- 
tion of a beautiful painting, in colors, entitled ‘“The Catch of the 


Season’, by Oliver Kemp, the famous spertsman artist. Size 
165,x30*¢ in. Sent on receipt of fifteen cents. 


The Horton Mfg. Co. 
81 HORTON STREET BRISTOL, CONN. 



























ARDS? 


Pat "T “capteset chip the ten 





[PLAY C 





FulyY 30, tore age styles of chipand card 
- = 4 racks we make—each in 
HUNTSMEN, HERE YOU ARE 7 7 different woods. One illus- 
° ° trated has$ sockets forchips 
THE SIMPLEX WILD TURKEY CALL and 2iorcards. Holds 200 
, Lich chips. Made of gum wood. 
ight, Natural, rich brown, varnish 
direc finish. Revolving style and 
tation perfect most popular for home use. 
his room Sent prepaid anywhere (ex- 
hes po ole lady cept extreme West) for 83.50. 
» hears the lady Money returned if not sat- 
say, **‘Where isfactory. 
is that Turkey? ’ Sea LIVE DEALERS 
son most here. Get one handle Willer Chip and Card Racks. Superior goods, 
now Ask your dealer newest styles, popular prices, quick and generous profits. 
for one, or will send That’s why. jrite right now for dealer's catalog and 


dealer’s special discount 
WILLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
323 Cedar Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


direct for $1.00 Postpaid. 


W. H. SAUNDERS 
Box 296 ROANOKE, VA. 
































For Christmas 
A Gift that will 
be appreciated 


MATTRESS 
DEFLATED f 


4 


ee 





ees: 
- % 

















Pneumatic Mattress (Inflated) 


The PNEUMATIC Mattress makes a splendid Christmas present—Useful, 
Lasting, Sensible. The Traveler, the Motorist, the Sportsman, who sleep wher 
ever night overtakes them, or those who stay at home and sleep in the 1 
every night—all will welcome such a gift and enjoy its use for years to come 

WRITE TO-DAY for our reduced price list for the holidays and remember 
that all goods are guaranteed. 

Send for Catalog E—On Air Mattresses and the Pneumatic Sleeping Bag. 


TN Wi vs a . ' elane ‘ae . 


same bed 





















Indorsed Xmas Suggestions 


At this good season of the year, meny a sportsman | will welcome suggestions as to appro- 
priate and practical gifts for “the boy,” “that chum” or ‘my guide. Under this heading 
we indorse goods that are made and priced right by manufacturers whose reputation alone 
guarantees your complete satisfaction. We recommend the below to you. 





































of leading Hockey Associations. 


Factory and Main Offices: Worcester, Mass. 
Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers St. 


Just What You HaveBeen Looking For—A 


aaj }=SUMMIT 






For hunting, trap- 
shooting, automo- 
biling and all out- 
door wear. 


@ Can be worn 
with or without a 
coat. 

@ It’s made of the 
; best quality moleskin, 
whipcord, corduroy, or Dri- 
Bak water-proof duck. 


@ Lined with reindeer leather; 
reindeer leather sleeves. 

@ The patented Knit-Nek fits 
ae snugly around the throat and 
the Wrist protectors keep the wind out of your sleeves. 


Write for Style Book and give 
your dealer's name 


Guiterman Bros., Makers 


Dep’t C 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Gokey’ 








S 


ide) — 


lt ee 








Ys 


men and women. 





THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 


Pacific Coast Sales Agency : Phd. B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 
Stocks to be found at LONDON, 8 Long Lane, E. C.; PARIS, 64 
Avenue de la Grande Armee; BERLIN ; YDNEY and BRISBANE, 
Australia; DUNEDIN, AUCKLAND and WELLINGTON, New Zealand 





THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER ; KATES Vip 
Give your children safe skates that will last and keep sharp & 
longest. Write for new catalogue No. 14 , containing rules 












AMerry Christmas 
for that Boy of Yours! 


Your boy’s Christmas will be the happiest 
ever, if you will send him THE Ys’ 
MAGAZINE. is_a gift that lasts a 

Ss || whole year. THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is chock 

‘| fullof just the kind of reading you want your 
boy to have. Clean, inspiring stories written 
by such noted boys’ authors as Hugh Pen- 
dexter, Everett T. Tomlinson, Wm. Heyli- 
ger, etc., etc. Practical and instructive de- 
partments devoted to Electricity, Mechanics, 

i} Photography, Carpentry, The Boy Scouts of 

America, Stamps and Coins. E BOYS’ 

MAGAZINE is beautifully illustrated 

: pe any noel bape as has a new hand- 

some cover in co 


lor: 
edits THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. 
WALTER CAMP Mr. Camp is known every- 
where as America’s highest 
authority on Athletics. _— boy should read his ideas of 
true, manly sportsmanshi 
FOR ONLY $1.00 we will send 
SPECIAL OFFER? 722 2343609 stelssss 
bo a whole yearand acopy of 
the most useful and practical book you ever read, *‘Fifty Ways 
for Boysto Earn Money,”’ and this Electric Engine. This en 4 
is a perfect piece of workmanship. It is considerably larger t 
illustration, Runs 1,000 revolutions a minute on one dry attery. 
Safe; easy to operate. 
marvel of mechanical and 
scientific ingenuity. Send 
in your subscription to- 
day. It will have immedi- 
ate attention and 














transportation charges 
prepaid. Satisfaction, or 4 
money refunded. f 
The Scott F. Redfield Co. 


660 M. ., Smethport, Pa, 
THE BOYS MAGAZINE at 











all news-stands, 40c a copy. 





BootssMoccé 


sold under a real guarantee. For hunters, fish- KD 
ermen, prospectors and engineers. Water- " KYA 
proof—hand-made throughout of best leathers 

tanned. Uppers of durable “Moose” Calf; 


“Rock Oak” hand-sewed soles. 

Also, special shoes for Golf. Tennis, street 
and dress wear, that embody the extremes of 
comfort and durability. Made to measure for 


Write for Boot and Moccasin Catalogue 
No. 35, 0r for Golf Shoe Catalogue No. 37 


tin flably 













Fourth St. 































Indorsed Mmas Suggestions 


At this good season of the year, many a sportsman will welcome suggestions as to appro- 
priate and practical gifts for “the boy, "that chum” or ‘my guide.” Under this heading 
we indorse goods that are made and priced right by manufacturers whose reputation alone 
guarantees your complete satisfaction. We recommend the below to you. 











GENUINE MACKINAW COATS ®& 5.22 


ALL, WOOL—DELIVERED FREE 


The genuine 32 oz. Mackinaw, every thread from selected “‘live’’ long fleece wool. 
They are water-repellent, elastic, light in weight but exceedingly warm. Every 
garment is tailored and beautifully finished. 

No. 800—Storm collar, flannel faced, double breasted, 32 in. long, two pockets; colors: 
oxford or brown. Each 85.00. 

No. 850—Large shawl collar, self-faced, dcuble breasted, 34 in. long, 3 flap pockets; 
colors: blue or brown, red and black plaid, gray and black, green and black (see cut). 


Each $7.50. DELIVERED FREE—West Mississippi 50 cents extra. 


State chest measurement when ordering. Money back if not satisfied. Send for our 434-page book— 
the most complete sporting goods catalog ever issued. Ask for No. 535. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO., 15 and 17 Warren St., New York 




















The Sportsman Needs 


a cap that 
alfords real 
protection 
and service 
under the 

ardest 
conditions, 










Genuine F Foot Comfort For 
Camp and Trail 








“RUSSELL” 


Moccasin Footwear 

makes ag feet pad, * ‘outdoors and in.’’ Munters, C; 

Fishermen, “Hikers”, Trappers, C: rs, 

Surveyers. Woodsmen, Ranchers, T ‘s 

—find “RUSSELL” the best ‘‘insurance’’ of easy feet, under all conditions. 

A special *‘foot-covering’’ for eact use—and no cramped, sore, blistered,)~ 
tired, aching feet, as with ordinary shoes or boots. 








Moccasin Boot ™ J ? a 
is just the boot for all outdoor wear. Light-weight— S W. t f H tin C 

- iS exactly to er cca wera Chrome one. a e roo un a 
tan flexible cowhide; extra-gra sole sare eg } 
guarded leather ¢ wad rs ; show=pro« Supplies this need as no other cap or hatcan. Made of Red, 
lets ; bes Tan or Olive Green Khaki, also Grass Colored Corduroy; 
has rubberized lining, which makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur inside band to be pulled down over ears in cold 
. . } weather. Outside rim also can be turned down, preventing 
sfied."” At r desler “t from H] water Or snow running down back of neck. Thisis the best 

“RUSSELL,” te dealer can’t supp ly. Get_ Hh and most practical hunting cap ever made. 

“RUSSELL'S” omp lete catalog—for 5 


footwear X- . Gifts, a ty Price $1.25 
W. Ge Russell TZ my __ See them at your dealer's. If he will not supply you we 
7 Moccasin Co. ihe We will send prepaid, on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Ss. Factory A, YZ Order. Mention size wanted and your dealer's name. 
Berlin, Wis. “te Write for Booklet of Other Styles including 
Automobile and Fer Caps 


JONES HAT COMPANY, #is'SoUni 


Dept. F 





























Here’s a Christmas Gift that 
will be Appreciated 


A pair of Norlund’s E-Z-FIT creepers may 
save your friend’s life or prevent a broken limb. 
The BEST creeper made. Adjusts to fit any 
size or shape sole. Clamps on sole like club skate 















and remains in position until released by wearer. 





The Sportsman’s favorite. Each pair in a 





handsome Christmas box by mail postpaid 50c. 


THE NORLUND MFG. CO. 


Agents wanted Williamsp ort, Pa. 








Indorsed Xmas Suggestions 


At this good season of the year, many a sportsman will welcome suggestions as to appro- 
priate and practical gifts for “the boy,” “that chum” or “ my guide.” Under this heading 
we indorse goods that are made and priced right by manufacturers whose reputation alone 
guarantees your complete satisfaction. We recommend the below to you. 





— 








$35 


Stand 
$2.50 
extra 









BURROWES Besre.ti: 


Is a Christmas Gift Men Really Want! 











It is a practical Table, adapte ! to the most expert pla rhe style illustrated is simple 
in design but strongly built, with mahogany finish and handsome, stamped bronze corners 
It is a Cc ation Table r both Billiards aud Pool. ‘The following accessories are tur ¥ 
nished withont extra : { 
16 pr balls, 4 8, 1 36 inch cue, Pin Pool, 1 triangle, 1 bridge, 1 - — 
pool bottle, 6 5 ’ *k of instructions, ext ips re chaik, sandpaper, etc 
The Stand is not essential, but often is a great convenience. With each Burrowes 
Table is furnished free a set of 4 hard-wood leveling blocks, for use in mounting on 
dining reom or library table, 
Our catalog contains many other styles and sizes of Tables, at prices from $15 up, on terms 
of $1 or more down and @ small amount each month. Write for the catalog, or order directly 
from this advertisement $300 per month 
FREE TRIAIL.—_NO RED TAPE—© receipt of first installment we ship Table. jet OS 
lay on it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt we will refund Table No. 71 — Size, 3 x6 ft. 


your deposit. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 323 Spring St., Portland, Me. 


Many other styles and sizes 
Prices $15 up, om easy terms 












































at at 





FULL 


FASHIONED 7 SPORTSMENS 
WEATERS — 


There’s 
a big dif- 
ference be- 
tween the Blauvelt 


Full-Fashioned Sweater, and 


the sweater so commonly seen. 


Knitted to shape by HAND meth- 
ods—of fine long-fibre worsted, the 
Blauvelt Sweater fits perfectly. at 
every point. Fashioned true to size; 
practically invisible seams, hand- 
made button - holes, _ reinforced 
pockets; fully five seasons of style, warmth and service in every 
garment. @The new Raglan Shoulder, (illustrated) gives a 
fine, shapely effect. While we recommend the handsome 
and durable Blauvelt French Stitch, Blauvelt Sweaters are 
made in any stitch desired. 

For fishing, shooting, camping, motoring and all other 
ted-blood sports, wear the smart, full-fashioned Blauvelt 
Sweater. For men and women, in all stitches and 
colors. Att your dealers’ or write us and we'll 
see you re supplied. 

Write for Style Book 
THE BLAUVELT KNITTING CO. 
10 Campbell Street 
Newark, N. J. 
















Absolutely wind-proof—warmer than any sweater 
—light (weighs only 144 Ibs )—sleeves of finest 
Mocha Leather (soft as silk—and will not stiffen 
from wetting) and body full-lined with same 
Made up with two extra large lower pockets and 
one narrrow, deep pocket upper left side, large 
cuffs—and fits snug at neck and wrists) The 
rment for automobiling, motor boating, 
enne , hunting, fishing, camping, riding, 
driving, golfing, or any outdoor work or sport 
English Corduroy (brown) - $8.00 
Whipcord (‘lead grass color) - $6.00 
(With storm collar, $1.00 extra) Write for cir 
- culars and sample materials—or order vest, 
stating size. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Ask for catalog 
“NELSON” superior line sportsmnen’s and “outdoor” garments aud toot- 
wear. L. A. NELSON MFG. (0., 301 Main St., La Crosse, Wis. 

























FOR THE 
Sportsman’s 
Christmas 


Luger Automatic Pistols 

Mauser Automatic Pocket Pistols 
Mauser Sporting Rifles 

Ask Your Dealer or Send for Catalog 


H. TAUSCHER, 322 Broadway, New York 


Sole Representative for all Mauser Cu.cern Products for United 
States, Canada and Mexico 


$255, °0°0 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 
SD S0 


Height, 7o inches. Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 





The Luger 














If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, 32),Brosdway 









a 


 —_ << 









Indorsed Mmas Suggestions 


At this good season of the year, many a sportsman will welcome suggestions as to appro- 
priate and practical gifts for “the boy, “that chum” or ‘ my guide.” Under this heading 
we indorse goods that are made and priced right by manufacturers whose reputation alone 
guarantees your complete satisfaction. We recommend the below to you. 






























A Christmas Suggestions, NY 


Give Your Boy a Rifle this Christuane 


You'll give him a big lift toward manhood when you 
hand him this wonderful modern repeater. It will take 
him out to Nature—to grow alert, clear-eyed, self-reliant. 


The emington-UMC 22 Repeater 


is the boys’ ideal rifle—one that will give him years of use—one that he will be al- 
ways proud to own. It is rifled, sighted and tested by expert gunsmiths 
Breech block, firing pin and extractor come out in one piece—permitting the 
barrel to be cleaned fromrthe breech. It is hammerless and its improved safety- 
device makes accidental discharge impossible. 
It isas desirable a gift to any live man, too, ° 
as it is to any live boy. Ask your dealer to To The Boy Himself 
show it to you. The price is very moderate. Show this advertisement 
Special at Xmas time—a repro- to your father. Ask him 
auction pigskin gun case like to read every word of it. 
the illustration with every Rifle. Tell him the Remington-UMC 
Remington Arms— Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 22 Repeater is the gift 
299 Breadway . «. «. #$=“\New York City YOU want for Christmas. 
Rec nn mance ati. 


SHE TAKES 
A HINT 


Slip this Ad. under her eye and 
h Ngetyc ua Christmas Present 
rth having. 


A Pat. Blood Proof 
Hunting Coat 





The Remington Cubs 
decorate for Xmas 

















aN Chamois 
4 Garments 











Har 3s me Catalog, Size Blanks | WARM 
askir “ty “Lae yar - A. LIGHT 
THE GEM SHIRT CO. WASHABLE 


250 WEST Sth ST., DAYTON, OHIO 








Our Senet appeal to those who cnjoy OUTDOOR 
LIFE. HUNTERS, AUTOMOBI . ‘ 
INDIAN MOCCASINS ||| pitas a hottioa bars tras 


Both Lace or Slipper : 
MADE OF GENUINE MOOSEHIDE | | FESSIONAL men appreciate the COMFORT these 










Garments offer. Worn under a waterproof canvas coat, 
Men's, sizes 6-11. - at $2.75 . * 
Ladies’ or Boy's, sizes 2-6 | at $2.25 a Chamois JACKET protects more than the heaviest 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money overcoat. 
refunded if not satisfactory. Just the thing for a 
We Make the Finest gee ages GIFT 
Buckskin Hunting Shirts Men's Jecket - - $i2 Mik caw» 2 
in America | Ladies’ Norfolk Jacket 12. 4 Vest with sleeves - 10.00 
Carry in stock the largest assortment of Snow Shoes in the Shite with pockets - 12.00 Dawes - - - 10 
country. Also Handmade Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Write for descriptive Catalogue 
Gloves and Mittens. Our eo ype Shoes have no | BLACK HORN SALES COMPANY 
superior as a hun MET shoe. Serid for free catalog today. 
Z & SCHLOERB 














No. 88 Main a OSHKOSH, WIS. General Offices, Scranton, Pa. 















Indorsed Mmas Suggestions 


At this good season of the year, many a sportsman | will welcome he ae rms as to appro- 
p-late and practical gifts for “the boy,” “that chum” or “ my guid e. Under this heading 
we indorse goods that are made and priced right by manufacturers whose reputation alone 
guarantees your complete satisfaction. We recommend the below to you. 



































The Ideal Gift 
for the Man 


Devoted to Motoring, Golfing, Hunting, 
Camping, Fishing and other Sports, is 


Grinnell Gloves 


You'd like nothing better for 
Christmas, Mr. Recreation Lover, 
than a pair of Grin- 
nell Gloves, would 
Fyou? When the 
family begins to 
“sound you” for 
suggestions, tell 
them you want 


‘5 
Grinnell Gloves : 


New Lyman Stem and Disc 


Having LATERAL adjustment interchangeable with any 


Lyman Combination Rear Sight 










and to read this adver- 
tisement. See Grinnell 
Gloves at your dealer’s. 
If he hasn’t them, write i 
us his name—tell us the Sat te Commas 

size, style glove you wish THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
and color—gray, black or MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 

Style 4941G tan. We'll senda pair 
on approval, prepaid. 


Write for samples of Leather and ‘ 
Catalog showing our up-to-date styles ‘ 





Price of New Stem and Disc - - - $2.50 
“ _“* Sight complete with stem - - 4.50 











. . 109 ad Stre ‘ : : ie 
Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co. UREN a re ‘ We have just outfitted the Crocker Land Expedition 
s with Snow Shoes. Let us outfit you. 
Originators and Pate ntees of 7 
Ventilated : and Rist Fic’ Gloves Catalog free 
W F & E. B. TUBBS NORWAY, ME. 


FORMERLY W. F. TUBBS 
























} ils ah sll e by passing up a slug or @ mouthtul of tar Press yo 
toba tanto thin er chipped mn¢ erschaum be vend wind Night up. Eve ry puff is ghee FOR AN 
to be cool, adtacotrertar yh licious, with never a bite, to the very bottom, 

Ail r ture one nicotine collects and stays in the outer bowl of tough annealed 

non ie ent . Easily cleaned, No slugs, no juice, no heel, no strong odor, XMAS 
no bite— usta) , large joy smoke. 
Try One a Week On Us. Pe ut a dollar in an envelope and ship it. If the Tureo GIFT 
isn't It § ne get your cash, Do you want astraight or curved stem? 

sook le 


Fre Y 
Tl RCO-AMERICAN PIPE CO., 109 Birch Crescent, Rochester, N.Y. 
















Action Too Fast for the Eye is Clearly “Seen” 
by Goerz Lenses 


Pictures worth money —the kind that show situations 
the human cye is not quick enough to see are taken with 


5) GOERZ cartnas 


If you already have some other camera, you can equip it with a Goerz Lens. 
Universally used by special correspondents and by professional photographers 
where the first exposure is the last change for the picture. 








oun a ier on “Lenses and Cameras” 
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The Christmas Candy 
Peter's MiLk CHOCOLATE 
The best candy for 









Indorsed Xmas Suggestions 


At this good season of the year, many a sportsman | will welcome suggestions as to appro- 
priate and practical gifts for “the boy,” “that chum” or “my guide.” Under this heading 
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eee S AN EAL, |" So oo mew avntin 





From the brow of care 


CHRISTMAS GIFT | ana beguite the heavy heart 


With Christmas cheer’ 
“A Present for a Man” ae Gunes Otto ab ond tt 

is proverbially the hardest problem the Christ- , 
mas shopper has to solve. But where the 

man is a sportsman, or an outdoor enthusiast WV fan S$ 
of any kind, moccasins or hunting boots | 


offer an ideal solution. 
| ' : 


T makes the honest face of hospitality 
into a broader and more cordial smile 
Solve the question for or and fosters the kindly remembrance of 

your sportsman friend by giving him a pair ot friends held dear. In city, camp or cottage 

oT See it carries a message of good cheer, comfort, 
, friendship and good wishes to all, Every- 
P almer Ss Moosehead one enjoys an EVANS’ ALE greeting. 
Order from nearest dealer or write NOW to 
Brand Moccasin C. H. EVANS & SONS, Estab. 1786, Hudson, N.Y. 
Sporting Boots 


They are made to measure tor men and women, boys and 




















The success and pleasvre ot 
a hunting trip depends largely 
upon the condition of the feet. 
Little use of spending large 
sums in equipment and transpor- 
tation betore considering 
this all-important ques- 
tion of toot comfort. 








girls, and are the results of over thirty years’ experience 
and patient, painstaking effort. The best moccasin 


makers in America are turning 








them out pair by pair—care- 
fully selected and hand made— 
not stamped out by thousands 
and thrown together. This 





















care means a proper fit, and 
furthermore, we have a spe- 
cial system of oil tanning that 











renders the leather soft, pliable 
ard absol itely waterpooct, no 


matter how often you_et 1 1 ¥QU WANT ONE OF THOSE 


them wet. Each style has 


been selected sf its real worth, GAME HEADS FOR YOUR 
for it is only by supplying foot- HOME, CLUB OR. FRIEND 


wear of integrity and deed abi ity 








that we have attained our present Four large perfectly mounted bull moose heads, two 
: } A aS xtra large elk heads, two large woodland caribou 
reputation and enviable position ; . : tortie 
. eads, large deer heads, all winter killed, perfectly 
among knowing sportsmen and unted by best methods by experts It costs you 
women all over America thing to see these heads as they go forward to 
1 — r special permit, express prepaid, duty free. 
onable prices, highest class of quality con- 
“Mo ose, bear, etc., rugs and robes, elk tusks. 
g 
“ou aad your "riende will be pleased with 7 
end for our ; J 

Catalogue of Xmas “Dixon Quality’ mounting is known all over U. A., 
Suggestions Canada and elsewhere. You will profit by AF 

7 rd 1 t d \ 

with Prices me to-day. 





- EDWIN DIXON 
JOHN PALMER CO., Limited ONTARIO’S LEADING TAXIDERMIST 


Manufacturers of Oil Tan Waterproof Footwear 


FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
| 















Indorsed Xmas Suggestions 


At this good season of the year, many a sportsman will welcome suggestion s as to appro- 
priate and practical gifts for “the boy, ‘that chum” or ‘my guide. Under this heading 
we indorse goods that are made and priced right by manufacturers whose reputation alone 
guarantees your complete satisfaction. We recommend the below to you. 





















a fel 























rabbits, ‘coons, etc. May be had at a very small expense if you use a 


B.S. A. Air Rifle 


A serious weapon which kills at 50 It is so solidly buiit of the best material 
that it lasts a lifetime. Accuracy and 
manufacture guaranteed. Makes little 
noise—no smoke or fire—no messy 
cleaning troubles. Can be fitted with 
peep - sights. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL 
ARMS CO,, Ltd. 
Birmingham ENGLAND 
epresentative 


HENRY SMAIL, 106 Worth St., New York 


yards. “Adder” pellets cost almost 
nothing. Least expensive of any am- 
munition made. 


B. A. S. Arms are stocked by all gun 


dealers and sporting goods stores. 


64-page illustrated “Book Of 
The Air Rifle” mailed Free. 





, Ls 
SPLENDID SPORT 
shooting small game such as ‘possums, crows, hawks, musk - rats, 


| 








~~ ANTICIPATION! cy ! 


The pleasure of anticipating the coming hunt is half the 
fun. The faithful dog, the dependent gun, the rounds of am- 
munition are all in readiness—to say nothing of the ‘‘grub!’’ 

But while the fun is on and the hunting good—suppose it 
rains! No need to worry nor stop the fun—if you’ve pro- 
tected yourself from wind and rain with a suit of 


Duxbak 


CRAVENETTED HUNTING CLOTHES 


the only clothes that are treated by the world- 
famous Priestley Cravenette rain-proof process. 
They shed rain like a duck’s back. 

The material is fine, soft, pliable and odorless, 
The garments are warm, comfortable, well ventilated and \ 
as pleasant to wear as your winter suit. 

All styles for men that the sportsman needs. Also 
Ladies’ Norfolk Jackets Plain Hunting Skirts, Divided 
Skirts for riding, Leggings, Hats, ete. 

KAMP-IT OUTING GARMENTS (not cravenetted) for 
men and women—for all out-door uses in good weather and 
dry places. 

See your dealer for DUXBAK and KAMP.IT. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Hicko 













Indorsed Xmas Suggestions 


At this good season of the year, many a sportsman will welcome suggestions as to appro- 
priate and practical gifts for “the boy, “that chum” or “my guide. Under this heading 
we indorse goods that are made and priced right by manufacturers whose reputation alone 
guarantees your complete satisfaction. We recommend the below to you. 
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vce. Putman Boots é Shoes 


“ZStandard Goon like a gloveazd fit all over. 









We have made Boots for Sportsmen, Civil and Mining 
Engineers, &c., longer than any other boot makers and 
know how, Putman Boots sell all over the world, and have ; 
justly earned the slogan “The World’s Standard.” They , 
are made-to-measure, Water Proofed or not, 
as ordered, any weight of uppers or soles, all 
heights, a variety of leathers and prices that 
you will find satisfactory. For Canoeing and 
Still Hunting, we make Moosehide and Qil FROM FACTORY 
LARGE CATALOGUE anned Moccasins that have no eq TO YOU 


















TO MEASURE 


BENCHMADE SHOES 


Our made-to-measure Shoes are strictly Bench Made, from the best materials obtain-e 
able. We make them in black and all the popular shades of Tan Leathers. Everything 
from the lightest Vici Kids to Heavy English “‘Hiking Shoe.’”’ Water Proofed or not 
as ordered. If you want real comfort for Fall and Winter wear, try a pair of our made- 
to-measure 8-in. Storm Shoes, with tight Bellows Tongue, and Water Proofed by the 
Putman Liquid Rebber Process. They are stylish, avoid the necessity of rubbers, and 
we will make your shoes fit your feet, No “breaking in’ * which is one way of saying 
you are making your feet fit your shoes. Prices delivered in the United States, 
Canada or Mexico, $6.00 to $7.50 per pair. 

We want every man to have a copy of our free catalogue. Send for one 
to-day, it will help you decide where to place your next shoe order. Se 
measurement blanks and full instructions with every catalogue. 


PUTMAN BOOT & SHOE Co. 


" 
ee 





























a 119 Fifth St. N. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. , 
HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE NORTHERN STATES AND CANADA TESTIMONIALS) 
PHOTO DESCRIPTIVE BY ROMEYN BECK HOUGH, B. A. See review noti this maga : 
Shows the fresh leaves, fruits, branchlets and barks, photographed to a scale. Dis- sine Nov. °12 issue, p. 784. 
tributions are indicated by individual maps and wood-st ——s by photo-micrographs. “rR adi 
Embodies the results of 5 years of field work with camera and great expense. Take xtraor ) rougs 
it with you afield and learn the pleasure of an acquai lotaaen with the trees. It will and ract Its illustré ie 
introduce you to them all, and as a gift would confer a lasting pleasure. Price $6 ons é on st Pe arry the scent 
in buckram; $8 in half-morocco, delivered. Sample pages free. and tou original. 
z _* “New York Times. 


“No other 





a “Hornaday. 


‘The most satisfactory vo 


t y s ana Kind 
s abje cts.”’—Dean Alvord, 
a. F. 
“Nothing but praise for 
the work.”—The Nation. 
“The most ideal handbook 
I have ever seer ! 1 
n treatment and exec 
C. Hart Merriam. 
“It is doubtful 





ition.” 














recent years possesses 
eculiar charm of this hand 
hook.”’—St. Louis Lumber- 
HANDBOOK opened at Red Oak. (Lines in background indicate square inches.) In like manner man. 
the other various Trees are treated. “With : - ee 
e ° 4 ° 1 one wn 
Let us send you a copy. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Send for information Sansitiin with botany can 
about our American Woods—a publication illustrated by aciual specimens. easily Saas the trees.”— 





















Indorsed Xmas Suggestions 


At this good season of the year, many a sportsman will welcome suggestions as to appro- 
priate and practical gifts for “the boy,” “that chum” or “ my guide.” Under this heading 
we indorse g »ods that are made and price ed right by manufacturers whose reputation alone 
guarantees your complete satisfaction. We recommend the below to you. 

















MALLARD DUCKS! 


EIGHT! COUNT ’EM! AndI got’em without ths ng tedious pull across the 
jake ina duck boat. Say! it was pitch dark and <« mt », but I had my Evinrude 
Detachable Motor with me. I just hung it over the stern of the first boat I saw 
and skimmed over the lake at an 8-10 mile pace,and WE got the ducks. The 
motor didn't weigh any more than the ducks. Send for Catalog telling about the 


EVINRUDE Detachable, Portable 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


397 Watker Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Members of National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM, 
2¢0 W. Broadway, Dept. ¢ 


ey ees : 6 a 











For His Christmas Gift 


buy a set of the famous and 





DS ne Wilderness 





of the North Pacific Coast Islands permanently satisfactory 
By Charles Sheldon Krementz Collar Buttons 
Author of ‘‘The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon’”’ packed in this attractive, nb- 
With ane pene} Se Are . bon tied K rementz Gift Box. 
id ; . Contains four buttons—one for front of neck; one for back 
The vivid narrative of Mr. Sheldon’s exper- of neck; two for sleeves. 
iences while exploring and hunting for Set A. Four 14-K. Rolled Gold Plate Collar Buttons 
wapiti, bear, and caribou on Vancouver, fa soma t alien teenth ied 9 = 
] et our ° ollar But'ons. sels or 
a pe pete cst ro —— Set C. Four 14-K. Gold Collar Buttens. Retails for $6.00 
slands, off the coast of Dritish Columbia an Ask to see them at any leading jeweler’s or haberdasher’s. 
Alaska. His adventures, especially that with Or if you cannot find them in your town, will be sold direct 
the big bear of Montague Island, are as thrill- on receipt of price. Booklet on request. 
ing as they are novel. $2.00 net. See also our Bodkin Sets and Cuff Buttons. 
By mail $2.19 KREMENTZ & CO 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 103 Chestnut Street Newark, N. J. 
153 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Jewelry in the World 


THE BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT 


This is the light to show your way through the woods when hunting, fishing, driving or 
any kind of night work. It has aluminum locomotive reflector. Flame is protected with 
a 3% inch convex lens, may be tilted up or down, burns 8 hours with one filling, costs 
3 cents, will shine the eyes of a cat for 300 yar 


Style 1, Single lens $5.00. Double lens $6 00. Int. lens $6.50 
50 








os Adjustable Candle Flame Burner add $ $ 
Se Fiat 1.00 
4, ns - ~ self lighter add $2.00 
THE NORTHWESTERN CLASP KNIFE 
The knife f gon hunter, oper ned or cl sed with one hand. Blade is locked 
open or a how important it is at times to be able to h ang on with one 


hand and reach to your side and take a knife that is opened at the grasp 

Made of best material and wo’ trkmanship. German silver, bolsters heavy 
polished Brass lining, selected stz ag t andle, full yw arranted We ight 4 ounces 

nat, over all when open 9%; inches, when closed 5 inches, cutting edge 
inches. 





Sold by all dealers or direct, postpaid on receipt of price, $2.50. Send for circular. 
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| Sporting and Vacation Places | 


| Including railroad and steamship lines, reaching the best sporting and vacation territories, as well 
| as hotels, camps and guides. For our readers, 
| Shooting Trips, we recommend the following and will be glad to send further particulars upon 


request. Where to Go Information Bureau, FIELD AND STREAM 


who are planning Big or Feathered Game 














Good Quail Shooting 


Choice Accommodations for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Best Chef South of Potomac, 
Terms ~- $3.00 Per Day, $75.00 Per Month. 


GEN’L FRANK A. BOND, Buies, N. C. 


HUNTERS LODGE! 





q Are you going South to shoot 

and fish? Let us te!l you the 
best place to go. Send for name 
and address to 


DIXIE CLUB, McComb, Miss. 











VIKGINIA SEABOARD, THE SPORTSMEN’S PARADISE ! 


famous Currituck Sound i 


crounds of late President Cleveland Record: 156 Ducks in one day, by 
W. C. Davis, Norfolk Va Advance en 


disappointment, GEO. W WHITERU RST Virginia Beach, Va. 











DUCK SHOOTING! 


Justly acknowledged America’s foremost preserves. Section embracing 
feeding ground for countless tlocks of Canvag 
Backs, Re we is, Mallar is , Widgeons, Ruddy and Teal Ducks, also Geese 
and sw an Unusual gr ‘wth water fowl food this summer promises 
immense fall flocks and great sport. Season opens October 20th at ‘“The 
Hunter's Home,’’ on Back Bay, located near the Gould estate, and favorite 





ements necessary to avoid 


GOOD VIRGINIA HUNTING 
Deer, turkeys, quail, rabbit, squirrel, coons, 
*possum, etc., etc. Accommodation, teams and 
guides furnished. Thousands of acres to hunt 
over. Season open from November Ist to 
February 1st. Address, 


B. T. WATKINS, Hallsboro, Va. 








Tarpon Fishing 


World’s greatest tarpon fishing, Tampico, Mexico. 
Season runs six months from November first. Guides, 
I ckle, bait and complete outfits furnished by 
Hotel. All ts r new management this 
r boats from New York and Galveston. 

lars on application. Address 











Fishing Dept. HOTEL SOUTHERN, Tampico, Mexico 





BAYSIDE HOTEL, Eastport, L. I. 


Under New Ownership. 
The oldest Long Island headquarters for Duck Gunners 
Completely renovated. 
First Class Board, Conveniences, Guides 


AL. SCHWEBKE, Prop. 


Tel. 5 J. Eastport. 














For Your Winter Fishing 


Tarpon, King Fish, Grouper, 
Jack Fish, Spanish Mackerel 


TARPON INN 


USEPPA ISLAND 
Lee Co., Florida 
Write for illustrated booklet 











iabotf Brothers Hunting Camps, Bathurst Village, N. B., Canada 








Good Sport in the South 


N our fifteen thousand acre plantation, 14 miles from 
O Georgetown, S.C., we have some of the finest shooting 

for deer, turkeys and quail in this part of the South, 
and for the benefit of our guests we make arrangements for 
duck shooting on neighboring property, making this a remark- 
ably attractive locality for the visiting sportsman. We have 
a large plantation home overlooking the water, and a separate 
house as well which we use as a lodge for visiting sports- 
men, and together with excellent southern cooking, we can 
promise you a long-to-be-remembered trip. Write at once 
and state when you can come, as we can take care of only a 


limited number, and must know in advance. Address 


Frank E. Johnstone 
Georgetown, P. O. 


Our Big Game Hunting Camps 
Sr yortsmen listen, are you interest gam 
unting? 
lf so our string of 
bou, Bear and Deer 1 
ing for you. A two cet 
booklet which tells 3 you 
— and wildest country 


hunting 























South Carolina 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
eal Canoe Trips 

@ The Country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 
@ All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous fer their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world wide reputation. 
q Information cheerfully given upon application to 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 





REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 
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inehurs 


NORTH CAROLINA 





















Center of Winter out-of-door 
life of Middle South. 

Four excellent Hotels — 52 cottages 

—Carolina opens Nov. 30, 1912 

Holly Inn opens Jan. 10; Berkshire 

and Harvard open Jan. 15. 

Special Rates during Dec. and Jan. 


Splendid Clay 
Tennis Courts 


Frequent Tournaments 


3 golf courses and 6-hole 
practice course, shooting 
preserve, trap shooting, 
livery and saddle horses, 

model dairy. 

Good roads in a radius of 
50 miles or more. 
Through Pullman Service to Pine- 
urst via Seaboard AirLine. Only 


one nightout from New Y ork, Boston, 

Cleveland, Pittsburgh & Cincinrati. 

Send for illustrated Booklet giving 
full information to 


Pinehurst General Office, 
Pinehurst, or Leonard Tufts, 
wner, Boston, Mass. 


uy Jad 








PROPERTIES FOR SALE OR LEASE 





Comple g camp « een's Co best 
hunt intry in the I 


Moose Hunting, Partridge and Duck Shooting 








tridces and ducks m log ise 
boat-house and stable gon road from Caledonia, on 
Halifax & South Weste , several canoes and row- 
boats. Completely fur tuilding only two years old 
For sale at very reasonable figure photos and further informa 
tien to 

P. H. Moore Canada Foundry Co. Toronto, Can, 





North Carolina for Partridge 


have 15,000 acres of fine partridge shvoting. Ad 








joins two hunting preserves owned by New Yorkers. 
Will lease for 10 years. Build Club House or Bunga 
low to order with hot or cold water and _ electric 
lights. Good roads. Fight miles from R. R., 18 


ours from New York City Terms guaranteed satis- 


factory. JNO. R. HOFFMAN, Burlington, N.C. 





FOR SALE 


¢40 or more acres, fronting on the James River 
nearly 3 miles, high banks, near 2 stations on C. & O. 
R. R., adjoins “Bailey’s Hunting Lodge,” fine fishing 
and hunting Also several fine Ducking properties 
on Back Bay. Write for full description. 


H. C. HOGGARD & COMPANY 
NORFOLK, VA. 





FOR RENT 
ON EAST BRANCH OF COOPER RIVER, S. C. 





2600 acres. Fine game preserve and stock range. 
Deer, Ducks and other game 
535 acres—-For sale or rent Fine farm lands, 350 


acres of virgin pine timber, a small pecan orchard of 
bearing trees 


Apply to J. C. BALL, Cordesville, S. C. 











We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page prot ided you mention FIELD “AND STREAM 
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jae Sailfish on 5'4 


oz. tip yar 9-thread line —, 
Long Key Fishing Camp 
Property of Florida East Coast 
Hotel Company 


“THE FISHERMAN’S PARADISE” 
Long Key Fishing Camp still maintains its 
record for catching TARPON | every 
winter month, 

SAILFISH, RECORD 
AMBERJACK and KINGFISH wer 
plentiful than ever, during tl 
Record Tarpon 187 Ibs. Amberjack 82 Ibs 


he past Season 
} 


Kingtish 57 lbs ir t 


ais act Ulead 54 ] > 
Long Key Fishing Camp, Long Key, Fla. 
Write L. r, for 


ticulars, 243 Fifth Avenue, New York 


r. ochutt, \ianage ror pat 





pI Six Tarpon in onz evening a 
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following steamship lines: 


without change. 






Spend your winter holiday 
beside the blue waters of 
the American Mediterranean. 
There is health and a good time 
for every one in these lands of 
Perpetual Spring, bathed by the 
Southern Atlantic, the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, 
including Florida, Porto Rico, 
the Bahamas, Cuba, Mexico, 


Texas and Santo Domingo. 


—_ You can choose no better route than the 


AGWI Ke 


Write us today and let us help you plan your trip. * elven any of the 


Clyde Line (feeR 2a juks:! Porto Rico Line {3! yi.) 


ville with connections for all leading Southern trip to the ** Island of Enchantment "’. A big, 

resorts. ‘* The best way South. swift steamerleaves New Y ork every Saturday 

From Pier 36, North River, New York for San Juan direct. Send for booklet and in- 
» d ‘ n 


formation about sailings, tates, etc. 


General Offices: 11 Broadway, New York. 


: To Texas, all points 
Mallory Line Southwest and Pacific 
: L ous t ‘ew st l- 
Coast. Exilarating water route trip to Galves- Ward Line sg + sy hen 
ton, Key West. Tampa, St. Petersbur 
Mobile. Only route New York to 


ships to ay Nassau}, 
i and Havana and Isle of Pines, Cuba, Mexico and 

exas Yucatan, with rail connections to all important 
interior cities. Write for booklets. 


From Pier 45, North River, New York. General Offices: Pier 14, East River, N.Y. 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 


BOSTON—192 Washington Street 
PHILADELPHIA—70! Chestnut Street NEW YORK-— 290 Broadway 


s 


CHICAGO—444 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg. 
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The most 
Charming ~ 
Resort in 
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the razor’ 


Jts:your lather 








HOTEL 


HAMBERLIN 


Af Old Point Comfort. Va. 


ERE you will find at your command 

everything that can possibly make any 

resort attractive—delightful climate, 
beautiful scenery, brilliant social life, magni- 
ficent yet homelike appointments, delicious, 
appetizing Southern cooking, and service 
that is perfect. 


Here you will be in the midst of a country replete 
with historic surroundings. Fortress Monroe with 
its fascinating, and brilliantly colored military life is 
ut a minute’s walk, and from the Chamberlin’s 
luxurious lounging-rooms you have a commanding 
view of Hampton Roads with its ever changing 
naval panorama. 
The presence of Naval and Military officers lends to 
every social function a spice and dash that reminds 
one of the more exclusive continental resorts. 


Then there are the baths. Hotel Chamber- 
lin has been aptly called 


The American Karisbad 

For here at the Chamberlin everything i is available 

that has made this old world “cure” so famous. 
The Chamberlin Alkaline Saline Water from an 
Artesian Well 900 feet deep on our own premises, is 
shown byanalysis gonemnocuuareneny similar Euro- 
ean water. nder El ectroscopic tests this water 
as shown marked Radioactivity, whichadds quality 

to its Therapeutic value. It is free to our guests. 
Our Medical Bath Department is complete in 
every detail—the Chamberlin System, employing 
a Water, Nauheim Baths, Aix and Vichy Treat- 
ments, Electric Baths, also a complete Electro- 
Therapeutic installation, High Frequency and 
D’Arsonva!l Treatments, Finsen Rays, etc., etc. 
The Sea Pool is the most magnificent indoor bath- 
ing pool in America—radiant with sunlight and 
supplied with ever changing, pure, fresh sea water. 

Our Medical Director Will Co-Operate 

With Your Physician 

Our Bath Dept. is in charge of Dr. Towler onecialiet 
in Hydro- and El aeneney. He will gladly give 
you or your Doctor full information in regard to the 
Chamberlin Baths from a professional standpoint. 
Write for special Booklets describing the Baths, 
the Water, the Climate and the Hotel. Address 


G. F. ADAMS, Mgr., Fortress Monroe, Va. 
New York Office, - 122 Broadway 


















































You had to help soften the beard by rubbing 
inthelather. Neturally, your rubbing brought 
the blood to the surface, opened the pores and 
made the skin very sensitive. That helped the 
free caustic to get in its work and made the skin 
doubly sensitive. Under these conditions any 
razor will feel as though it were pull- 
ing the hair out instead of cutting it. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream 


dispenses with the “rubbing in,” with the 
fingers as it thoroughly softens the be: ard while the 
lather is worked up on the face Reduces shaving 
to two operations — lathering and shaving; }3 the 
time save 

As it contains no free caustic, 
there is no smariing, and you get 
a delightful, cool shave. 

For sale everywhere 25c 
Sample Tube FREE 

GERHARD MENNEN CO. Newark, nN. J 


Makers of the celebrated Mennen's Toilet 




































Bermuda 


40 Hours from Frost to Flowers 
Twin Screw S. S. “Bermudian,” 10518 
tons Displacement 
Suites de luxe with private bath 
Orchestra 

Bilge Keels: electric fans; wireless 
telegraphy. Fastest, newest and only 
steamer landing passengers at the dock 


in Bermuda without transfer. Goif, Ten 
nis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling 
West Indi 
New S. S. “Guiana” and other steam- 
ers fortnightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Domin- 
ica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and 


Demerara For illustrated pamphlets 
apply 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. 


Gen’! Agents, Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway 
New York 


THOMAS COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, 264 and 563 Sth Avenue, New York 
Or any Ticket Agent or QUEBEC S.S. Co. Ltd. , Quebec 
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WEST INDIES 222, P4NAMA 
CANAL. 8 cruises 
during January, February, March and Apribh 
by S.S. Moltke and §.S. Victoria Luise. 2 
cruises from New Orleans, Jan. 23, Feb. 10, 
by S.S. Kronprinzessin Cecilie. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Sixth Cruise sailing from San Francisco Feb. 6, 
1913, by S.S. Cleveland (17,000 tons), duration 
110 days, $650 up, including all necessary ex- 
penses aboard and ashore. 








ORIE > '? ms Br itdod 

tons), 80 days, $325 and ; 
Hamburg-American Line 

41-45 Broadway . New York City 


Boston _ Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco 
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The Gibson Distilling Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
te ee 
6é 99 —s° * 
FEARSO EATURES y 

A new book by W T Cox, State Forester of Minnesota. This handsomely bound, attractive ar ’ - ¥ 
esting little book contains descriptions of twenty animals originated by lumberjacks for the ber = 
strangers in camp. The book is well-written and fully illustrated. It is already popuisr wtlh lumb en, 4 
and cannot fail to delight all who are interested in the woods. ‘“*FEARSOME CREATU RES OF THE ~ 
LUMBERWOODS” SENT POSTAGE PREPAID ON cangcigpenld OF $1.00, Usual commissions to la 
book stores and news stands, The book should be a big seller on trai \ ty 
W. F. BUTH & COMPANY, Publishers, 298-300 W. University Avenue, ST. PAUL, MINN, a Ye: sai uy i 

8 








MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


| eR ser 


Built in high grade only. 


B. M. MORRIS, 


Pleased to send catalogue. 


VEAZIE, MAINE 




















GLASS EYES £235 aide. 
axidermy Supplies *" Ts sider os 
; 4 a aisena sat on once fo w our 
C + 4.ar9 ta 
esin A nica 








¢ stock cf eyes and s ppli 
consisti ng “sage oes, t 









a 
ings—Sample card Free. | Se 
for the asking. We mo 
museum methods. Price "lis 


Sch. of Taxidermy 





I : 3 FI RE E. Northwestern 
72 ne te te Building Omaha, Neb. 

















WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF L IME AND SODA (Dr. CHURCHILL’s Formula) 
and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL ARE THE BEST RE/SIEDIES FOR 


Exhausted 


or 
Debilitated 


NERVE FORCE 


They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, Cocaine, etc. 


The Specific Pill is purely vegetable 
known to medical science tor restoring 
are the best he their kind, and contain only the best 
free sample 
Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box, 
by First-class Mail 


PERSONAL OPINIONS: 


» impaired Vitality, 1 


cia: Sirs 


me that I hope other sufferers may be helped likewise.—Miss ELLA H 


I find your remedies excellent,—Assistant Attorney General, N 


Send for free treatixe 
__ securely sealed 





We guarantee 





, has been tested a a prescribed by 
matter how 
and fmaedal ingrec dien 


For Neurasthenia The Hypophosphites are our mainstays.—Dr 

can certify to the extreme purity of you 

I have taken this excellent remedy wine ~heater’s Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda) as a Nerve Foo 

JOHNSON, 

I don’t think there is a more honest remedy for Nervous Debility than your Specifi 
» 


Winchester & Co., 614 Beekman Blidg., N. Y. Est. 
advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD . 





physicians, and has proven to be the best and most effective treatment 
riginally Caused, as it reaches the root of the nent Ourr eaies 
ts that money can buy and science produce; therefore we ca fer 


No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scie 


JAY G. ROBERTS, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
r Hypophosphites.—Dr. L. PITKIN, NEW YORK 


i by my Physician's order t $ 


It has so greatly bevefited 
Irvington, New York 


PHL—B. R., Princeton, Ills 


SO vears, 


{ND STREAJ 
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COLGATE’S 


SHAVING CATHER 
STICK - POWDER - CREAM 


Whichever method you prefer—Stick, Powder 
or Cream—you find in Colgate’s the fullest 
measure of both comfort and economy. 

They all give the same creamy, “smartless” 
lather that softens the beard while being worked 
up with the brush—no mussy “rubbing in” 
with the fingers is necessary. 

There is no waste. 

Shaken on the wet brush, the last particle of 
Powder is as good as the first. 

The Cream can be squeezed out to the very 
end of the tube. 

Those who favor the Stick find economy as 
shown below. 




















Learn the comfort of a Colgate shave 
by sending 4 cents in stamps for a 
trial size of Stick, Powder or Cream. 











COLGATE 
& CO. 


Dept. 43 
199 Fulton St. 
NEW YORK 


Makers of Cash- 
mere Bouquet 







* 
ANTISEPTIC 















Soap—lururious, 
lasting, refined. 















Economy with Colgate’s Stick | 


When the one you now have is 
nearly used up, wet it and press 
it firmly on the end of the new 
Stick. Itstays — and you use every 











bit instead of having to throw awa 
the last half inch or so as oll | 




















All advertisements are indexed—Sce page 2A 
. 











EY 


‘Club Gck ile \ 


ABortep DELIGHT 








HAPPY SMILE 


brightens every 

countenance when the 

Christmas Spread is 

A,} started with Club 
Cocktails. 


To be had in the following 


varieties : 


Martini Dry Manhattan - 
Dry Martini Whiskey 
MedumDry Tom Gin 


gs he asa Vermouth 


Manhattan Dubonnet 
Seve by pouring through cracked ice. 
AT ALL DEALERS 



































Look first for an Mon ine that is faultless 
Look next for a orfict application and 
control of the power this engine gives. 
Look then for a body 50 comfortable and 
so luxuriously appointed that you will 
enjoy this power to the full. ok for 
all this— and you will find the 


PIERCE-ARROW 








The Pier 
} 














